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POPE. 


ALEXANDER  POPE  was  bom  in 
London,  May  22,  1688,  of  parents 
whofc  rank  or  ftation  was  never  afcertmned : 
we  are  informed  that  they  were  of  genf/e 
bloody  that  his  father  was  of  a  family  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the  head,  and 
that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Turner,  Efquire,  of  York,  who  had  like- 
wife  three  fons,  one  of  whom  had  the  ho- 
nour  of  being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying, 
in  the  fervice  of  Charles  the  Firfl: ;  the  third 
was  made  a  general  officer  m  Spain,  from 
whom  the  lifter  inherited  what  fequeftrations 
and  forfeitures  had  left  in  the  family. 

B  2  This, 
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This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope ;  who 
is  more  willing,  as  I  have  heard  obferved, 
to  fhew  what  his  father  was  not,  than  what 
he  was.  It  is^lowed  that  he  grew  rich  by- 
trade ;  but  whether  in  a  fhop  or  on  the  Ex- 
change has  never  been  difqovered,  Bqth  pa- 
rents were  papifls, 

Pope  was  from  his  birth,  of  a  conftitu- 
tion  tender  and  delicate  ;  but  is  faid  to  have 
Ihewn  remarkable  gentlenefs  and  fweetnefs 
of  difpofition-  The  weaknefs  of  his  body 
continued  through  his  life,  but  the  mildnefs 
of  his  mind  perhaps  ended  with  his  child- 
hood,. His  voice,  when  he  was  young,^  was 
ib  pleafing,  that  he  was  called  in  fondnefs 
the  little  Nightingale. 

m 

V 

Being  not  fent  early  to  fchool,  he  was 
taught  to  read  by  an  aunt  5  and  when  he 
was  feven  or  eight  years,  old  became  a  lover 
of  books.  He  firft  learned  to  write  by  imi- 
tating printed  books ;  a  fpecies  of  penman- 
fhip  in  which  he  retained  great  excellence 
through  his  whole  life,  though  bis  ordinary 
hand  was  not  elegant. 

When 
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When,  he  was  about  eight,  he  wa^  placed 
in  Hampfhire  under  Tsivemer,  a  Romifh 
prieft,  who,  by  a  method  very  rarely  prac- 
tifed,  taught  him  the  Greek  and  Latin'  ru<U- 
ments  together.  He  was  now  firft  regularly 
initiated  in  poetry  by  the  perufal  of  Ogylby's 
Homer y  and  Sandys's  Ovid:  Ogylby's  affift- 
ance  he  never  repaid  with  any  praife ;  but  of 
Sandys  he  declared,  in  his  notes  to  the  ///W, 
that  Englifh  poetry  owed  much  of  its  prefent 
beauty  to  his  tranflations,  Sandys  very  rare- 
ly attempted  original  compolition* 

From  the  care  of  Tavemer,  under  whom 
his  proficiency  was  confiderable,  he  was  re* 
ilibved  to  a  fchool  at  Twyford  near  Winches- 
ter, and  again  to  another  fchool  about  Hyde- 
park  Comer  ;  from  which  he  ufed  fometimes 
to  ftroll  to  the  playhoufe,  and  was  fo  delight- 
ed with  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  he  form- 
ed a  kind  of  play  from  Ogylby's  Iliady  with 
feme  verfes  of  his  own  intermixed^  which  he 
perfuaded  his  fchool-fellows  to  aft,  with  the 
addition  of  his  mafter^s  gardener,-^  who  per- 
fonated  jijax. 

Ti  1  At 
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If 

At  the  two  IsUl  fchools  he  ufed  to  repre- 
fent  himfclf  as  h^vmg  loft  part  pf  what  Ta- 
yeruer  had  taught  him,  and  on  his  mafter  at 
Twyford  he  had  akeady  exercifed  his  poetry 
in  a  lampoon.  Yet  undo"  thofe  mafters  he 
tranflated  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Metamorphofes,  If  he  kept  the  fame  propor- 
tion in  his  other  exercifes,  it  cannot  be 
thought  that  his  lofs  was  great. 

He  tells  of  himfelf,  in  his  poems,  that  h 
lifp'd  in  numben ;  and  ufed  to  fay  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  timer  when  he  began 
to  make  verfes.  In  the  ftyle  of  fiftion  it 
might  have  been  faid  of  him  as  6f  Pindar, 
that  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle,/i&^  bees/warm^ 
ed  about  his  mouth. 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  his  fa^ 
ther,  who  was  undoubtedly  difappointcd  by 
the  fudden  blaft  of  popifti  profperity,  quitted 
his  trade,  whatever  it  was,  and  retired  to 
Binfield  in  Windfor  Foreft,  with  about  twen- 
ty thoufand  pounds ;  for  which,  being  con- 
fcientioufly  determined  not  to  intruft  it  to 
the  government,  he  found  no  better  ufe  than 
that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  cheft,  and  taking 

from 
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from  it  what  his  expences  required ;  and 
life  was  long  enough  to  confume  a  great 
part  of  it,  before  his  fon  came  to  the  in- 
heritance. 

To  Binfield  Pope  was  called  by  his  father 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old ;  tmd 
there  he  had  for  a  few  months  the  affijftance 
of  one  Deane,  another  prieft,  of  whom  he 
learned  only  to  conflrue  a  little  of  T'uliys  Of^ 
fices.  How  Mr.  Deane  could  Ijpend,  witli  a 
boy  who  had  tranflated  fo  much  of  Ovid^  fome 
months  over  a  fmall  part  of  TuUys  Offices^  it 
is  now  vain  to  enquire. 

Of  a  youth  fo  fuccefsfully  employed,  and 
fo  confpicuoufly  improved,  a  minute  accoimt 
muft  be  naturally  defired ;  but  curiofity  muft 
be  contented  with  confufed,  imperfeft,  and 
fometimes  improbable  intelligence.  Pope, 
finding  little  advantage  from  extcmal  help> 
refolved  thenceforward  to  direft  himfelf,  and 
at  twelve  formed  a  plan  of  ftudy  which  he 
completed  with  little  other  incitement  than 
the  defire  of  excellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpofe  was  to 
be  a  poet,  with  which  his  father  accidentally 

B  4    '  con- 
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concurred,  by  propofing  fubjefts,  and  obliging^ 
him  to  corre6l:  his  performances  by  many  re-* 
vifals ;  after  which  the  old  gentleman,  when  he 
was  fatisfied,  would  fay,  thefe  are  good  rhymes. 

In  his  perufal  of  the  Iplnglifh  poets  he  foon 
diftinguifhed  the  verfificatioh'  of  Dryden, 
which  he  confidered  as  the  model  to  be  ftudied, 
and  was  imprefled  with  fuch  veneratioii  for 
his  inftru6ter,  that  he  perfuaded  fome  friends 
to  take  him  to  the  cofFee-houfe  which  Dryderi 
frequented,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  having 
feen  hint. 

Dryden  died  May  i,  1701,  fome  days  be- 
fore Pope  was  twelve  5  fo  early  muft  he  there- 
fore have  felt  the  power  of  harmony,  and 
the  zeaf  of  gferiius.  Who  does  not  wifti  that 
Dryden  could  have  known  the  value  of  the 
homage  that  was  paid  him,  and  forefeen  the 

V    greatnefs  of  his  young  admirer  ? 

.  * 

The  earlieft  of  Pope's  produ6lions  is  his 
Ode  on  Solitude y  written  before  he  was  twelve, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other 
forward  boys  have  attained,  and  which  is 
not  equal  to  Cowley's  performances  at  the 
fame  age. 

His 
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His  time  was  now  (pent  wholly  in  reading 
and  writing.  As  he  read  the  Clafficks,  he 
amufed  himfelf  with  tranflating  them ;  and 
at  fourteen  made  a  verfion  of  the  firft  book 
of  the  Thebais^  which,  with  fome  revifion,  he 
afterwards  publifhed.  He  muft  have  been  at 
this  time,  if  he  had  no  help,  a  confiderable 
proficient  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been 
not  long  publiflied,  and  were  much  in  the 
hands  of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to 
try  his  own  ^  fkill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more 
fafhionable  appearance,  and  put  January  and 
May^  and  the  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Batby 
into  modqm  Englifli.  He  tranflated  likewife 
the  Epiftle  of  Sappho  to  Pbaon  from  Ovid,  to 
complete  the  verfion,  which  was  before  im- 
perfeft ;  and  wrote  fome  other  fmall  pieces, 
which  he  afterwards  printed. 

He  fometimes  imitated  the  Englifh  poets, 
and  profefied  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his 
poem  upon  Silence^  after  Rochefter's  Nothing ^ 
He  had  now  formed  his  verfification,  and  in 
the  fmoothnefs  of  his  numbers  fuipafled  his, 
original :    but  this  is   a  fmall   part   of  his 
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praife;  he  difcovers  fuch  acquaintance  both 
with  human  life  and  publick  affairs,  as  is  not 
eafily  conceived  to  have  been  attainable  by  a 
boy  of  fourteen  in  Windfor  Forejt. 

Next  year  he  was  defirous  of  opening  to 
himfelf  new  fources  of  knowledge,  by  mak-* 
ing  himfelf   acquainted  with  Aodem  lan- 
guages ;  and  femoved  for  a  time  to  London, 
that  he  might  ftudy  French  and  Italian,  which, 
as  he  defired  notliing  more  than  to  read  them, 
were  by  diligent  application  foon  diipatched. 
Of  Italian  learning  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  made  much  ufe  in  his  fubfequent 
ftudies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted 
himfelf  with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all 
ftyles,  and  many  fubjefts.  He  wrote  a  comedy, 
a  tragedy,  an  epick  poem,  with  panegyricks 
on  all  the  Princes  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  con- 
itiies,  thought  himfelf  the  greatefi  genius  that 
ever  was.  Self-confidence  is  the  firft  requit 
fite  to  great  undertakings ;  he,  indeed,  who 
forms  his  opinion,  of  himfelf  in  folitude, 
without  knowing  the  powers  of  other  men, 
is  very  liable  to  errour  -,  but  it  was  the  fe* 

licity 
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licity  of  Pope  to  rate  himfelf  at  his  real 
value. 

Moft  of  his  puerile  produ£tions  were,  by 
his  maturer  judgement,  afterwards  deftroyed; 
Alcanderj  the  epick  poem,  was  burnt  by  the 
perfuafion  of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was 
founded  on  the  legend  of  St.  Genevieve.  Of 
the  comedy  there  is  no  account. 

Concerning  his  ftudies  it  is  related,  that  he 
tranflated  TuUy  on  old  Age ;  and  that,  beiides 
his  books  of  poetry  and  criticifm,  he  read 
temple's  EJfays  and  Locke  on  human  Underjiand-- 
ing*  His  reading,  though  his  favourite  au- 
thors are  not  known,  appears  to  have  been 
fuf&ciently  extenfive  and  multifarious ;  for 
his  early  pieces  fhew,  with  fufficient  evidence, 
his  knowledge  of  books. 

He  that  is  plealed  with  himfelf,  eafily  ima* 
gines  that  he  fhall  pleafe  others.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Trumbal,  who  had  been  ambajQador  at 
Conftantinople,  and  fecretary  of  ftate,  when 
he  retired  from  bufinefs,  fixed  his  refidencc 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Binfield.  Pope,  not 
yet  fixteen,  was  introduced  to  the  ftatefman 

of 
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of  fixty,  and  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf,    tliat 
their  interviews  ended  in  friendftiip  and  cor-^ 
refpondence.     Pope  was,  through  his  whole 
life,  ambitious  of  fplendid  acquaintance,    and 
he  feems  to  have  wanted  neither  diligence  not 
fuccefs  in  attrafting  the  notice  of  the  great  ^ 
for  from  his  firft  entrance  into  the  world,  and 
his  entrance  was  very  early,  he  was  admitted 
to  familiarity  with  thofe  whofe  rank  or  ftatiort 
made  them  moft  confpicuous. 

From  the  age  of  fixteeh  the  life  of  Pope^ 
as  an/. author,  may  be  properly  computed. 
He  now  wrote  his  Paftorals,  which  were  fhewri 
to  the  Poets  and  Criticks  of  that  time ;  as 
they  well  deferved,  they  were  read  with  ad- 
miration, and  many  praifes  were  beftowed 
upon  thejn  and  upon  the  Preface,  which  is 
both  elegant  and  learned  in  a  high  degree : 
they  were,  however,  not  publifhed  till  five 
y6ars  afterwards, 

Cowley>  Milton,  and  Pope,  are  diftin* 
guifhed  among  the  Englifll  Poets  by  the  early 
exertion  of  their  powers  -,  but  the  works  of 
Cowley  alone  were  publifhed  in  his  childhood, 
and  therefore  of  him  only  can  it  be  certain 

that 
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that  his  puerile  performances  received  no  im^ 
provement  from  his  maturer  ftudies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with 
Wycherley,  a  man  who  feems  to  have  had 
among  his  contemporaries  his  full  fhare  of 
reputation,  to  have  been  efteemed  without 
virtue,  and  carefled  without  good-humour, 
Pope  was  proud  of  his  notice;  Wycherley 
wrote  verfes  in  his  praife,  which  he  was  charged 
by  Dennis  with  writing  to  himfelf,  and  they 
asrreed  for  a  while  to  flatter  one  another.  It 
is  pleafant  to  remark  how  fbon  Pope  learned 
the  cant  of  an  author^  and  began  to  treat 
criticks  with  contempt,  though  he  had  yet 
jTufFered  nothing  from  theiii. 

But  the  fondnefs  of  Wycherley  was  too 
violent  to  laft.  Hi?  efteem  of  Pope  was  fuch, 
that  he  fubmitted  Ibme  poems  to  his  revifion ; 
and  when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  fuch  con- 
fidence, was  fufficiently  bold  in  his  criticifms, 
and  liberal  in  his  alterations,  the  old  fcribbler 
was  angry  to  fee  his  pages  defaced,  and  felt 
more  pain  from  the  deteftion  than  content 
from  the  amendment  of  liis  faults.  They 
parted ;  but  Pope  always  confidered  him  with 

kindnefs, 
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kindnefs,  and  vifited  him  a  little  time  before 
he  died.  . 

Another  of  his  eaily  correfpondents  was 
Mr.  Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have  learned  no- 
thing particular  but  that  he  ufed  to  ride 
a-hunting  in  a  tye-wig.  He  was  fond,  and 
perhaps  vain,  of  amufing  himfelf  with  po-- 
etry  and  criticifm ;  and  fometimes  fent  his 
performances  to  Pope,  who  did  not  forbear 
fuch  remarks  as  were  now-and-then  unwel- 
come.  Pope,  iit  his  turn,  put  the  juvenile 
verfion  of  Statins  into  his  hands  for  cor- 
reflion. 

Their  correfpondence  afforded  the  publick 
its  firft  knowledge  of  Pope's  Epiftolary  Pow- 
ers ;  for  his  Letters  were  given  by  Cromwell 
to  one  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  fhe  many  years  af-^ 
terwards  fold  them  to  Curll,  who  inferted 
them  in  a  volume  of  his  Mifcellanies. 

%.  - 

Walfti,  a  name  yet  preferved  among  the 
minor  poets,  was  one  of  his  firft  encouragers. 
His  regaid  was  gained  by  the  Paftorals,  and 
from  him  Pope  received  the  counfel  ty  which 

he  feems  to  have  regulate^  his  ftudies.  Walfh 
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advifed  him  to  coiTe6lnefs,  which,  as  he  told 
him,  the  Englifti  poets  had  hitherto  neglefted, 
and  which  therefore  was  left  to  him  as  abafis 
of  fame;  and,  being  delighted  with  rural 
poems,  recommended  to  him  to  write  a  paf-j 
toral  comedy,  like  thofe  which  are  read  fo 
eagerly  in  Italy  3  a  defign  which  Pope  pro- 
bably did  not  approve,  as  he  did  not  fol- 
low it. 

■ 

Pope  had  now  declared  himfelf  a  poet  5 
and,  thinking  himfelf  entitled  to  poetical  con-* 
verfation,  began  at  feventeen  to  frequent 
Will's,  a  coffee-houfe  on  the  north  fide  of 
RufTel-ftreet  in  Covent-garden,  where  the 
wits  of  that  time  ufed  to  afTemblc,  and  where 
Dryden  had,  when  he  lived,  been  accuftom- 
cdtoprelide. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  inde-* 
fatigably  diligent,  and  infatiably  curious  \ 
wanting  health  for  violent,  and  money  for 
expenlive  pleafures,  and  having  certainly  ex- 
cited in  himfelf  very  ftrong  defires  of  in- 
telleftual  eminence,  he  /pent  much  of  his 
time  over  his  books  5  but  he  read  only  to 
ftore  his  mind  with  fads  and  images,  feizing 
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all  that  his  authors  prefented  with  undiftin- 
guifhing  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind 
like  his,  however,  all  the  faculties  .were  at 
once  involuntarily  improving.  Judgement  is 
forced  upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads 
many  books  muft  comparer  one  opinion  or 
one  flylc  with  another ;  and  when  he  com- 
pares, muft  neceffarily  diflinguifh,  rejeft^  and 
prefer.  But  the  account  given  by  himfclf 
of  his  ftiidies  was,  that  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  he  read  only  for  amufemept,  from 
twcpity  to  twenty-feven  for  improvement  and 
inftruftion;  that  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
time  he  defired  only  to  know,  and  in  the 
fecond  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Paftorals,  which  had  been  for  Ibme 
tim?  handed  about  among  poets  and  criticks. 
Were  at  laft  printed  (1709)  in  Tonfon's  Mif- 
cellany,  in  a  volume  which  began  with  the 
Paftorals  of  Philips,  and  ended  with  thofe  of 
Pope. 

The  fame  year  was  written  the  EJ/ay  on 
Criticifm  5  a  work  which  dilplays  fuch  extent 
pf  cpmprehenfion,  fuch  nicety  of  diftinftion, 

,  fuch 
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fuch  acdu^ntance.  with  mankind,  and  fuch 
knowledge  both  or  ancient  and  modem  learn*- 
ing,  as  are  not  ofteii  attained  by  the  matureft 
age  and  longeft  experience.  It  was  publiihed 
about  two  years  afterwards,  and  being  praifed 
by  Addifon  in  the  SpeSlator  with  fufficient 
liberality,  met  with  fo  much  favour  as  en- 
raged Dennis,  "  who,"  he  fays,  *'  found 
himfelf  attacked,  without  any  manner  of 
provocation  on  his  fide,  and  attacked  in  his 
perfon,  iftftead  of  his  writings,  by  one  who 
was  wholly  d  ftranger  to  him,  at  a  time 
when  ^11  the  world  knew  he  was  perfecuted 
by  fortune ;  and  not  only  faw  that  this  was 
attempted  in  a  clandeftine  manner,  with 
the  utmoft  falfehood  and  calumny,  but 
found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little  af- 
fefted  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his 
^  *^  mouth  at  the  fame  time  but  truth,  candour, 
"  friendlhip,  gopd-nature,  humanity,  and 
y  magnanimity." 


ce 
cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 
cc 
cc 


How  the  attack  was  clandefline  is  not  eafily 
perceived,  nor  how  his  perfon  is  depreciated  -, 
but  he  feems  to  have  known  fomething  of 
Pope's  charafter,  in  whom  may  be  difcovered 
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an  appetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  his  own 
virtues. 

The  pan^phlet  is  fuch  as  rage  might  be  ex- 
pefted  to  diftatc.  He  fuppofes  himfelf  to 
be  afked  two  queili<ms;  whether  the  Eiiay 
will  fucceed,  and  who  or  what  is  the  author. 

Its  lliccefs  he  admits  to  be  fecured  by  the 
falfe  opinions  then  prevalent ;  the  author  he 
concludes  to  be  young  and  raw. 

Firft,  becaufe  he  discovers  a  fufficiency  be- 
yond his  little  ability,  and  hath  raihly  \mder- 
taken  a  tafk  infinitely  above  his  force.  Se- 
condly, while  this  little  author  ftruts,  and 
afFefts  the  diftatorian  air,  he  plainly  fliews^ 
that  at  the  fame  time  he  is  under  the  rod,  and 
while  he  pretends  to  give  law  to  others  is  a 
pedantick  flaye  to  authority  and  c^pinion* 
Thirdly,  he  hath,  like  fchool-boys,  borrowed 
both  from  living  and  dead.  FourtMy,  he 
knows  not  his  own  mind,  and  frequently  con- 
tradidls  himfelf.  Fiftlijy,  he  is  almoft  |)er- 
petually  in  the  wrong. 

AH  thefe  pofitions  he  attempts  to  prove  by 
quotations  and  remarks  5  but  his  Atixxt  to  do 

mifchiet 
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miTchlef  is  greater  than  his  power.  He  has, 
however,  juftly  Criticifed  fome  paffages-  In 
thefe  lines. 

There  are  whom  heaven  has  blefs*d  with  ftorc 

of  wit. 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it ; 
For  wit  and  judgement  ever  are  at  ftrifc— 

it  is  apparent  that  'xit  has  two  meanings,  and 
that  what  is  wanted,  though  caUed  ivit^  is 
truly  judgement.     So  far  Dennis  is  undoubt- 
edly right ;  but,  not  content  with  argument, 
he  will  have  a  little  'mirth,  and  triumphs  over 
the  firft  couplet  in  terms  too  elegant  to  be 
forgotten.     "  By  the  way,  what  rare  num- 
"  hers  are  here !  Would  not  one  fwear  that, 
"  this  youngfter  bad  efpoufed  fome  antiquated 
^/  Mufe,  who  had  fued  out  a  divorce  on  ac- 
**  count  c£  impotence  from  fome  fuperan-^ 
"  nuated  finner ;  ^id,  having  been  p— xed 
^*  by  her  former  fpoufe,  has  got  the  gout  in 
"  her  decrepit  age,  which  makes  tier  hobble 
^^  fo  damnably.'*    This  was  the  man  who 
would  reform  i  nation  finking  into  barbarity. 

In  anotiber  place  Pope  himfelf  allowed  that 
Dennis  had  deteQ:ed  cfloe  of  thofe  blunders 
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which  are  called  hutts.  The  firfl  edition  had 
this  line : 

What  is  this  wit— 

Where  wanted,  fcorn'd;   and  envied  where 
acquired  ? 

^^How,"  fays  the  critick,  •"  can  wit  h^fcortCd 
**  where  it  is  not  \  Is  not  this  a  figure  fre- 
"  quently  employed  in  Hibernian  land  ?  The 
*•  perfon  that  wants  this  wit  may  indeed  be 
^*  fcorned,  btait  the  fcom  fhews  the  honour 
"  which  the  awitemner  has  for  wit."  Of  this 
remark  Pope  made  the  proper  ufe,  by  cor- 
re6ling  the  paf&ge. 

I  have  preferved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reafon- 
abk  in  Dennis's  criticifm ;  it  remains'  Hiat 
juftice  be  done  to  his  delicacy.  "  For  his  ac- 
"  quaintance  (fays  Dennis)  he  names  Mr. 
,"  Walfli,  who  had  by  no  means  the  Qualifi^ 
*'  cation  which  this  author  reckons  abfolutely 
"  neceflary  to  a  critick,.  it  being  very  certain 
"  that  he  was,  like  this  Eflayer,  a  veryindif- 
"  ferent  poet;  he  loved  to  be  well-drefled ; 
"  and  I  remember  a  little  young  gentleman 
*'  whom  Mr.  Walfli  ufed  to  take  inta!his 
^^  company,  as  a  double  foil  to  his  perfon  and 
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**  capacity. — Enquire  between  Simmngbi/I  and 
"^^  Oah'ngham  for  a  young,  ihort,  fquab.gen- 
^^  tleman,  the  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Love, 
**  and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author 
**  to  make  perfonal  refleftions  ? — ^He  may 
*'  extol  the  antients,  but  he  has  reafon  to 
"  thank  the  gods  that  he  was  born  a  modern; 
"  for  had  he  been  bom  of  Grecian  parents, 
^^  and  his  father  confequently  had  by  law  had 
*^  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  him,  his  life  had 
*'  been  no  longer  than  that  of  one  of  his 
"  poems^  the  life  of  half  a  day. — Let  the 
*^  ptrfon  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be  ne- 
**  ver  fo  contemptible,  his  ipward  man  is  ten 
*^  times  more  ridiculous ;  it  being  impoffible 
"  that  his  outward  form,  though  it  be  that 
"  of  downright  monkey,  .  fhould  difFpr  fo 
"  much  from  hum^  Ihape,  as  his  unthinkr 
''  ing  immaterial  part  does  from  human  un- 
*' derftanding-'V  Thus  bpgan  the  hoftility 
between  Pope  and  DenniS;  whjch,  though  it 
was  fufpended  for  a  fliort  time,  never  was 
appeafed.  Pope  feems,  at  firft,  to  have  at- 
tacked him  wantonly  -,  but  though  he  always 
profefTed  to  defpife  him,  he  difcovers,  by 
mentioning  him  often,  that  he  felt  his  fprce 
pr  his  venom. 

^3  Of 
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Of  this  E^ay  Pope  dfeclared  that  he  did 
not  expeffc  the  Cile  to  be  quick,  b^caufe  not 
one  gentlentan  injixtyy  even  of  liberal  educdtioriy 
could  underfland  it.  The  gentlemen,  ^d  the 
education  of  that  time,  feem  to  have  been  of 
a  lower  chai'after  than  they  atfe  of  this. '  He 
mentioned  a  thoufand  copies  as  a  numerous 
impreffion, 

Pennis  was  not  his  only  cenfutef;  the 
zealous  papxfts  thought  the  mohks  treated 
with  too  much  contempt^  and  Erafiiius  too 
ftudioufly  praifed ;  but  to  tliefe  objeftiotis  he 
had  not  much  regard. 

The  Ejfay  has  been  tranflated  into  French 
by  Hamilton^  author  of  'the  Cotnte  de  Gram-- 
monty  whofe  verfion  was  never  printed,  by 
Robotham^  fecretaiy  to  the  King  for  Han6ver, 
and  by  Refnehy  and  commented  by  Dr.  War- 
burton,  who  has  difcovered  in  it  fuch  order 
and  connection  as  w^as  hot  perceived  by  Addi- 
fon,  nor,  as  is  faid,  intended  by  the  author. 

Almoft  every  poem,  confifting  of  precepts, 
is  fo  far  arbitrary  and  immethodical,   that 

many 
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tnany  of  the  paragraphs  may  change  places 
with  no  apparent  inconvenience ;  for  of  two 
pv  more  pofitions,  depending  upon  fome  re- 
mote and  general  principle,  there  is  feldom 
any  cogent  reafon  why  one  Ihould  precede  the 
other.  But  for  the  order  in  which  they  ftand, 
whatever  it  be,  a  little  ingenuity  may  eafily 
give  a  reafon.  //  is  poffihle^  fays  Hooker,  that 
by  long  cireumduBiQn^  from  any  one  truth  all 
truth  may  be  inferred.  Of  alj  homogeneous 
truths  at  leaft,  of  all  truths  refpefting  the 
lame  general  end,  in  whatever  feries  they  may 
beprodac^,  a  concatenation  by  intmnW. 
ideas  may  be  formed,  (uch  as,  when  it  is  once 
(hewn,  fhall  appear  natural ;  but  if  this  or- 
der be  rcverfed,  another  mode  of  connexion 

« 

equally  fpecious  may  be  found  or  made. 
Ariftotk  is  praifed  for  naming  Fortitude  firft 
of  the  cardinal  virtues,  as  that  without  which 
no  other  virtue  can  fteadily  be  pradlifed  j  but 
\iQ  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  placed 
Prudence  and  Juftice  before  it,  fince  without 
Prudence  Fortitude  is  mad ;  without  Juftice, 
it  is  mifchievous. 

.  As  the  end  of  merfiod  is  perfpicuity,  that 
ieries  is  fufRciently  regular  that  avoids  obr 
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fcurity;  and  where  there  is  no  obicurity  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  difcover  method. 

4 

In  the  SpeStator  was  publifhed  the  MeJJiaby 
which  he  firft  fubmitted  to  the  peru/al  of 
Steele,  andxorre6led  in  compliance  with  his 
criticifins. 

It  is  reafonable  to  infer,  from  his  Letters, 
that  the  verles  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady  were 
written  about  the  time  when  his  Effay  was 
publifhed.  The  Lady's  name  and  adventures 
I  have  fought  with  fruitlefs  enquiry^ 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  RufFhead,  who  writes  with 
the  confidence  of  one  who  could '  truft  his 
information.  She  was  a  woman  of  eminent 
rank  and  large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  unkle, 
who,  having  given  her  a  proper  education, 
expefted  like  other  guardians  that  fhe  fhould 
make  at  leaft  an  equal  match  3  and  fuch  he  pro* 
pofed  to  her,  but  found  it  rejefted  in  favour  of. 
a  young  gentleman  of  inferior  condition  • 

Having  difcovered  the  correfppndcncc  be-i 
tw?en  the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young 

lady 
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lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice, 
he  fuppofed  that  reparation  might  do  what 
can  rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  fent 
her  into  a  foreign  country,  where  flie  was 
obliged  to  converfe  only  with  thofe  from  whom' 
her  unlde  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ; 
but  his  letters  were  intercepted  and  carried 
to  her  guardian,  who  direfted  her  to  be 
watched  with  ftill  grcater  vigilance;  till  of 
this  reftraint  fhe  grew  fo  impatient,  that  ihc 
bribed  a  waman-feivant  to  procure  her  9, 
iword,  whiclf  fhe  direfkd  to  her  heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  in- 
tention to  raife  the  Lady's  charafter,  it  does 
not  appear  that  fhe  had  any  claim  to  praife, 
nor  much  to  compaflion.  She  feems  to  have 
been  impatient,  violent,  and  ungoVeniabIc, 
Her  unkle  s  power  could  not  have  lafted  long; 
the  hour  of  liberty  and  choice  would  have  come 
in  time.  But  her  delires  were  too  hot  for  delay, 
and  fhe  liked  felf-miirder  better  than  fu/penfe. 

ft 

Nor  is  it  difcovered  that  the  unkle,  who^ 
ever  he  was^  is  with  ©luchjuftice  delivered 

to 
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to  pofterity  as  3.falfe  Guardian ;  he  leems  to 
have  done  only  that  for  which  a  guardian  is 
appointed  3  he  endeavoured  to  direft  his  niece 
till  (he  fhould  be  able  to  direft  herfelf •  Po- 
etry has  not  often  been  worfe  employed  than 
in  dignifying  the  amorous  fury  of  a  raving 
girl. 

Not  long  after,  he  wrote  the  Rape  of  the 
Lucky  the  moft  airy,  the  moft  ingenious,  and 
the  moft  delightful  of  all  his  compofitions, 
occaiioned  by  a  frolick  of  gallantry,  rather 
too  familiar,  in  which  Lord  Petre  cut  off  a 
lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor'si  hair.     This, 
.  whether  ftealth  or  violence, ,  was  fo  much  re- 
fented,  that  the  Commerce  of  the  two  fami- 
lies,  before  very  friendly,  was  interrupted. 
Mr,  Caryl,  a  gendeman  who,  being  fecretary 
to   King  James's  Queen,   had  followed  his 
Miftrefe  into  France,  and  as  the  author  of 
Sir  Solonwn  Single^  a  comedy,  and  fome  trans- 
lations, was  entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  Wit, 
/blicited  Pope  to  endeavour  a  reconcilation 
by  a  ludkrous  poem,   which  ,might  bring 
.  both  the  parties  to  a  better  temper.    In  com- 
pliance with  Caryl's    requeft,    though    his 
name  wa3  ibr  a  long  time  marked  only  by 

the 
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the  firft  and  lift  Ittftr,  C-«l,  a  pcftm  of  two 
cantos  was  written  (1711)*  a*  is  faid,  in  a 
foitnight,  and  fent  to  the  offended  Ladj^ 
who  liked  it  well  feAough  to  (hew  it  5  and^ 
with  the  ufual  procefs  of  literary  tranfac* 
tions,  the  author,  drcading  a  furreptitibus 
edition,  was  forcfed  to  pubMl  it. 

The  event  is  faid  td  have  been  fuch  as  waj 
defired  j  the  pacificatlbn  ftiid  diverfion  of  all 
to  whom  it  related,  except  Sir  George  Brown^ 
who  complained  with  fome  bittemefs  that^ 
in  the  charafter  of  Sir  Plufhe,  he  was  mads 
to  talk  honfenie.  Whetih^r  all  this  be  tniCi 
I  have  fome  doubt  5  for.  at  Paris,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  niece  of  Mrs,  Fermor,  who  prefided 
in  an  Ehglilk  CohVtM,  mentioned  Pope^ft 
work  with  very  littl6  gratitude,  rather  as  an 
infult  riian  an  honour  j  aad  Ihe  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  inherited  the  c^inion  of  hct 
family. 

At  its  firft  appearance  it  was  termed  by 
Addifon  merumfal.     Pope,  however,  faw  that 

■ 

it  was  capable  of  improvement ;  and,  having 
luckily  contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery 
from  the  Rojicruciansy  imparted  the  fcheme 

with 
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with  which  his  head  was  teeming  to  Addifon^ 
who  told  him  that  his  work,  as  it  ftood,  was 
a  delicious  little  things .  and  gave  liim  no  en- 
couragement to  retouch  it. 

This  has  been  too  haftily  confidered  as  an 
'  inJftance  of  .Addifon's  jealpuiy;  for  as  he 
could  not  guefs  the  conduft  of  the  new  de- 
fign,  or  the  poffibihties  of  pleafure  coraprif. 
cd  in  a  fiftion  of  which  there  had  been  no 
examples,  he  might  very  reafonably  and 
kindly  perfuade  the  author  to  acquiefce  in  his 
own  profperity,  and  forbear  an  attempt  which 
Jie  confidered  as  an  unneceffary  hazai'd, 

Addifon's  counfel  was  happily  rejefled. 
Pope  forefaw  the  future  efflorefcence  of  ima- 
gery then  budding  in  his  mind,  and  refolved 
to  Ipare  no  art,  or  industry  of  cultivation. 
The  foft  luxuriance  of  his  fancy  was  already 
fhooting,  and  all  the  gay  varieties  of  dic- 
tion were  ready  at  his  hand  to  colour  and 
embellifh  it. 

His  attempt  was  juftified  by  its  fuccefs* 
The  Rape  of  the.  Lock  Hands  forward,  in  the 
claffes   of  literature,   as  the  moft  exquifite 

example 
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example  of  ludicrous  poetry,  Berkley  con- 
gratulated him  upon  the  dilplay  of  powers^ 
more  truly  poetical  than  he  had  ftiewn  be- 
fore 3  with  elegance  of  defcription  and  juft- 
nefs  of  precepts,  he  had  now  exhibited  bound- 
lefs  fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  confidered  the  intertexturc  of 
the  machinery  with  the  a6lion  as  his  moft 
fuccefsful  exertion  of  poetical  art.  He  in- 
deed could  never  afterwards  produce  any 
thing  of  fuch  unexampled  excellence.  Thole 
performances,  which  ftrike  with  wonder,  are 
combinations  of  fkilfiil  genius  with  happy 
cafualty  j  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  feli- 
city, like  the  difcovery  of  a  new  race  of  pre- 
ternatural agents,  ihould  happen  twice  to  the 
fame  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  the  praife  for  a  long  time 
without  difturbance.  Many  years  afterwards 
Dennis  publilhed  fome  remarks  upon  it, 
•with  very  little  force,  and  with  no  elFeft ; 
for  the  opinion  of  the  publick  was  already 
.fettled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
^riticifm* 

About 
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About  this  time  he  publifhcd  the  Temple 
efFame,  which,  as  he  tells  Steel?  in  their 
correlpondence,  he  had  written  two  ye^s 
before ;  that  is,  wlien  he  wa?  only  twenty- 
two  years  old,  an  early  time  of  life  for  Co 
much' learning  and  fo  much  obfervation  as 
that  work  exhiHts. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  publiih^ 
ed  fbme  remarks,  of  which  tlie  moft  realbn- 
able  is,  that  fome  of  the  lines  reprefent  mp-^ 
tion  as  exhibited  hy  fculpture. 

Of  the  Epiftle  from  Eloifa  to  Ahelard,  I 
do  not  know  the  date.  His  firft  inclination 
to  attempt  a  compofition  of  that  tender  kind 
arofe,  as  Mr.  Savage  told  me,  from  his  pe- 
rufal  of  Prior's  Nut-brown  Maid.  How  much 
he  has  furpaffed  Prior's  work  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be 
faid  with  juftice,  that  he  has  excelled  every 
compofition  of  the  fame  kind.  The  mixture 
of  religious  hope  and  refignation  gives  an 
elevatioji  and  dignity  to  difappointed  love, 
which  images  merely  natural  cannot  beftow. 
The  gloom  of  a  convent  flxikes  the  imagina- 
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tion  with  far  greater  force  than  the  folitude 
of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his 
favourite  in  his  latter  years,  though  I  never 
heard  upon  what  principle  he  flighted  it. 

In  the  next  year  ( 1 7  j  3 )  he  published  Wind- 
for  Forefi  \  o£  which  part  was^  as  he  relates, 
written  at  fixteen,  about  the  fame  time  as  his 
Paftorals,  and  the  latter  part  w;as  added  after- 
wards :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
told.     The  lines  relating  to  the  Peace  confefs 
their  own  date.     It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lanf- 
downe,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
m£[^ence  among  the  Tories ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  tiifi  concluiioti  of  the  poem  gave  great 
pain  to  Addifon,  bol2i  as  a  poet  and  a  pcditi- 
<ian.     Reports  iike  this  are  often  Ipread  with 
boidn^fls  very  ♦di^roporfionate  to  their  evi- 
dence.    Why  fhpuld  Addifon  receive  any  par- 
ticular difturhanceirom  the  laft  Hues  ^fWindr- 
far  F&refi  f   If  bootrariety  of  opinion  could 
poifon  a  politician^,  fee  would  not  live  a  day  -, 
and,  as  a  poet,"  he  muft  have  felt  Pope's  force 
of  genius  mucli  >more  from  many  other  paits 
of  his  works  i 

Z  The 
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The  pain  that  Addilbn  might  feel  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  confefs ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  fo  well  fupprefled  his  difcontent,  that 
Pope  now  thought  himfelf  his  favourite ;  for 
having  been  confulted  in  the  revifal  of  Cato^ 
he  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue ;  and,  when 
Dennis  publifhed  his  Remarks,    undertook 
not  indeed  to  vindicate  but  to  revenge  his 
friend,  by  a  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  jfohn 
Dennis. 
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There  is  reafbn  to  believe  that  Addifbn  gave 
no  encouragement  to  this  difingenuous  hofti- 
lity;   for,   fays  Pope,  in  a  Letter  to  him, 
indeed  your  opinion,  that  'tis  entirely  to  be 
neglefted,  would  be  my  own  in  my  own 
cafes  but  I  felt  more  warmth  here  than  I 
did  when  I  firft  faw  his  book  againft  my- 
felf   (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it 
made  me  heartily  merry)."     Addifon  was 
not  a  man  on  whom  fuch  cant  of  fenfibility 
could  make  much  impreffion     He  left  the 
pamphlet  to  itfelf,   liaving  difbwned  it  to 
Dennis,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  Pope  to 
have  deferved  much  by  his  officioufnefs^ 
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I'his  year  was  printed  in  the  Guardian  tlic 
ironical  comparifon  between  the  Paftorals  of 
Philips  and  Pope ;  a  compofition  of  artifice, 
critieifm,  and  literature,  to  which  nothiz^g 
equal  will  eafily  be  found.  The  fuperiority 
of  Pope  is  fo  ingenioufly  diflembled,  and  the 
feeble  lines  of  Philips  fo  fkilfuUy  preferred, 
that  Steele,  being  deceived,  was  unwilling  to 
print  the  paper  left  Pope  fhould  be  offended* 
Addifon  imrtiediately  faw  the  writer's  defign ; 
and,  as  -it  fesjns,  had  malice  enough  to  con- 
ceal his  difcoveryj  and  to  permit  a  publica- 
tion which,  by  making  his  friend  Philips 
ridiculous^  made  him  foi^  ever  an  enemy 
to  Popei 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  Paint- 
ing with  that  of  Poetry,  and  put  himfelf 
under  the  tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was  near- 
fighted,  and  therefore  not  formed  by  nature 
for  a  painter :  he  tried,  however,  how  far  he 
could  advance,  and  fometimes  perfuaded  his 
friends  to  fit.  A  pifhire  of  Betterton,  fup- 
poled  to  be  drawn  by  him,  was  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Lord  Mansfield :  if  this  was  taken 
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from  the  life,  he  muft  have  begun  to  paint 
earlier ;  for  Bettertoix  was  now  dead.  Pope's* 
ambition  of  this  new  art  produced  feme,  en-* 
comiaftick  verfea  to  Jerva»,  which  certainly 
fliew  his  power  as  a  poet,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of  paints 
ing- 

He  appears  to  hSvef  regarded  Betterton  with 
kindnefs  and  efteem;  aind  after  his  death 
publiihed,  under  his  name,  a  Verfion  into' 
modern  Englifh  of  Chaucer's  Prologues,  *and 
one  of  his  Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by 
Mr.  Harte,  were  believed  to  have  beai  the  per-' 
foimance  of  Pope  himfelf  by  Feriton,  wha 
made  him  a  gay  offer  of  five  pounds,  if  he^ 
would  fhew  them  in  the  hand  of  Bettertoft. 

The  next  year  (171 3)  produced  a  bolder 
attempt,  by  which  profit  was  fought  as  well 
as  praife.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherta 
written,  however  they  might  have  diffufedhis 
name,  had  made  very  little  addition  to  hi^ 
fortune.  The  allowance  which  his  father" 
made  him,  though,  proportioned  to  what  he' 
had,  it  might  be  liberal,  could  not  be  large ; 
his  religion  hindered  him  from  the  occupation 

of 
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0^  any  civil  employment,  and  he  complained 
that  he  wanted  even  money  to  buy  books  *. 

lie  therefore  refolved  to  try  how  iFar  the 
favour  of  the  publick  extended,  by  foliciting  a 
fubfcriptioil  to  a  verfion  of  the  ///W,  with 
large  notes* 

To  print  by  fubfcriptioii  was,  for  fome 
time,  a  praftice  peculiar  to  the  Ehglifh.  The 
firft  coiifiderable  work  for  which  this  expedi- 
ent Was  employed  is  faid  to  have  been  Dryden's 
Virgil'^  and  it  had  been  tried  again  with  great 
fuccefs  when  the  Trailers  were  coUefted  into 
Volumes* 

There  was  realbn  tb  believe  that  Pope's  at-* 
tempt  would  be  fuccefsful.  He  was  in  the 
full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  perfonally 
known  to  almoft  all  whom  dignity  of  em- 
{)loyment  or  fplendour  of  reputation  had  made 
eminent ;  he  converfed  indifferently  with  both 
parties,  and  never  difturbedthe  publick  with 
his  political  opinions  3  and  it  might  be  natu- 
rally expefted,  as  each  fadtion  then  boafted 
its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great  men,  who  on 

*  Spence. 
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other  occafions  praftifed  all  the  violence  of 
oppofition,    would  emulate  each   other   in 
their  encouragement  of  a  poet  who  had  de- 
lighted all,  and  by  whom  none  had  been 
offended. 

With  thofe  hopes,  he  offered  an  Englilh 
Iliad  to  fubfciibers,  in  fix  volumes  in  quarto> 
for  fix  guineas;    a  fum,  ^iccording  to  the 
value  of  money  at  that  time,  by  no  means 
inconfiderable,  and  greater  than  I  believe  to 
have  been  ever  afked  before.     Hi^  propofal, 
however,  was  very  favourably  received,  and 
the  patrons  of  literature  were  bufy  to  recom- 
mend his  undertaking,  and  promote  his  in-        J 
tereft.     Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that 
fuch  a  genius  fhould  be  wafted  upon  a  work 
not  original ;  but  propofed  no  means  by  which 
he  might  live  without  it:  Addifon  recom- 
mended caution  and  moderation,-  and  advifed 
him  not  to  be  content  with  the  praife  of  half 
the  natioUy  when  he  might  be  univerfally  fa- 
voured. 

The  greatneis  of  the  delign,  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world,  naturally  raifed  lueh  expe6lations  of 

the 
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the  future  fale,  that  the  bookfellers  made  their 
offers  wijth  ^eat  eagemefs ;  but  the  higheft 
bidder  was  Bernard  Lintoty  who  became  pro- 
prietor on  conditian  of  fupplying,  at  his  own 
expence,  all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  de- 
livered, to  fubfcribers,  or  prefented  to  friends, 
and  paying  two  hundred  pounds  for  every 
volume. 

Of  the  Quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  ftipulated 
that  none  fhould  be  printed  but  for  the  au- 
thor, that  the  ful^fcription  might  not  be  de- 
preciated; but  Lintot  imprefled  the  fame  pages 
upon  a  fmall  Folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle thinner;  and  fold  exaftly  at  half  the 
price,  for  half  a  guinea  each  volume,  books 
fo  little  inferior  to  the  Quartos,  that,  by  a 
fraud  of  trade,  thofe  Folios,  being  afterwards  \ 

fhortened  by  cutting  away  the  top  and  hot-  \ 

torn,  were  Xold  as  copies  printed  for  the  fub- 
fcribers. 

Lintot  printed  fome  on  royal  paper  in  Fo* 
lie  for  two  guineas  a  volume ;  but  of  this  ex- 
periment hie  repented,  and  his  fon  fold  copies 
of  the  firft  volume  with  all  their  extent  of 
margin  for  two  fhillings. 
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It  is  unpleafant  to  relate  that  the  book* 
feller,  after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality, 
was,  by  a  very  unjuft  and  illegal  a6tion,  de- 
frauded of  his  profit.     An  edition    of  the 
Englifli  Iliad  was  printed  in  Holland  in  Du- 
odecimo, and  imported  clandeftinely  for  the 
gratification  of  thofe  who  were  impatient  to 
read  what  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  buy. 
This  .fraud  could  only  be  pounterafted  by  an 
j^ition  equally  cheap  and  more  commodious ; 
and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  contrail  his  Folio 
at  once  into  a.  Duodecimo,  and  lofe  the  ad- 
vantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation.     The 
notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were  placed 
at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  ^ey  had  been  in 
the  large  volumes,  were  now  fubjoined  to  the 
text  in  the  fame  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
eafily  confulted.     Of  this  edition  the  fale  was 
doubtlefs  very  numerous;  but  indeed  great 
numbers  were  neceflary  to  produce  conlid^r-* 
able  profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  propofals^ 
and  engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but; 
in  fome  degree  that  of  his^  friends  who  pa^ 
tronifed  his  fubfcription,  began  to  be  frighted 
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At  his  omi  undertaking ;  and  finding  himielf 
at  firfl:  embarrafled  with  difficulties,  which 
retarded  and  opprefled  him,  he  was  for  a  time 
timorous  and  uneafy ;  had  his  nights  difturbed 
by  dreams  of  long  journeys  through  unknown 
ways,  and  wiflied,  as  he  laid,  that  fomebodj^ 
would  hang  him  *• 

This  mifery,  however,  was  not  of  long 
continuance ;  he  grew  by  degrees  more  ac- 
quainted with  Homer's  images  and  expref- 
lions,  and  pra£tice  increafed  his  facility  of 
verfification.  In  a  (hort  time  he  reprefents 
himfelf  as  dilpatching  regularly  fifty  verfes  a 
day,  which  would  fhew  him  by  an  eafy  com- 
putation the  temiinaiion  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexa- 
tion. He  thatafks  a  iubicription  fbon  finds 
that  he  has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  en- 
courage him  defame  him.  He  that  wants 
money  will  rather  be  thought  angry  than 
poor,  and  he  that-wiflues  to  fave  his  money 
conceals  his  avarice  by  his  malice.  Addifon 
had  hinted  his  fufpicion  that  Pope  was  too 
much  a  Tory ;  and  fome  of  the  Tories  fuf^r 

^  Spence. 
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pefted  his  principles  becaufe  he  had  contriU 
buted  to  the  Guardian j,  which  was  carried  on 
by  Steele. 

To  thofe  who  cenfured  his  politicks  were 
added  enemies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  call- 
ed in  queftion  his  knowledge  qf  Greek,  ajid 
his  qualifications  for  a  tranflator  of  Homer. 
To  thefe  he  made  no  publick  oppofition ;  but 
in  one  pf  his  Letters  efcapes  from  them  as 
well  as  he  c^.  At  an  age  hke  his,  for  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty-five,  with  an  iir 
regular  education,  and  a  courfe  of  life  of 
which  much  feems  to  have  palfed'  in  conver- 
fation,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  overflow- 
ed with  Greek.  But  when  hfi  felt  himfelf 
deficient  he  fought  afliftance;  and  what  man 
of  learning  would  refufe  to  help  him  ?  Mi- 
nute enquiries  into  the  force  of  words  are 
lefs  neceffary  in  tranflating  Homer  than  other 
poets,  becaufe  his  pofitions  are  general,  and 
his  reprefentations  natural,  with  very  little 
dependence  on  local  or  temporary  ciiftoms, 
on  thofe  changeable  fcenes  of  artificial  life, 
which,  by  mingling  original  with  accidental 
notions,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  images 
which  time  effaces,  produce  ambiguity  in 
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idK<f):ion3  and  obfcurity  in  books.  To  this 
ppen  difplay  of  unadulterated  nature  it  muft 
be  alcribed,  that  Hpmer  has  fewer  pafTages  of 
doubtful  meaning  than  any  other  poet  either 
in  the  learned  or  in  modem  languages.  I 
have  read  of  a  man,  who  being,  by  his 
ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify 
his  cuiiofity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the 
pppofite  page,  declared  that  from  the  rude 
fimplicity  of  the  lines  literally  rendered,  he 
formed  nobler  ideas  of  the  Homeric  ma- 
jefly  thfmi  from  the  laboured  elegance  of  po- 
lifhed  veriions. 

Thofe  literal  tranflations  were  always  at 
hand,  and  from  them  he  could  always  ob- 
tain his  author's  fenfe  with  fufficient  certain- 
ty ;'  and  among  the  readers  of  Homer  the 
number  is  very  fmall  of  thofe  who  find  much 
in  the  Greek  more  than  in  the  Latin,  except 
the  mufick  of  the  numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the 
poetical  tranflation  of  Eobanus  Heffus^  an  un- 
wearied writer  of  Latin  verfes ;  he  had  the 
French  Homers  of  La  Valterie  and  Daciery 

^d  tlie  Englifh  of  Chapmariy  Hobbes,  and 
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Ogylby.  With  Chapman,  whole  work,  though- 
now  totally  iieglefted,  feems  to  have  been 
popular  almoft  to  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
he  had  very  frequent  confiiltations,  and  per- 
haps never  tranflited  any  paffage  till  he  had 
read  his  vedion,' which  indeed  he  has  been 
fometimes  fufpefted  of  uiing  inftead  of  the 
on^^naL 


Notw  were  likewife  to  be  provided ;  for 
the  fix  volumes  would  have  been  very  little 
more  than  fix  pamphlets  without  them.  What 
the  mere  perulal  of  the  text  could  fuggeft. 
Pope  wanted  no  affiftance  to  colie6t  or  me- 
thodize; but  more  was  neceflary;  many 
pages  were  to  be  filled,  and  learning  muft 
fupply  materials  to  wit  and  judgment.  Some- 
thing might  be  gathered  from  Dacier ;  but 
ilo  man  loves  to  be  indebted  to  his  contem- 
poraries, and  Dacier  was  acceffible  to  com- 
mon readers,  ^uftathius  was  therefore  ne- 
ceffarily  confulted.  To  read  Euftathius,  of 
whofe  work  there  was  then  no  Latin  verfion,  I 
fufpeft  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to 
have  been  able;  fome  other  was  therefore 
to  be  found,  who  had  leifure  as  well  as 
abilities,  and  he  was  doubtlefs  moft  readi- 
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ly  emjdoycd  who  would  do  much  work  for 
little  money. 

The  hiftory  of  the  notes  has  never  been 
traced*  Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his  poems, 
declares  himfelf  the  commentator  in  part  upon 
the  Iliad  i  and  it  appears  from  Fenton's  Let- 
ter, preferved  in  the  Mufeum,  that  Broome 
was  at  firft  engaged  in  confulting  Euftathius; 
but  that  after  a  time,  whatever  vras  the  rea- 
fon,  he  defifted :  another  man  of  Cambridge 
was  then  employed,  who  foon  grew  weaiy  of 
the  work ;  and  a  third  was  recommended  by 
Thirlbyy  who  is  now  difcovered  to  have  been 
yortin^  z  man  fince  well  known  to  the  learned 
world,  who  complained  that  Pope,  having 
accepted  and  approved  his  performance,  ne- 
ver teftified  any  curiofity  to  fee  him.  The 
terms  which  Fenton  ufes  are  very  mercantile: 
/  tbink  atjirfijight  that  his  performance  is  very 
commendable  J  and  have  fent  word  for  him  to 
finijh  the  lyth  book^  and  to  fend  it  with  his  de-* 
mandsfor  his  trouble.  I  have  here  enclofed  the^ 
fpecimen  ;  if  the  refi  come  before  the  return^  I 
will  keep  them  till  I  receive  your  order.  ' 

Broome  then  offered  his  fervice  a  fecond 
fime,  which  was  probably  accepted,  as  they 

had 
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liad  afterwards  a  clofer  correlpondence.  Par- 
nell  contributed  the  Life  of  Homer,  which 
Pope  found  fo  harfh,  that  he  took  great  pains 
in  corre6ling  it ;  and  by  his  own  diligence, 
with  fuch  help  as  kindnefs  or  money  could 
procure  him,  in  fomewhat  more  than  five 
years  he  completed  his  verfion  of  the  Iliad^ 
with  the  notes.  He  began  it  in  171 2,  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  concluded  it  in  171 B, 
his  thirtieth  year. 

a 

When  we  find  him  tranflating  fifty  lines  a 
day,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  would 
have  brought  his  work  to  a  more  fpeedy  con- 
clufion.    The  J//W,  contdning  lefs  than  fixrr 
teen  thoufand  verfes,  might  have  been  de- 
ipatchcd  in  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
days  by  fifty  verfes  in  a  day.     The  notes, 
compiled  with  the  affiftance  of  his  mercena- 
ries, could  not  be  fuppofed  to  require  more 
time  than  the  text.     According  to  this  cal- 
culation, the  progrefs  of  Pope  may  feem  to 
have  been  flow ;  but  the  diflance  is  commonly^ 
very  great  between  actual  performances  ^d 
fpeculative  poffibility.     It  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe, that  as  much  as  has  been  done  to-day 
may  be  done  to-morrow ;  but  on  tlite  morrow 

fomc 
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fome  difficulty  emerges,  br  fome  external  im- 
pediment obftrufts.  Indolence,  interruption, 
bulinefs,  and  pleafure,  all'  take  their  turns  of 
retardation ;  and  every  long  work  is  length- 
ened by  a  thoufand  caufes  that  can,  and  ten 
thoufand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Per- 
haps no  extenfive  apd  multifarious  perform- 
ance was  ever  efFefled  within  the  term  origi- 
nally fixed  in  the  undertaker's  mind.  He. 
that  runs  againft  Time,  has  an  antagonift  not 
fubjecl  to  cafualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  tranfla- 
tion,  though  report  feems  to  have  over-rated 
it,  was  fuch  as  the  world  has  not  often  feen. 
The  fubfcribers  were  five  hundred  and  feventy- 
five.  The  copies,  for  which  fiibfcriptions 
were  given,  were  fix  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
For  thofe  copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay ; 
he  therefore  received,  including  the  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  volume,  five  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  four  fhillings, 
without  dedu6tion,  as  the  books  were  fupplied 
by  Lintot. 

By  the  fiiccefs  of  his  fubfcription  Pope  was 
i^elieved  from  thofe  pecuniary  diftreffes  with 

which. 
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which,  notwithftanding  his  popularity,   hd 
had  hitherto  ftruggled.     Lord  Oxford  had- 
often  lamented  his  difqualification  for  pub- 
lick  employment,  but  never  propofed  a  pen- 
fion.     While  the  tranflation  of  Homer  was  in 
its  progrefs,  Mr.  Craggs,  then  fecretary  of 
ftate,  offered  to  procure  him  a  penfion,  which, 
at  leaft  during  his  miniftry,  might  be  enjoyed 
with  fecrecy.    This  was  not  accepted  by  Pope, 
who  told  him,  however,  that,  if  he  fhould  be 
prefled  with  want  of  money,  he  would  fend 
to  him  for  occafiphal  fupplies.     Craggs  was 
not  long  in  power,  and  was  never  fblicited 
for  money  by  Pope,  who  difdained  to  beg 
what  he  did  not  want. 

With  the  product  of  this  fubfcriptioni 
which  he  had  too  much  difcretion  to  fquander, 
he  fecured  his  future  life  from  want  j  by  confi-^ 
derable  annuities.  The  eftate  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  was  found  to  have  beeri 
charged  With  five  hundred  pounds  a  year^ 
payable  to  Pope,  which  doubtlefs  his  tranfla-* 

m 

tion  enabled  him  to  purchafe. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiolity,, 
that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  hiftory  of  the 

Englifli 
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Engfifh  Iliad.  It  is  certainly  the  noblcft: 
verfion  of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever 
feen  >  and  its  publication  muft  therefore  be* 
coniiderecl  as  one  of  the  great  events  ih  the 
annals  of  Learning. 

To  thofe  who  have  Ikill  to  eftimate  the 
excellence  and  difficulty  of  this  great  work, 
it  muft  be  very  defirable  to  know  how  it  was 
performed,  and  by  what  gradations  it  ad- 
vanced  to  correfhiefs.  Of  fuch  an  intellec- 
tual procefs  the  knowledge  has  very  rarely 
hccn  attainable  -,  but  happily  there  remains 
the  original  copy  of  the  Iliady  which,  being 
obtained  by  Bolingbroke  as  a  curiofity,  de- 
fcended  from  him  to  Mallet,  and  is  now  by 
the  fblicitation  of  the  late  Dr.  Maty  repofited 
in  the  Mufeum# 

Between  this  mariufcript,  which  is  written 
tipon  accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the 
lariated  edition, ;  there  muft  have  been  an  in* 
termediate  copy,  that  was  perhaps  deftroyed 
as  it  returned  from  the  prefs. 

From  the  fkft  copy  I  have  procured  a  few 
trahfcripts,  and  fhall  exhibit  firft  the  printed 
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lines ;  then,  in  a  finaller  print,  thofe  of*  tisS 
manufcripts,  with  all  their  variations.  Thofe 
woi'ds  in  the  fmall  print  which  are  given  i« 
Italicfcs,  are  cancelled  in  the  copy,  and  the 
words  placed  under  them  adopted  in  their 

* 

ftead. 

The  beginning  of  the  firft  book  ftands  thus  i 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  fon,  the  direful  fpring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddefs,  ling ; 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloonay  reiga 
The  fouls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  flain# 

The  ftern  Pelides*  rage,  O  Goddefs^  ling, 

wrath 

Of  all  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fatal  fpring, 

Grecian 

fThat  flrew'd  with  avarriors  dead  the  Phrygian  plain^ 

heroes 

And  peopled  the  dark  hellivith  heroes  flain  ; 
£ird  the  (hady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 

Whofe  Hmbs,  unburied  on  the  naked  fhorc^ 

« 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  drove ; 
Such  was  the  fovereign  dopm^  and  fuch  the  will 
of  Jove. 

Whofe  limbs,  unburied  on  the  hoftile  fhore. 

Devouring  dogs  and  greedy  vultures  tore, 

Since  fix^  Atrides  and  Achilles  ftrovc  ; 

Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will  of  Jove, 

Declare, 
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t)ectarc,  O  Mufc,  in  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprung  the  fierce  ftrife,    from  what  ofFended 
^  Power! 

iLatona's  fon  a  dire  contagion  fpread^ 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead  ; 
The  King  of  Men  his  reverend  prieft  defy'd. 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy*d. . 

Declare^  O  Goddefs^  what  ofFended  Power 

Enflam'd  their  rage,  in  that  ill-omened  hour; 

anger  fatal^  haplefs 

Phoebus  himfelf  the  dire  debate  procured, 

fierce 

*r*  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injured  priefl  endur'd  ; 

For  this  the  God  a  dire  ihfeftion  fpread. 

And  heap'd  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead : 

The  £ing  of  Men  the  facred  Sire  defy'd. 

And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

l^^or  Chryfes  fought  with  coftly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Viftor^s  chain  j 
Suppliant  the  renerable  Father  ftands, 
Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grace  his  hands. 
By  thefe  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down. 
Extends  the  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown* 

For  Chryfes  fought  by  pre/ents  to  regain 

coltly  gifts  to  gain  .  . . 

His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victor's  chain ; 

Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  flands,  '  ! 

Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grac'd  his  hands, 

^y  thefe  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 

The  golden  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown, 
Preients  the  fceptre 

Vol,  IV.  E  For 
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For  thef^  aiHnJigns  of  his  God  he  bare^ 
.  The  God  that  finds  his  golden  Jhfifts  afar  ; 
*  The  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man. 

Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

He  fued  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace* 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus*  royal  race ; 

Yc  kirtg^    and  wari^iorsj    may  your   vows    be 

crown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  ^ 
May  Jove  reftore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o*er^ 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  (hgre. 

To  all  he  Aied,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace- 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royaJ;rape» 

Ytfons  efJ4r.eus,  may  your  vows  bye  crown'd. 
Kings  and  warriors 

Tour  labours,  fy  the  Gods  h.allymr  lahonrs  cr^wn^d^ 

So  may  the  Gods  your  arms  ivith  conqueji  hlefs. 

And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground]^ 
nil  laid 

A^d.  crmxin.yoar  labours  ivith  deferni^ d  fuccsfs  ; 

May  Jove  reitore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'ern 

Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your,  native  fhore. 

But,  oh !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  paioj 
And  give  Chryfcis  to  thefe  arms  again  j 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  prefent  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jove, 

But,  oh  !  relieve  a  haplefs  parent's  pain. 

And  give  my  daughter  to  thefe  arms  again.; 

Receive  my  gifis ;  if  mercy  fails,  yet  let  my  prefent  IHOV^^ 

And  fear  the  God  that  deals  his  darts  around^ 
avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jove. 

The 
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The  Greeks,  in  fliouts,  theif  joint  afltnt  declafe 
The  prieft  to  reverence,  and  rdeafe  the  fair. 
Not  fo  Atrides  i  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'd  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 

He  r^,  tAe  Greeks  their  jdiivt  ftfl^nt  declate,- 
7he  father  /aid ^  the  gen\rous  Greeks  relent y 

T'  accept  the  ranfom,  and  releafe  the  fair  : 
Re<vere  the  ptiefi^  and /peak  their  j  tint  ajfent : 

Not  fo  the  tyrant^  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Atrides 

Repuls'd  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply *d«. 
[ N6t  fo,  the  tyrant .    DutDiw.] 

Of  thefe  lines,  and  of  the  whole  fifft  book, 
I  am  told  that  there  was  yfej:  a  former  copy, 
taiore  varied,  and  more  deforaied  with  inter- 
lineations. 

The  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  varies 
very  little  from  the  printed  page,  and  is  there^ 
fore  fet  down  without  any  parallel  >  the  few 
flight  differences  do  not  require  to  be  elabo- 
rately difplayed. 

J^o^  pleafing  $6ep  hr(d  {t^d,  each  mortal  eye; 
Stretched  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie; 
Th'  Immortals  flumber^d  on  theif  thrones  above. 
All  hm.  the  ever- watchful  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  fon  he  bends  his  care. 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 

E  2  Then 
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.Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rife  to  light. 

And  thus  commands  the  vifion  of  the  night : 
direfls 

Fly  hence,  delufive  dream,  and,  light  as  air. 

To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair  s 

Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th*  embattled  train, 

March  all  his  legions  to  the  dufty  plairt. 

Now  tell  the  King  'tis  given  him  to  deftroy 
Declare  ev'n  now 

The  lofty  walls  of  wide-extended  Troy  -, 
toyrers 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  Fate  contend ; 

At  Juno's  fuit  the  heavenly  fadions  end. 

Deftruftion  hovers  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

'  hangs 

And  nodding  Ilium  waits  th'  impending  falL 

Invocation  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

^    Say,  Virgins,  feated  round  the  throne  divine. 
All-knowing  Goddeffes !  immortal  Nine ! 
Since  earth's  wide  regions.  Heaven's  unmeafur'd 

height. 
And  hell's  abyfs,  hide  nothing  from  your  fight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals !  loft  in  doubts  below. 
But  guefs  by  rumbur,  and  but  boaft  we  know) 
Oh  fay  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirft  of  fame. 
Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  deftruftion  came ! 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thoufand  tongues^ 
A  throat  of  brafs  and  adamantine  lungs. 

.      '      *  C  Now, 
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Now>  Virgin  Goddess,  immortal  Nine ! 
That  round  Olympus'  heavenly  fummit  ihine« 
Who  fee  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  hell  profound. 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  refbund  ; 
Relate  what  armies  fought  the  Trojan  land. 
What  nations  follow'd,  and  what  chiefs  command  ; 
(For  doubtful  Fame  diflradls  mankind  below. 
And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothing  know) 
Without  your  aid,  to  count  th'  unnumber'd  train, 
A  thoufand  mouths,  a  thoufand  tongues  were  va^n» 

Book  Vf  V.  I, 

But  Pallas  now  Tydidcs'  foul  infpires. 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires : 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathlefs  fame  to  raife. 
And  crown  her  hero  with  diftinguifh'd  praife, 
High  on  his  helm  eeleftial  lightnings  play. 
His  beamy  jDhield  emits  a  living  ray  ^ 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  inceffant  ftreams  fupplies. 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  fkies. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  foul  infpires. 

Fills  wjth  her  rage^  and  warms  with  all  htr  Sltcs  ;  . 

force    ' 

O'er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raife. 

Above  the  Greeks  her  'warrior's  fame  to  raife^ 

his  deathlefs 

An4  crown  her  hero  with  immortal  praife  : 

diflinguifh'd 

Bright  from  his  beamy  creji  the  lightnings  play. 
High     on  helm 

From  his  broad  buckler  flafh'd  the  living  ray. 
High  on  his  helm  eeleftial  lightnings  play, 
Jiis  beamy  fhield  emits  a  living  ray, 
'  E  3  Thft 
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The  Goddei^  wilh  k^  hf9^$h  tk»  flaine  TuppUciS* 
Bright  as  the  fl^r  ]^hoie  foes  in  Autumn  riffS ; 
Htr  breath  di^^ine  thick  fh-eamiog  flames  fuppiies^ 
Bright  ^  ^he  fiar  t)ia(  fires  ^h'  4U(anmal  Bi.m : 
Th'  unwearied  blajse  ineef&nt  ilreatn^  fupplies» 
X^ike  (he  red  ^  th^t  fires  th'  aaitumnal  (kies. 

When  firfl:  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight. 
And  bath'd  in  ocean  Ihoots  a  keener  light. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  beftow'd. 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd  j 
Onward  Ihe  drives  him  furious  to  engage. 
Where  the  fight  burns^  and  where  the  thickeft 

When  freih  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight, 

A^d  gilds  old  Ocean  ivith.a  bUz«  of  light. 

Bright  as  the  fl:ar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  Ikies, 

Frelh  from  thp  deep,  and  gilds  the  feas  and  (kiest 

Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  beftow'd. 

Such  fparkling  rays  from  his  bright  armour  flow'd*     . 

Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd. 

Onward  fhe  drives  him  headlong  to  engage, 

furious 

Where  the  cwar  ble$dsy  and  where  ^t  fierce  ft  ragei 
fight  burns  thickeft 

« 

The  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fought, 
A  wealthy  prieft,  but  rich  without  a  fault  j* 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led. 
The  fons^  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred  i 

There  liv'd  a  Trojan-nJ)ares  was  his  name. 
The  priell  of  Vulcan^  rich,  yet  voicl  of  blame  | 

The 
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The  fons  of  Dares  iiril  the  cohibat  fought, 
A  wealthy  prieft,  but  rich  without  a  fault, 

Conclttfion  of  EQokyYLl.  v.  687. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  Ipreads  her  facrcd  lights 
When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  deep  ferene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  ftars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  flied. 
And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  fhine  the  vales— the  rocks  in  profpeft  rife, 
A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  fkies  ) 
The  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufcful  light. 
So  many  flames  befofe  proud  Ilion  blaee. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  raysjj 
The  long  reflexion  of  the  diftant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  (pires ; 
A  thoufand  piles  the  dufky  horrors  gild> 
And  flioot  a  fhady  luftre  o'er  the  fiield ; 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whoft  umber'd  arms  by  fits  thick  flalhes  fend  \ 
Loud  neigh  the  couriers  o'er  their  heaps  of  corn. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rifing  morn. 

As  when  in  ftiUneA  6^  the  filent  night. 
As  when  the  moon  in  all  her  luftre  bright,. 

E  4  As 
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As  when  the  moon  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 

O'er  heaven's  char  zzwttftjeds  htx  fil'uer  light  ; 

pure  fpreads    facred 

As  ftill  in  air  the  trembling  luilre  floods 

And  o'er  its  golden  border  fhqots  a  flood ; 

When  no  loofe  gale  diilurbs  the  deep  ferene, 
not  a   breath 

And  no  dim  cloud  o'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene  y 
not  a 

Around  her  filver  throne  the  planets  glow. 

And  ftars  unnumber'd  trembling  beams  beftow  | 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

And  ilars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  : 

Ckar  gleams  of  light  o'er  the  darl^  trees  are  feen^ 

•  o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  fheds. 

O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  ^een  they,  (bed,  ' 

gleam 
verdure 

And  tip  with  filv^r  all  the  mountain  heads  : 
^  foreil 

And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head. 

The  vallies  open,  and  the  forefts  rife^ 

The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  profped  rife. 

Then  ih^ne  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  proipeft  rife| 

All  Nature  ftands  reveal'd  before  our  eyes  ; 

A  flood  of  glory  burils  from  all  the  fkies. 

The  confcious  fhepherd,  joyful  at  the  fight. 

Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light* 

The  confcious  ywtf/ffx  rejoicing  at  the  fight, 

fhepherds  gazing  with  delight 

Eye  the  blue  vault^  and  blefs  the  a;/a'/V  light, 

glorious 
ufeful 

So  many  flames  before  the  na'vy  blaze, 

proud  Ilion 

And  lighten  glimnfering  Xanthus  with  their  rays, 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams^ 

yVnd  tip  the  diflant  fpires  with  fainter  beams  y 
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The  long  reflexions  of  the  dillant  fires 
Gild  the  high  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires^ 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires ; 
A  thoufand  fires  at  diftant  ftations  bright. 
Gild  the  dark  profped,  and  difpel  the  night. 

Of  thefe  fpecimens  every  man  who  has  cul- 
tivated poetry,  or  who  delights  to  trace  the 
miiid  from  the  nidenefs  of  its  firft  concepti- 
ons to  the  elegance  of  its  laft,  will  naturally 
defire  a  greater  number ;  but  moft  other  read- 
ers are  already  tired,  and  I  am  not  writing 
only  to  poets  and  philofophers. 

The  J/iad  was  publifhed  volume  by  volume, 
as  the  tranflation  proceeded;  the  firft  four 
books  appeared  in  1715*  The  expe6lation 
of  this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and 
eveiy  man  who  had  connefted  his  name  with 
criticifin,  or  poetry,  was  defirous  of  fuch  in- 
telligence as  might  enable  him  to  talk  upon 
the  popular  topick.  Halifax,  who,  by  hav- 
ing been  firft  a  poet,  and  then  a  patron  of  po- 
etry, had  acquired  the  right  of  being  a  judge, 
was  willing  to  hear  fome  books  while  they 
were  yet  unpubliftied.  Of  this  rehearfal  Pope 
^erwards  gave  the  following  account  ^. 

*  Spence. 
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"  The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a 
**  pretender  to  tafte  than  really  poflefled  o£ 
^*  it. — When  I  had  finifhed  the  two  or  threq 
**  firft  books  of  my  tranflation  of  the  Iliad, 
that  Lord  defired  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
hearing  them  read  at  his  houfe. — Addifon, 
Congreve,  and  Garth,  were  there  at  the 
"  reading.     In  four  or  five  places,   Lord 
"  Halifax  ftopt  me  very  civilly,  and  with  a 
"  Ipeech  each  time,  much  of  the  fame  kind,  *  I 
**  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope ;  but  there  is 
**  fomething  in  that  paflage  that  does  not 
quite  pleafe  me. — Be  fo  good  as  to  mark  the 
place,  and  confider  it  a  little  at  your  leifure. 
— Fm  fure  you  can  give  it  Si  little  turn/ 
"  I  returned  from  Lord  Halifax's  with  Dr» 
**  Garth,  in  his  chariot;  and,  as  we  were 
going  along,  was  faying  to  the  Doftor,  that 
my  Lord  had  laid  me  under  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  by  fuch  loofe  and  general  ob- 
"  fervations ;  that  1  had  been  thinking  over 
the  paflages  almoft  ever  fince,  and  could 
not  guefe  at  what  it  was  that  offended  his ' 
Lordftiip  in  either  of  them .    Garth  laughed 
heartily  at  my  embarraffment ;  faid,  I  had 
'  ^  not  been  long  eno\igh  acquainted  with  Lord 

**  Halifax 
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^^  Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet ;  that  I  need 
pot  puzzle  myfelf  about  lookingthofe  places 
ov^r  and  over,  when  I  got  home.  *  All  you 
need  do  (fays  he)  is  to  leave  them  juft  as 
^^  they  are ;  call  cm  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three 
*^  months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kindob- 
**  fervations  on  thofe  pafl^es,  and  tlien  read 
**  them  to  him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him 
*'  much  longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be 
**  anfwcrable  for  .the  event/  I  followed  his 
advice ;  waiteil  on  Lord  Halifax  fome  time 
after  s  faid,  I  hoped  he  would  find  his  ob- 
^  jedlions  to  thole  palTages  removed;  read 
them  to  him  exaftly  as  they  were  at  firft : 
and  his  Lordfhip  was  extremely  pleafed 
^^  with  them,  and  cried  out,  jiy,  now  they 
•*  are  perfeSfly  right :  nothing  can  be  better^** 

It  is  feldom  that  the  great  or  the  wife  fuipeft 
that  they  are  defpifed  or  cheated.  Halifax, 
thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of  fecuring 
inmiortality,  made  fome  advances  of  favour 
and  fome  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope„ 
which  be  feems  to  have  received  with  fuUen 
coldhefs ,  All  our  knowledge  of  this  tranlac-. 
tion  is  derived  from  a  fing^e  Letter  (Dec.  i, 
J  7 14),  in  which  Pope  fays,  ^'  I  am  obliged  to 

"  you, 
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*'  you,  both  for  the  favours  you  have  done        ' 
^^  me,  and  thofe  you  intend  me.     I  diftnift 


neither  your  will  nor  your  memory,  when 
it  is  to  do  good ;  and  if  I  ever  become  trdu- 
•'  blefome  or  folicitous,  it  muft  not  be  out 
of  expeftation,  but  out  of  gratitude.    Your 
Lordfhip  may  caufe  me  to  live  agreeably  in 
the  town,  or  contentedly  in  the  country, 
which  is  really  all  the  difference  I  fet  be- 
tween an  eafy  fortune  and  a  fmall  one.  *  It 
is  indeed  a  high  ftrain  of  generofity  in  you 
to  think  of  making  me  eafy  all  my  life, 
only  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  di- 
vert you  fome  few  hours ;  but,  if  I  may 
have  leave  to  add  it  is  becaufe  you  think' 
'^  me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there 
**  will  appear  a  better  reafon;  for  I  muft  of 
**  confequence  be  very  much  (as  I  fincerely 
*^  am)  yours  &c/* 
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Thefe  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  ac^ 
ceptance,  ehded  without  efFeft.  The  patron 
was  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  frigid  gratitude, 
and  the  poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dig- 
nity of  independence.  They  probably  were 
fufpicious  of  each  other.  Pope  would  not  de- 
dicate till  he  faw  at  what  rate  his  praife  wqs 
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ydlued  J  he  would  be  troublefome  out  of  gratU 
tudcy  not  expeStation.  Halifax  thought  him* 
felf  entitled  to  confidence,  and  would  give 
nothing,  unlefs  he  knew  what  he  fhould  re- 
ceive. Their  commerce  had  its  beginnmg  irt 
hope  of  praife  on  one  fide,  and  of  money  on 
the  other,  and  ended  becaufe  Pope  was  lefs 
eager  of  money  than  Halifax  of  praife.  It 
is  not  likely  that  Halifax  had  any  perfonal 
benevolence  to  Pope ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope 
looked  on  Halifax  with  fcorn  and  hatred. 

* 

The  reputation  of  tliis  great  work  failed 
of  gaining  him  a  patron ;  but  it  deprived  him 
of  a  friend.  Addifon  and  he  were  now  at 
the  head  of  poetiy  and  criticifm ;  and  both 
in  fiich  a  fl:ate  of  elevation,  that,  like  the  two 
rivals  in  the  Roman  ftate,  one  could  no 
longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a  fupe- 
rior.  Of  the  gradual  abatement  of  kindnefs 
between  friends,  the  beginning  is  often  fcarcely 
difcemible  by  themfelves,  and  the  procefs  is 
continued  by  petty  provocations,  and  incivi- 
lities fometimes  peevifhly  returned,  and  fome- 
times  contemptuoufly  neglefted,  which  would 
efcape  all  attention  but  that. of  pride,  and 
drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  refent- 

ment. 
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ment.  That  the  quarrel  of  thofe  twcy  -nits 
ihcrald  be  minutely  deduced,  is  not  to  be  e:sr- 
pefted  from  a  writer  to  whom,  as  Homer 
fays,  nothing  but  rumour  has  reached y  and  ni&ho 
has  no  perfonal  knowledge. 

Pope  doubtlefs  approached  Addiibn,  when 
the  reputation  of  their  wit  firft  brought  them 
together,  with  the  relpeft  due  to  a  man  whofe 
abilities  were  acknowledged,  and  who,  hav- 
ing attained  that  eminence  to  which  he  was 
himfelf  afpiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  diftri- 
bution  of  literary  feme.     Hfe  psdd  court  wfth 
fofficient  cfilrgeatice  by  his  Prologue  to  CatOy 
Ity  his  abule  of  Dennis,  and,  with  praiie  yet 
tamt  dire6^,  by  his  poem  on  the  Dialogues  on 
Medahy  dT  which  the  immediate  publicafSion 
WHS  then:  intended.     In  all  this  there  was  ito 
hypocrify ;  for  he  confe^d  th*t  he  found  in 
Addifon  fomethixi^  to^xt  pkafing  than  in  a»y 
otkexr  man.    - 


*  • 


it  maiy  be  &ppo^,  that  ^s  Pope  &twl»0i 
ielf  favoured:  by  the  world,  atid^  m<^e  Ins^ 
qaiBsntly  compared  his  own  powers  with  tl^ 
of  others,  his  confidemre^  ii3K:rea&d,  aisd  hid 

Aabmifiion  Isi&ned;  and  that  Addi£>n  fefe 

no 
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no  delight  from  the  advances  of  a  young  wit, 
who  might  focm  contend  with  him  for  the 
iiigliefl:  place.  Every  great  man,  of  whatever 
kind  be  his  greatnefs,,  has  among  his  frieiKls 
thofe  who  officioufly,  or  infkiioufly,  quicken 
his  attention  to  offences,  heighten  his  dif- 
guft,  and  ftimulate  his  refentment.  Of  fuch 
adherents  Addifon  doubtlefs  had  many,  and 
Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be  witiiont  tiiem* 

From  the  emiflion  and  reception  of  the 
Propofals  for  the  Iliady  the  kindnefs  of  Ad- 
difon feems  to  have  abated.  Jervas  the 
painter  once  pleaibd  himielf  (Aug.  20,  17 14) 
with  imagining  that  he  had  re^eftabliflied 
th^ir  frieridihip ;  and  wrote  to  Pope  that  Ad- 
difon once  fufpefted  him  of  too  clofe  a  con-^ 
fedisracy  with  Swift,,  but  was  now  fatisfied 
with,  his  conduift.  To  this  Pope  anfweredy 
a  w€^  after,  that  his' engagements  to  Swift 
were  fuch  as  his  ferviccs  in  regard,  to  the  fub« 
fcription  demanded^,  and  that  the  Tories  ncr^ 
ver  .put  him  under  the  neceffity  of  aiking 
leave  *to  be  grateful.  B'ut^  fays  he,  as  Mr^ 
Addifoji  tiiuji  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  bim^ 
fi^y  and  feems  to  have  no  veryjuft  one  in  regard 
&  me  J  fo  I  muji  own  to  you^  I  expe^  nothing;^  but^ 
I  civility 
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civility  from  him.  In  the  fame  Letter  he 
itientions  Philips,  as  having  been  bufy  tof 
kindle  animofity  between  themj  but,  in  a 
Letter  to  Addifon,  he  expreffes  fome  coTyfci-' 
oufnefs  of  behaviour^  inattentively  deficient 
in  relpe6l. 

Of  Swift's  induftry  in  promoting  the  fiib- 
fcription  there  remains  the  teftimony  of  Ken- 
net,  'no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope. 

**  Nov.  2,  1 71 3,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the 
cofFee-houfe,  and  had  a  bow  from  every 
body  but  me,  who,  I  confefs,  could  not 
but  defpife  him.  Wheii  I  came  to  the  anti- 
chamber  to  wait,  before  prayers,  Dr.  Swift 
was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  bufiiiefs, 
and  afted  as  matter  of  requefts. — Then  he 
inftru6led  a  yoting  nobleman  that  the  beji 
Poet  in  England  v^^s  Mr.  Pope  (a  papill), 
who  had  begun  a  tranflation  of  Homef 
into  Englifh  verfe,  for  which  he  muji  bavi 
them  allfubfcribe ;  for,  fays  he,  the  author 
Jhall  not  begin  to  print  till  /  have  a  thou- 
fand  guineas  for  him." 


\    About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele^  who 

was,  with  all  his  political  fury,  good-natured 

and 
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and  officious,  procured  an  interview  between 
thtk  angiy  rivals,  which  ended  in  aggravated 
malevolence.  On  this  occafion,  if  the  reports 
be  true.  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frank- 
nefs  and  fpirit,  as  a  man  undefervedly  ne- 
giefted  or  oppofed ;  and  Addifon  affcfted  a 
contemptuous  unconcern,  and,  in  a  cilm 
leven  voice,  reproached  Pope  with  his  vanity, 
ani,  telling  him  of  the  improvements  which 
his  early  works  had  received  from  his  own 
remarks  ^nd  thofe  of  Steele,  faid,  that  he, 
being  now  engaged  in  publick  bufinefs,  had 
no  longer  any  «are  for  his  poetical  reputation ; 
nor  had  any  other  defire^  with  regard  to  Pope, 
than  that  his  fhould  not,  .by  too  much  arro- 
gance, alienate  the  publick^ 

To  this  Pope  is  faid  to  have  replied  with 
great  keennefs  and  feverity,  upbraiding  Ad- 
difon with  perpetual  dependance,  and  with 
the  abufe  of  thofe  qualifications  which  he  ha^ 
obtained  at  the  publick  coft,  and  charging 
him  with  mean  endeavours  to  obftruft  the 
progrels  of  rifing  merit*  The  conteft  rofe 
fo  high,  that  they  parted  at  laft  without  any 
interchange  of  civility. 

Vol.  IV.  F  The 
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The  firft  volume  of  Homer  ivas  (1715)  itt. 
fin\e  publift^d ;  mA  a  riy?!  yerfion  of  the. 
firft  /AV,-  fqf  rivals  the  tiiw  of  their- appear- 
ance ineyitaWy  made  thejcti,  was  immediately, 
printed,  \yith  the  name,  of  TickelL,  .  It  vv:a$ 
foon  perceiye4  that>  among  the  foUpwer? .  of 
Addifon,  Tickellhad  the  preference,  andthe^ 
critiek5  and  poets  dividqd  intD  fa.ftions.  .  /> 
f«ys  Pope,,  have  the  town,  that  iV,  Jhe  mob\  gn- 
tnyjid^'y  but  it  i^  not  uncommon  for  the  f mailer 
party  to  fupply  by  indujiry  wlfat  it  wants  in  mm-' 
hers.'ryl  appefll  to  the  people  ai  ^nfy  rigbtfyl 
judges y  andy  while  they  are  not  inclined:  to  con*, 
demn  me,  Jhall  not  fear  the  high-jlyers  at  Buttons*. 
This  oppofition  he  immediately  imputed  to 
Addifon,  and  complained:  of  it  in  terms  fuf* . 
iiciently  refentful  to  Cr^ggs,,  theif  common 
friend.  '        . 

-   When  Addifon's.  opinion  was  afked,  hr  de- 
clared the  vcrfions  to   be  both  good,   but 
Tickeirs  the^  belt  that  ever  had  been  wriiaen  j^    ; 
and  Ibmetimes  faid  that  they  were  both  goody^ 

butthat  Tickell  had  more  of  I&mer.    .       ^  ■ 

•  .     »      « 

'   •    '  •  * 
Pope  was  now  fufficiently  irritated;  h\^ 

reputation  and  his  intereft  were  at  hazard.  He 
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once  intended  to  print  together  the  four  ver- 
(ions  of  Drjr^eh,  Maynwaring,  Pope,  and 
Tickell,  that  they  might  be  readily  compared/ 
and  fairly  eftimated.  This  defign  feems  to 
hdvfe  bfefeh  defeated  by  the  refufal  of  Tonlon, 
who  Was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  three 
vet-fiicflis. 

P<Jpe  intended  at  another  time  a  rigorpu's 
cfiticirm  df  TJckfelFs  trarifldtion,  ahd  hacf 
marked  d  fcopy^,  which  I  hkv6  feefl,  in  all 
|>hices  that  aj^ted  defeftive.  *  But  while  h^ 
was  thus  mfeditatirig  defence  of-  irevenge,  his 
advefiltfy  fbftfc  btfofe  him  without  a  blow/ 
^IK  teice  of  tite  ptlblick  was  riot  long  fuf- 
pfefidfed,  dhid  the  |freference  was  univerfdily 
given  to  Pb'fJe's  petftfniiaiice^ 

ftfe  #as  tdnViriced,  by  adding  one  circiim- 
ftaric^  to  aribther,  that  the  other  tranflatioii 
w^  tJie  ^tikoi  Addifon  Kimfelf ;  but  if  he 
khe#  ^  ifl  Addtfori's  life-tirne,  it  does  not 
4^rfi^  tW  1*^  told  it.  He  left  his  illullrious 
antagbnift  <;o,  bfe  punifhed  by  what  has  beeii 
coHfidef tti  aS  the  moff  pdnful  of  all  reffed- 
fioris,  thfe  remeinbrance  of  a  crime  perpe- 
trated in  vain. 

F  2  The 
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The  oftcr  eircumftances  of  their  qu^ref 
were  thus  related  by  P©pe  *^ 

^  Philips  feemed  to^  hare  been  enceurag^d 
to  abufe  me  in  cofFee-houfes,  and  conver-' 
fations  :  and  Gildon  wrote  a  thing  about 
Wycherley,  in  which  he  had  abufed  botli 
me  and  my  relatiosis  very  grofly .     L<Krd 
Warwick  himfelf  told  me  one  day,  that  it 
^*  was  in  vain  £br  me  to  esideavour  to  be  well 
^  with  Mr.  Addifon ;  that  his  jealous  temper 
^^  would  never  admit  of  a  Ibfeded  friendihip 
^^  between  us :  and,  to  convince  me  of  what 
'^  he  had  faid,  aflUrsd  me>  that  Add^n*  had 
encouraged  Gildon  to  publiih  thofe  fcan- 
dais,  and  had  given  him  ten  guineas  after 
they  were  publilhed.     The  next  day,  while 
I  was  heated  with  what  I  had  heard,  I 
wrote  a  Letter  to-  Mr.  Addifon,  to  let  him 
*^  know  that  I  was-  not  unacqu^ted  with  this 
behaviour  of  his ;  that  if  I  was^  to  ipeak 
feverely  of  him,  in  return  for  k,  it  fliould 
be  in  fuch  a  dirty  way„  that  I  Ihould  rather 
tell  him,  himfelf,,  feirly  of  his-  faults,  and 
allow  his  good  qualities ;  and  that  it  fhould 

*  Sjencc* 
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be  Ibmething  in  the  following  manner :  I 
Aen  adjoined  the  iirft  Iketch  of  what  has 
fence  tjeen  called  my  fatire  on  Addifon. 
Mn  Addifon  ufed  me  very   civilly  ever 


*'  after." 


The  verfes  on  Addifon,  when  they  were 
.fent  tp^  Attertniry,  were  eonfidered  by  bim  as 
the  moft  excellent  of  Pope's  performances ; 
and  the  writer  was  advifed,  iince  he  knew 
where  his  ftrength  lay,  not  to  fuifer  it  to  re- 
niBm  omemployed. 

TMs  year  ( j  715)  being,  by  the  fub/crip* 
tion,  enabled  to  live  more  by  choice,  having 
peirfiiaded  his  father  to  fell  their  eftate  at  Bin- 
field,  he  purchded,  I  think  only  for  his  life, 
that'houfe  at  Twickenham  to  which  his  refi- 
dence  afterwards  procured  fo  much  celebra- 
tion, and  removed  jthitber  with  liis  father  and 
mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  tlie  quincunx 
which  his  verfes  mention  j  and  being  under 
the  n^cfeffity  of  making  a  fubterraneous  paf- 
iage  to  a  garden  on  the  other  fide  of  the  road, 
he  adorned  it  with  foflile  bodies,  and  dignified 

F  3  it 
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*    -  •  * 

it  witjt  the  tjtie  of  a  grotto,;  a  ]^^ace.  o^-fiU»cas 
and  cetreat,  from  which  h&  ^ijdfiavoured  ta 
perfuado  his.  ftiends  and.  hiiniclf  thax  c^*es 
and  oajSions  could  be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wifh  or  plea/ure 

of  an  Englifhman,  who  hajS  more  freqi^nt 

need  to  folicit  than  exclude  the  f^n  ^    but 

Pope's  excavation  was  rcquifite  as  an^ntaraiic^ 

^o  his  garden,  and,  as  ipjne  mpn  try.  to:  be 

proud  of  their  defeats,  he  extra^Sted  an  ornan 

ment  from  an  inconvenience,  *  apd  vaiiity. 

produced  a  grotto  where  neceflity  enforced  a 

paffage.    It  may  be  fjnequently  remarkgd  of 

^0.  Ijtudious  and.  ipeculative,   t^at  th§y  ^^ 

prpijfd  of  trifles,  and  that  their  apiuijbigi^Bt;^ 

feqm  frivolous  and  childilh ;  whether;  it  bcf 

tliat,  rnen  confcioiis  of  great  reputaii^n^tl^}^ 

tjjemfelyqs  aboye  the  re^ch  of  cenfurcj,  ao4 

fafein  the  adipiffion  of  ijegjig^^^^ 

or  that  mankind  expeft  from  el^vated-gjojius 

an  uniformity  of  greatnefs,   and  watch  ks 

degradation  wit^  maliciou?  w^j^er  j ,  UJi^^m 

whp  haying  fpUow^  with  h^s^  W.mMgyi 

injto  tli9,cloijd$,  fliqyld  lam?pt  th9t:f]^§,.cv!S3; 

dgi<:^ed:tp.9,.perf:h^  ,,  , 


1, 
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w  .  ■  .     ; 

.    While  the  volmnes  of.  his  Homer  w«i:e  afi-> 
^ui^fy  pubiifHe^h  he    cc^le^l^d  his  fofm^ 

works  ^;(  1^2 ^7)  >l^if^*  ^^^  .qv^^to  yeliinvB^  to 
which  he ,  prefijceflt  a .  Prtf agd^ .  writttn  with 
£reat ;  .j^riteUneirS'  ^nd  el^egancie^,  Whi(^:  wai( 
afterwards  r6{^riflited>  with  ibme  .  palBigtfs 
ittbjoiiwd  that  He  at  firft  oiiiKted;  other 
mJ^gjnal  additions  of  the  fame  kind  he  made 
in.  the  later  editions  of  his  poehis;  Waller 
remarks,  that  poets  lofe  half  their  praiiei 
becaufe  the  reader  knows  not  what  they 
feave  blotted.  Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught 
Him  the  art  of  obtaining  the  accumulatof 
honour  both  of  what  he  had  publiflicd,  ancr 
eTwhatt  he  had-fopprelRd. 

IiT  tHs'  year  his  ^ther  died  foddenly,  iif 
Ifis  feveaty-ftfth  yeai?,,  having  p^fed- twenty^ 
nine  y«ars  in  privacy*  He  is  not  kijowri  bufr 
byr  the  charaSier  which  his'  foil  has  givehJ 
liinju .  If  the  money  with  which  he  retirdi 
W«S  all  gotten  byhkafelf,  he^hftd  traded  very 
fiifc?fefully  in  times  wh«j  fudden  riches  were 
rwdy  jjttainable* . 

The  ]^blioatio>ifof  the  J/nri/ iwra?  at  laft 
^teted^ioi  17^20. ,  .The  fpieiicfor  artd^iuc*^ 

F  4  cefs 
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ccfs  of  this  work  raifed  Pope  many  cnem^ 
that  endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities^ 
Burnet,  who  was  afterwards  a  Judge  of  no 
me^  reputation,  cenfured  him  in    a   piece 
called  Homeridet  before  it  was   publifliedj 
Ducket  Jikewife  endeavoured  to  make  him 
ridiculous.     Dennis  was  the  perpetual  pcrlc-^ 
cutor  of  all  his  ftudies.    But,  whoever  his 
cfiticks  were,  their  writings  are  loft,  and  the 
tiames  which  arc  preferved^    are  preferved 
m  the  Dunfiai^^ 

In  this  difaftrous  year  (1720)  of  national: 
infatuation,  when  more  riches  than  Peru  can 
bo^ft  were  expeftcd  frpm  thp  3Q\itli  Sea^ 
when  the  contagion  of  avarice  tainted,  every 
mind,  and  even  poets  panted  after  wealth. 
Pope  was  fdzed  with  the  univerf&l  paffion, 
and  ventured  fome  of  his  money.  The  Aock 
rofe  in  its  price  3  arid  he  for  a  while  thought 
himfelf  the  Lord  ^fthoufands.'  But  this  dream 
of  happinefs  did  not  laft  Jong,  and  he  feems 

« 

to  have  waked  foon  enough  to  get -dear  with 
the  lofs  only  of  what  he  once  thought  himfelif, 

to*  have  won,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  of  that. 

*.'•■■ 

4'«Nart:  year  he  publifhed  fome  fcle^  poems 
ff  hiifiriend  Dr.Pamell,  with  a  veiy  elegant 

pcdh 
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D^cation  to  dte  Earl  of  Oxford ;  wHo,  sf- 
ter  all  his  ftrc^les  and  dangers,  then  lived 
in  retirement,  ftill  under  the  fvovm  of  a  vic- 
torious faflion,  wiio  could  tak9  no  pleafure 
in  hearing  his  praife. 

« 

.  He  gave  the  fame  year  (1721)  an  edition 

<yf  Shakfpeare.     His  name  was  iiow  of  fo 

xntich  authority,  that  Tonfon  thought  him- 

ielf  entitled^  by  annexing  it,  to  demand  a 

fubfcription  of  fix  guineas  for  Shakfpcarc's 

plays  in  fix  quarto  volumes ;  nor  did  his  cx-^ 

peftation  much  deceive  him;  for  of  feven 

hundred  and  fifty  which  he  printed,  he  dif- 

parfqd  a  great  number  at  die  price  propofed. 

The  reputation  of  thiat  edition  indeed  funk 

afterwards  fo  low,  tliat  one  hundred  and  forty 

copies  were  fold  at  fixteen  ihiUings  each, 

m 

On  this  undprtaldng,  to  which  Pope  wa^ 
induced  by  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and^ 
.feventeen  pounds  tweK'^  {hillings,  he  feemSj 
never  to  have  reflefted  afterwards  without 
vexatioEi  for  Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  di* 
ligence,  witli  very  flender  powers,  firft,  in  a. 
book  called  Skikcjpeare^  Rejiorid,  and-  then  in 
«  formal  edition,   detected  his   deficiencies 

with 
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was.  now  high  enjoiiglL  to  be  &ared  and  hatod; 
Theobakl  had.  from  others  all  the  helpr  that 
could  be  i^>plied^lb^4lx&defu»j6£  humbling 
a  haughty  charaften  ;  :.     -   - : ... 

From  this  tiiTie  Pope  became  an  ajcmjp  to 
^tors,  cotlaters,  commentators;^  and  verba} 
criticlcs^^  aftd  hbped  to  perfume  the  yrixld; 
&at  he  miic^rled  in  this  undertakings- onl^. 
Isf  havihg  a-  mixfid  too  g^'^at  for  fuck  rainntd 

employment;    -        v  •-    .  :.       :     .:: 

'♦  ■••*•»•  ■■♦»•»        ^ 

Bop^  ui  his.  ediddn  nndouhiiedly  d^/matiy 
tilings  wrong,  andi  left  many;  tilings  un4€fhei 
but  let  him  .  not  be  defrauded  of :^  his  .due 
ffmik:    He  was  the  fiiA  that  knew,  at  baft 
the  firft  that  told,  by.what  Jielps.  tiie^  text 
might  be  improved.     If  he  inlpefted  the 
fiarly  editions  negligoptly,  he.. taught i  othfcrs 
tt>  be  more  accurate..    In:his;  Preface  hc:ex>* 
panded*^  with,  great  Ikill  and^  elegance  the 
diarad^r  which  had  bem  given  of  Shak^ 
ipiteijB' by:Dryden ;  iand' rJio  drew  the  publick 
attention rupon  his  worJ«s,'  ly'hieh  though, of-^ 
tOi  mentioned,  had  been  littii:. read. 

« 


'' '  '  Soon 
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Boon,  after  th^  appearance  of  the  Jliati,  re^ 
Iblvlifg  Bot  to.  kb  the  geoerat  kindneis  cool> 
lie  publiihe^  pcopofals  far  a[  1a:anflatiQii  of 
thtOJyJey^  Iol  fiva  voIumes>  for  ft\se' guineas,, 
]^  was  wHliag,  hgWidven,  now  to  kaW  aSb* 
dates  in  his  labour,  bdng  eii^*  weary  with 
truing  upon  another's  thoughts,  or  ha^mg 
liear4  ^  RufFhead  relates^  thatFentoh  and 
Broome  had  already  begun  the  work,  and 
liking  better  to  have  them  confederatea  thaa 
rivals. 

In  the  patent,  inflead  of  fiyhg  that  he 
h^A  tranjlated  Xht  Odyjfey^  as  he  had;  faid  of 
^zlliad^  he  fays  that  h?  hsA  undertaken  ^ 
tranflation;  and  in  tlie  propofals  the  iub-* 
fcription  is  faid  to  be  not  folely  for  his  own 
ufe,  but  for  that  of  two  of  bis  friends  who 
have,  q^ft^d,  htm  in ,  this  worl^ 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engagedv  in: this 
new  verfic»,  he  appeared,  before  the  Lor^s 
at  the  memorfible  trial  of  Bifhop » Atterburyy 
w^th  whom  he  had  lived  in  great^  f^yniliaji^ 
and  frequent  correipandenca  Atterbury  hisid 
honeftly  recommended  tp  l^ipi  th?.  ftudy  ol 

the 
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the  popifti  controverfy,  in  hope  of  his  eon- 
vcrfion ;  Xo  which  Pope  anfwered  in  a  man- 
ner that  cannot  much  recommend  his  prin- 
ciple, or  his  judgement.     In  qucftions  and 
prqcfts  of  teaming,  tiiey  agreed  better.     He 
was  called  at  the  trial  to  give  an  account  of 
Atterbury's  domeftick  life,  and  private  em- 
ployment, that  it  might  appear  how  little 
time  he  had  left  for  plots.    Pope  haci  but 
few  words  to  utter,  and  in  thofe  few  he  made 
ieveral  blunders. 

His  Letters  to  Atterbury  cxprefs  the  ut- 
moftefteem,  tcndemefs,  and  latitude  :  ^r- 
hafSj  fay5  he,  if  is  not  only  in  this  world  that 
I  may  have  caufe  to  remember  the  Bijhep  of 
Rocbejier.  At  their  laft  interview  in  the 
Tower,  Atterbury  prefeoted    him    vsdth    a 

Bible. 

...       .  ..'.... 

« 

Of  the  Odyjfey  Pope  trahflated  only  twelve 
books  s  the  reft  were  the  vsrork  of  Broome 
and  pCTitori :  the  notes  were  written  wholly 
by  Broome,-  who  was  not  over-iiberally  re- 
warded. The  Publick  was  carefully  kept 
^orant  of  the  feveral  fhares ;  and  an  account 
was   fubjoined  at  the  conclufion,  which  is 

now  known  not  to  be  true. 

The 
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The  fii-ft  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with  thofe 

^>f  Fenton,  are  to  be  feen  m  the  Mufeum* 

The  parts  of  Pope  are  lefs  interlined  than 

the  Iliady  and  the  latter  books  of  the  Iliad 

leis  than  the  former.     He  grew  dexterous  b/ 

pra£iice,    and  every  Iheet  enabled   him  to 

write  the  next  with  more  facility*  The  books^ 

of  Fenton  have  very  few  alterations  by  the 

hand  of  Pope.     Thofc  of  Broome  have  not 

been  found ;  but  Pope  complained,  as  it  is 

reported,  that  he  had  much  trouble  in  cor- 

refbing  them* 

His  contraft  with  Lintot  was  the  fame  asr 
for  the  Iliads  except  that  only  one  hundred 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  voliftne* 
The  number  of  fubfcribers  was  five  hundred 
and  feventy-four,  and  of  copies  dght  hun- 
dred and  nineteen;  fo  Aat  hi?  pr<it,  when 
he  had  paid  his  afliftants^  was  ftill  very  con- 
fiderable*  The  work  was  finilhed  in  1725, 
and  from  that  time  he  refblved  to  make  aa 
more  tranllations. 

The  fale  did  not  Mifwer  Lintot's  expc^- 

tion,  and  he  then  pretended  to  dilcover  fome- 

3  thing 
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thing  of  fraud  in  Pope,  and  commenced,  or 
threiitcned^  a  fuit  in  Chaiiicery* 

Oh  the  EngUfti  Odyp^  a  tritacifto  i^afi  pub- 
lifhed  by  Spence,  kt  tiiaifc  titne  Prele^or  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford  j  a  man  whole  learrliiig  was 
not  very  great,  and  whpfe  mind  was  not  vety^ 
powerful.    His  criticiffti,  however,  wds  com- 
monly juft;  what  he  thought,  he  thought 
rightly  5  and  his  remarks  were  retohiinehded 
by  his  coolnefs '  and  candout.    In  him  Pc5pe 
had  the  firit  exj)eri«ice  of  a  critick  Withtftit 
malevolence,    who  thought  it  ds  touch  his 
duty  to  diiplay  beauties  as  expole  faults ; 
who  cen^^  with  rfefjie^y  and  praifed  with 
ilacrity. 

With  this,  criticifm  Popfc  was  fo  little  6f- 
fend^d,  that  he  foiighf  the  acquaintance  of 
the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  from  that 
time  in  grdat  familiarity,  attended  hito  in  hij^' 
laft  hours,  a^  cowipiled  toeniofials^  of  his 
converiktion.     The  regaM  of  Pope  recom- 
mended him  to  the  great  and  powerful,  and 
he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments  in  the 
Church. 


Not 
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Not  long  after"  Pope  'was  fetui*nihg  lionie 
from  a  vifit  in  a  friend's  coach,  wliicb,  in 

•  »  •  • 

paffing  a  bridge,  was  overturned  -  into  the 
water;  the'  windows  were  clofed,  and  being 
unable  to  force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger 
of  immediate  death,  when  thepoftilion  fnatcH.- 
cd  him  out  by  breaking  the  glafs,  of  which 
the  fragments  cut  two  of  his  fingers  in  fuel! 
a  manner,  that  he  loft  their  ufe* 

•  •    • 

Voftaire,  who  Was  then  m  England,  fent 
him  a  Letter  of  Confolation.  He  had  been 
cntcitaii^  by  Pope  at  his  table,  where  he 
talked  with  fo  much  groffiiefs  that  Mrs.  Pope 
was  driven-  from  the  room/  Pope  dilcovered, 
by  a  tridc,  that  he  was  a  fpy  for  the  Coifrt, 
and  n^er  corifidered  him  as  a  man  worthy  of 
confidence. 

11^  foen  afterwards  (1727)  jotned-  with 
Swift,  who  was  then  in  EnglaiKi,  to  publifli 
three  volumes  of  Mifcellanies,  m  which 
among^  othei;  things  he  infeited  the  Memoirs 
of  a  Parijh  Clerk,  in  ridicule  of  ^  Eumet's  \t^ 
portance  .in  his  own  Hiftory,  and  a  Debate 
upm  Bkrck  and  White>  Horfes,  written  in  aM»  the 
formaJities  of  a  legal  procefs  by  the  affiftancc,. 

2  as 
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as  is    faid,  of   Mr.  Fortefcuc, 
Mafter  of  the  Rolls.    Before  thefe  Mifcella- 
nies  is  a  preface  figned  by  Swift  and  Pope, 
but  apparently  written  by  Pope ;  in  which  he 
makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantick  complaint 
of  tKe  robberies  committed  upon  authors  by 
the  clandeftine  feizure  and  fale  of  their  pa- 
pers.   He  tells,  in  tragick  ftrains^  how  the 
cabinets  of  the  Sick  and  the  clofets  of  the  Dead 
have  been  broke  open  and  ranfacked  j  as  if  thofe 
violences  were  often  committed  for  papers  of 
uncertain  and  accidental  value,  which  are      ! 
rarely  provoked  by  real  treafures  i  as  if  epi-r 
grams  and  eflays  were  in  danger  where  gold 
and  diamonds  are  fafe.    A  cat,  ^htj^ftted  fgr 
his  muik,  is,  according  to  Pope's  account, 
but  the  emblem  of  a  wit  winde^i  by  book- 
fellers. 

His  coihplaint,  however;,  received  feme  at- 
teftation  5  for  the  fame  year  the  Letters  writ- 
ten by  him  to  Mr,  Cromwell,  in  his  youth, 
were  fold  by  Mrs.  Thomas  to  tufU,  who 
printed  them. 

In  thefe  Mifcellanies  was  firft  publifhed  the 

Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry^  which,  by  fuch  % 

train 
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trsin  of  confequmces  as  ufually  pafles  in  li-* 
terary  quarrels,  gave  in  a  Ihort  time,  ac- 
cording to  Pope's  accQunt,  occafion  to  the 

Dunciad* 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to 
put  Atterbury's  advice  in  practice;  and  ihewed 
his  fatirical  powers  by  publiihing  the  Dun^ 
ciad^  one  of  his  greateft  and  tnoft  elaborate 
performances,  in  whdch  hiB  endeavoured  to 
fink  into  cQntenq>t  all  the  writacrs  by  whom 
he  had  been  attad^ed,  and  fome  others  whom 
he  thought  unable  to  ddend  thdnfelveSi 


At*the  h^d  ef  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  he  accufed  of  ingratitude  j 
but  whofe  »al  crime  was  fuppofed  to  be  that 
of  having  revifed  Shahefpeare  more  happily 
than  himfelf.  This  fatire  had  the  efffeft  which 
he^ihtcndeai  by  blafting  the  charaftcrs  which 
it  touched.  Ralph,  who,  unneceflarily  inter- 
pofing  in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  fobfe-** 
quent  edition,  complained  that  for  a  time  he 
was  in  danger  of  ftarving,  as  the  bookfel-^ 
lers  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  his 
capacity. 

Vol.  IV.  Q  The 
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The  prev^ncc  of  this  poem  was  gradual 
dnd  ^1^ :  the  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was 
little  undcrflrood  by  common  readers ;    -  Many 
of  the  allufions  required  illuftration;    the 
c^uBie^  were  c^te^j,  e^qpreffed  enly  by  the  ini- 
iial  ahd  final  ietl^rs,  and,  if  they  had  been 
ptinted  at  tength,  Werefidi^e  fmh^dkriown 
or  tec^d:!^     The  ftibj^  kfdf  had  no- 
ting generalfy  intereMng,  for  whom  did  it 
c&nC€tn  key  know  thit^cme  4t>r  another  .icrib-      ! 
bkr  WMadu^ce?  If  thepi^oz^  it  had  been     j 
poffibfe^  for  tbofeUvhbiwereattaicked  tov^con^ 
ceal  their  pain  and  their  refentment,  the  Dun- 
ciad  rmghtimo  mdM  :i^ .  w^  very  fl^wJy  in 

T^,  liowever,  W^  ni:)t..tQ  be  Qispci^sd  ' 
eyery  rtiaa  is  of'  impoi5tan<jQ  to  feimfelf, .  end 

theceforej. .  i»  his  own^^^fMiioli,  t^:i^r§j 
ai^i.  f^PfjQfsag  the  worJd:^feady  acqpisinte^ 
with  ali  M%  pleafures.  audi  his  P^s^.is  per^ 
h4p6,tfec^;f^.te  pmblifh  in^^^  or;gil?for- 
ttUi^^a^  *^bi«^ :  had  tteyer  feje^h  kno^n  vmlefe 
rented  l^  l^iijifelf^  an4  at  which  thpfethat 
hear  them  will  only  laugh ;  for  no  mgp  fyfi- 
pathifes  with  the  forrows  of  vanity. 
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•  > 

iThehifioiy  of  the  t)unci a  J  is  very  minutely 
related  by  J^ope  himfelf,  in  a  Dedication 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlcfex  in  the 
ndm^  of  Savage; 

"  I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  Dunces  (for 
"  fo  it  has  Been  commonly  called),  which  be- 
*'  gan  in  the  year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730. 

.  ",  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Potoe  thpught 
It  proper,  for  rcafons  fpecified  in  the  Pre-v 
face  to  their  Mifcelknies,  to  publifli  fuch 
little  pieces  of  thfeirs  as  had  ciiually  got 
abrpad,  there  was  added  to  them  the  Trea-^ 
tifi  of  the  Bathos y  or  the  Art  af  Sinking  in^, 
*'  Poetry,     It  happened  that  in  one  chapter 
^'  of  this  piece  the  feVeral  Ipecies  of  bad  poi- 
"  ets  were  ranged  in  clafles,  to  which  were 
^'  prefixed  almoft  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
-  bet  (the  greateft  part  of  them  at  rahdom) ; 
"  but  fuch  was  the  number  of  poets  emir 
'^  nent  in  that  art,  that  fome  one  or  othei!^ 
^^  took  every  letter  to  himfelf:  all  fell  into 
"  fo  violent  a  fury,  that,  for  half  la  year  or 
"  more,  the  common  newlpapers  (in  moft 
!'  of  which  they  had  fome  property  >  as  being 

G  2  '^  liired 
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"  hired  writers)  were  filled  with   the  moik 
"  abulivc  fallhoods  and  Icurrilities  they  could 
pollibly  devife.     A  liberty  no  way   to  be 
wondered  at  in  thofe  people,  and  in  thofe 
papers,  that  for  many  years,  during  the 
uncontrouled  licenfe  of  the  prefs,    had  af-. 
peribd  almoft  all  the  great  chara6lers  of  the  7 
age;  and  this  with  impunity,  their  oym 
peribns  aftd  names  being  utterly  fecre^  and 
obfcure. 
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"  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that 
he  had. now  fome  opportunity  of  doing 
good,  by  dete6ting  arid  dragging  into  light 
*^  thefe  common  enemies  of  mankind ;  fince, 
'*  to  invalidate  this  liniverfal  flander,  it  fuf- 
**  ficed  to  flitw  what  contemptible  men  were 
"  the  authors  of  it.     He  was  not  without 
hopes, .  that,  by  manifefting  the  dulnefs 
of  thofe  who  had  oiily  malice  to  recom- 
**^  mend  them,  either  the  bookfellers  would 
'"^  not  find  their  account  in  employing  them, 
*^  or  the  men  themfelves,  when  difcovered, 
want  courage  to  proceed  in  fo  unlawful  an 
occupation!..  This  it  was  that  gave  birth 
to  the  bund  ad',  and  he  thought  it  an 
happinefs,  that,  by  the  la^e  flood  of  flander 
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he  had  acquired  fuch  a  pocu* 


**  liar  right  over  their 
**  to  this  defign. 


"  On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1729,  at  St. 
James's,  that  poem  was  prefented  to  the 
King  and  Queen  (who  had  before  been 
pleafed  to  readit)  by  the  right  honoiirable 
Sir  Rob^  Walpole :  and  fomc  days  after 
the  whole  impreilion  was  taken  and  diiperied  * 
by  feveral  noblemen  and  peribns  of  the 
firft  diftin6tion. 
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* '  It  is  certainly  a  true  obfervation>  that  no 
people  are  fo  impatient  of  cenfure  as  thoie 
who  are  the  greateft  flanderers,  which  was  ^ 
wonderfully  exemplified  on  this  occafion. 
On  the  day  the  book  was  firft  vended,  a 
crowd  of  authors  befieged  the  fhop  j  in- 
treaties,  advices,  threats  o£  law  and  bat- 
tery, nay  cries  of  treafbn,  were  all  employed 
to  hinder  the  coming-out  of  the  Dunciad: 
on  the  other  fide,  the  bookfcllers  and 
hawkers  made  as  great  efforts  to  procure 
it.  What  could  a  few  poor  authors  do 
againft  fo  great  a  majority  as  the  publick? 
There  was  no  flopping  a  torrent  with  a 
finger,  fo  out  it  came. 

G  3  "  Many 
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"  Many  ludicrous  circumftarices  attended 
it.     The  Dunces  (for  by  this   napa?   they 
were  caljed)  held  weekly  clubs,  to  confiilt 
of  hoftilities  againft  the  author :  one  wrote 
a  Letter  to  a  great  minifter,  afluring  him 
^*  Mr;  Pope  was  the  greateft  enemy  the  go- 
^*  vernmerit  had;   and  another  bought  his' 
^^  image  in  clay,  to  execute  him  in  effigy, 
^'  with  which  fad  fort  of  fatisfaftion  the  gen- 
^*  tlemen  were  a  little  comforted. 
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*^  Spme  falfe  editions  of  the  book  having 
an  owl  in  their  frontifpiece,  the  true  one, 
'  to  diftinguifti  it,'  fixed  in  its  ftead  an  als 
^^  laden  with  authors.  Then  another  fur- 
f^  reptitious  one  being  printed  with  the  fame 
^*  afs,  the  new  edition  in  oftavo  returned 
for  diftinftion  to  the  owl  again.  Hence 
arofe  a  great  cqnteft  of  bookfellers  againft 
bpokfeller§,  and  advertifements  againft  ad- 
vertifements  j  fome  recommending  the  edi- 
^^  tion  of  the  owU  and  others  the  edition  of 
the  af§ ;  by  which  names  they  came  to  be . 
diftinguifhed,  to  the  great  honour  alfo  o( 
the  gentlemen  of  the  DunciadJ' 
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Pope  appeals  hy  this  narratfiYe  to  have  con- 
templated his  yidtory  over  the  Dunces  with 
great  exultation;  andfuchwa^liis^ddiigbtin 
the-  tumult  which  he  had  raiied,  that  for  a 
while  liis  natural,  ienfibility  was  fiiipended, 
and  he  road  f  eproachejs  and  invie^Uves  with-^ 
out  eneiotion,  confidering  them  only  as  the 
neceflky  eftefts  of  that  pain  which  hetgoiced  . 
in  having  given. 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that,  by 
his  own  confeflion,  he  was  the  aggreflbr; 
for  nobody  believes  that  the  letters  in  the 
Bathos  were  placed  at  random ;  and  it  may  be 
difcovered  that,  when  he  thinks  himfelf  con- 
cealed, he  indulges  the  ccwnmon  vanity  of 
common  men,  and  triumphs  in  thofe  (fiftinc- 
tions  which  he  had  affefted  to  delpife.  He 
is  proud  that  his  book  was  prefented  to  the 
King  and  Queen  by  the  right  honourable  Sir 
Robert  Walpole ;  he  is  proud  that  they  had 
read  it  before  j  he  is  proud  that  the  edition 
was  taken  off  by  the  nobility  and  perfbns  of 
the  fii-ft  diftindion. 

The  editicHi  of  which  he  fpeaks  was,  I  be- 
lieve, that,  which  by  telling  in  the  text  the 
*  64  names 
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names  and  in  the  notes  the  chara6lers  of 
thofe  whom  he  had  fatirifed,  was  made  in- 
tcUtgible  and  diverting.     The  criticks    had 
now  declared  their  approbation  of  the  plan, 
and  the  common  reader  began  to  like  it  with- 
out fear;  thofe  who  were  ftrangers  to  petty 
literature,  aijtd  therefore  unable  to  decypher 
initials  and  blanks,  had  now  names  and  per- 
fons  brought  within  their  view ;  and  delight- 
ed in  the  vifible  effeft  of  thofe  fliafts  of  ma- 
lice, which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated, 

4. 

as  fhot  into  the  air, 

Dennis,  upon  the  frefh  provocation  now 
giv.en  him,  renewed  the  enmity  which  had 
for  a  time  been  appeafed  by  mutual  civiH- 
ties ;  and  publifhed  remarks,  which  he  had 
till  then  fupprefled,  upon  the  Rape  of  tbe 
Lock.  Many  more  grumbled  in  fecret,  or 
vented  their  refentment  in  the  newfpapersby 
lepigi'ams  or  inye^^jves. 

Dijcket:,  in4jee4,  being  mentioned  as  lov- 
ing Burnet  with  fipus  fajjiony  pretended  that 
his  moral  charafter  wjisj  injured,  and  for 
fome  time  declared  his  refolution  to  take 
vengeance  with  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  ap- 
peafed 
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pealed  him,  by  changing  fious  fajfkm  to  eolr^ 
dial friendjhip^  and  by  a  note,  in  which  1» 
vehemently  difclaims  the  malignity  of  mean^ 
iiig  imputed  to  the  firft  expreffion, 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  reprefented  as  div- 
ing for  the  prize,  expoftulatcd  with  Pope  m 
a  manner  fo  much  fupcrior  to  all  mean  -fc^-^ 
citation,  that  Pope  was  reduced  to  fneak  and 
fhuffle,  fometimcs  to  deny,  and  fomctimcs 
to  apologife ;  he  firft  endeavours  to  woimd^ 
and  is  then  afraid  to  own  that  he  meant  a 
blow.  * 

The  Dunciad^  in  the  complete  edition,  is 
addrefled  to  Dr.  Swift:  of  the  notes,  part 
was  written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  an  apo- 
logetical  Letter  was  prefixed,  figned  by  Cle- 
land,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
by  Pope. 

* 

After  this  general  war  upon  dulnefs,  he 
feems  to  have  indulged  himfelf  awhile  in 
tranquillity ;  but  his  fubfequent  produ6lions 
prove  that  he  was  not  idle.  He  publiftied 
(173 1 )  a  poem  on  ^ajie^  in  which  he  very 
particiilarly  and  feverely  criticifes  the  houfe, 

the 
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the  furniture,  the   gardens,  and  the  enter- 
tainments  of  yZ/jwn,  a  man  of  great  wealth 
aod  little  tafte-    By  Timon  he  was  univerial^ 
ly  fuppofed^  and  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
to  whom  the  poem  is  addreiled,  was  private- 
ly f»d,  to  mean  the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  a 
map,  perhaps  too  much  delisted  with  pomp 
and  ibow,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and  hcm^- 
ficent)  and  who  had  confequently  the  voice 
of  the  pubEck  in  his  favour* 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raiied  /  ( 
againft  the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Poj)e, 
who  was  faid  to  have  been  indebted  to  the 
patronage  of  Chandos  for  a  prefoit  of  a 
thoufend  pounds,  and  who  gained  the  op- 
portunity of  infulting  him  by  the  kindnefs  of 
his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thoufand  pounds  Pope 
publickly  denied ;  but  from  the  reproach 
which  the  attack  on  a  character  fo  amiable 
brought  upop  him,  he  tried  all  means  of 
efcaping.  The  name  of  Cleland  was  again 
employed  in  an  apology,  by  which  no  man 
was  fatisfied  j  and  he  was  at  la'ft  reduced  t^ 
fhelter  his  temerity  behind  diffimulation,  and 

endeavour 
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cn4eavouf  to  make  tteit  difbdiev^  whielt  hft 
never  had  confidence"  openly  to  dwiy*  Be' 
wrote  an  exculpatory  Letter  to  t^ie  Quite;) 
which  was  anfwered  with  great  magnanira|ty^. 
as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excufe  without 
believi^^  his  profeffions.  He  faid, .  that  to 
have  ridiculed  his  taO[e,  or  hi^  buUdjiigs^ 
had  been  an  indifferent  a6)ion  in  another 
man ;  but  that  in  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal 
kindnefs  that  had  been  exchanged  beti^eeo 
them,  it  had  been  lefs  eafily  excufed. 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  complain-- 
ing  of  the  treatment  which  his  poem  had 
found,  owns  that  fuch  criticks  can  intimidate 
him^  nay  almoji  perfaade  him  to  write  no  more^ 
which  is  a  compliment  this  age  deferves.  The 
man  who  threatens  the  world  is  always  ridi- 
jculous  ;  for  the  world  can  eafily  go  on  with- 
out him,  and  in  a  ftiort  time  will  ceafe  to 
mifs  him,  I  have  heard  of  an  idiot,  who 
ufed  to  revenge  his  vexations  by  Is^ing  all 
night  upon  the  l^ridge.  Inhere  isfiotbingj  fays 
Juvenal,  that  a  man  will  not  believe  in  his  own 
favour.  Pope  had  been  flattered  till  he 
thought  himfelf  one  of  the  moving  powers. 
iu  the  fyflem  of  life-     When  he  talked  of 

laying 
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laying  doWnhis  pen,  thofe  who  fat  round 
him  Hitreated  and  implored,  and  felf-love 
<fid  not  iiiffer  him  to  fulpeft  that  they  went 
away  and  laughed. 

The  following  year  deprived  Mm  of  Gay, 
a  man  whom  he  had  known  earty,  and  whom 
be  jeemed  to  love  with  more  tendemefs  than 
any  other  of  his  literary  friends.  Pope  was 
iK)w  forty-four  years  old ;  an  age  at  which 
the  mind  begins  lefs  eaftly  to  admit  new  con- 
fidence>  and  the  will  to  grow  lefs  flexible, 
and  when  therefore  the  departure  of  an  old 
friend  is  very  acutely  felt. 

In  the  next  year  he  loft  his  mother,  not 
by  an  unexpefted  death,  for  fhe  had  lafted 
to  the  age  of  ninety-three ;  but  fhe  did  not 
die  unlamented.  The  filial  piety  of  Pope 
was  in  the  higheft  degree  amiable  and  ex- 
emplary; his  parents  had  the  happinefs  of 
living  till  he  was  at  the  fummit  of  poetical 
reputation,  till  he  was  at  eaf?  in  his  fortune, 
and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and  found 
no  diminution  of  his  rcfpeft  or  tendernefs. 
Whatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obe- 
dient 3  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to 

them 
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them  he  was  gepde.  f  Life  has,  am(»^  its 
footlung  and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  bet-^ 
ter  to  give  than  fuch  a  fon.  > 

One  of  the  paffages  of  Pope's  life,  whkH 
ieems  to  deferve  fome  enquiry,  yras  a  pubfi-: 
cation  of  Letters  between  him  and  many  of 
his  friends^  wJhich  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Curily  a  rapacious  bookieller  of  no^ood  fame, 
were  by  him  printed  and  fold.  This  roluroip 
cc»itaining  fome  Letters  from  noblemen. 
Pope  incited  a  profecution  againft  him  in  th^ 
Houfe  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege,  and 
attended  himfblf  to  jSdmulate  the  refentmenj; 
of  his  friends.  O^r^  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and,  knowing  hlm&lf  in  no  great  danger^ 
fpoke  of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence. 
He  has,  faid  Curll,  a  knack  at  *verfifyin£j  hut 
in  profe  I  think  myfelf  a  match  for  him.  Whca 
the  orders  of  the  Houfe  were  examined,  none 
of  tliem  appeared  to  have  \x&[i  infringed; 
Curll  went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was 
left  to  leek  fome  bther  remedy. 

Curll's  account  was,  that  one  evening  a 
man  in  a  clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a 
lawyer's  band,   brought  and  offered  to  iale, 

a  number 
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it  rmoaiSiit  of  printed  vdltancfev  V«4iicfr  hd 
ibttSftd  t6  be  Pope's^  epiftelAiy  corrdpondtence  5 
that  he  afked  no  rmme,  and  was  told-  honci 
but  gave  the  price  demanded,  and  thought 
hirh'fdf  auth(>rifed  to  ufehis  purchafe  td  his 
own:  acfvatitage* 

'^^  Ttiat  Cui^fl '  gave  a  true  account  of' thfe 
tranfac^&iS,4it  is  reafoi^bk  believe,  becaule 
tto1fidini66d  Was'ev^r  detefed^;  and  whfeil  fome 
vears  afteiSvifds^  I  rticntiohed  it  to  Liiitot,  the 
ion  of  Bfemah^,  he  declared^  his -opinion  to  bfe, 
feat  Pb£(^  kAdw  bfe^Tefrfiari  arty  bbdj-dfe  H'oW^ 
Ciifll -  ^<^Siriei!  the  copies j  becatife  anothef 
par^eFW^s^St^ttteMe  tinid  fent  to  hitnfelf, 
f<5fr£wh}clt tto.rfrite'had  eVer "b^ demanded, 
as  Be  mSde  kiiowri  his  i'elblutiori  not  to*  pay 
a  porfeer;  drid^cbfti^quetitljr  not  to  deal  -v^ith  a 
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•  -Suclt  tarcf 'KM  been  taken  to  make  tliem 

publick;  thar  they  were  Y^iit  at  once  to  two 

bookfellers  \  to  Cilrtl;  who'  was  Fikely  to  feize 
them  as  a  prey,  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be 
Acpeffed  ^a  give  Pope  Infoi'matiori  of  the 
ftemihg  if^ry/  Lintot,  f  SelfeVe,  did  rio- 
iSlingr  midT*  (Jurli  cS(i -\Vhat  was  e^fpeftedV 
"*'*         *  4  That 


That  to  make  them  puWick  was  the  onljr  por* 
pole  may  be  rcafonabfly  fuppofed,  bocaufe  th« 
numbers  offered  to  fale  by  the  private  meP 
fengers  fhe wed  that  hope  of  gaih  could  not 
have  been  the  motive  of  the  itopgeffion. 

It  leems  that  Pope,  being  defirous  of  print- 
ing his  Letters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do, 
without  imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in 
this  country  been  done  very  rarely,  contrived 
an  appearance  of  compulfion  j  that  when  he 
could  complain  that  his  Letters  were  furrepi 
titioufly  publifhed,  he  might  decently  and 
defenfively  publifh  them  himfelf. 

Pope's  private  correfpondence,  thus  pro- 
mulgated, filled  the  nation  with  praifes  of  his 
candour,  tendemefs,  and  benevolence,  the 
purity  of  his  purpofes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his 
friendihip.  There  were  fome  Letters  which 
a  very  good  or  a  very  wife  man  would  wifli 
fopprcffed;  but,  as  they  had  been  already 
expofed,  it  was  impracticable  now  to  retract 
them, 

«  - 

From  the  pcrufal  of  thofe  Letters,  Mr.  Ai- 
len  firft  conceived  the  defire  of  knowing  him  5- 

and 
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and  with  fo  mtich  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the 
fcicndftiip  which  he  h&d  newly  formed,  that 
when  Pope  told  his  purpofe  of  vindicating 
his  own  pr<^rty  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  of- 
fered to  pa^yiie  coft. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  in 
time  folkited  a  fubfcription  for  a    Quarto 
volume,  which  appeared  (1737)  I   believe, 
with  fufEcient  profit-    In  the  Preface  he  tells 
that  his  Letters  were  rcpofited  in  a  friend's 
library,  Ikidto  be  the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and 
that  the  copy  thence  ftolen  was  lent  to  the 
prefs.     The  ftory  was  doubtlefs  received  with 
different  degrees  of  credit .   It  may  be  fufpefted 
that  the  Preface  to  the  Mifcellanies  was  writ- 
ten-  to  prepare  the  publick  for  fuch  an  inci- 

Aw*. 

dent;  and. to  JflxejigtKen  this  opinion,  Jaipes 
Worfdale,  a  painter,  who  was  employed  in 
dandeftine  negotiations^  hut  whofe  veracity 
was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was  the 
llieflenger  who  carried,  by  Pope's  dire6tion, 
the  books  to  Curll. 

When  they  were  thus  publifhed  and  avow- 
ed, as  they  had  relation  to  recent  fails,  and 
peri(xis  either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten, 

they 
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they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  found  readers ; 
but  as  the  fafts  were  minute,  and  the  cha- 
rafters  being  either  private  or  literary,  were 
little  known,  or  little  regarded,  they  awakened 
no  popular  kindnefs  or  refentraei^t ;  the  book 
never  became  much  the  fubjeft  of  converia- 
tion ;  fome  read  it  as  contemporary  hiflroiy, 
and  fome  perhaps  as  a  model  of  epiftolary 
language ;  but  thofe  who  read  it  did  not  talk 
of  it.  Not  miich  tlierefore  was  added  by  it 
to  fame  or  envy  j  nor  do  I  remember  that  it 
produced  either  publick  praife,  or  publick 
ceniure. 

It  had  however,  in  fome  degree,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty.  Our  language  lias 
few  Letters,  except  thofe  of  ftatefmen.  Howel 
in^edj  about  a  century  ago,  publifhed  his 
Letters,  which  are  commended  by  Morhoff^ 
and  which  alone  of  his  hundred  volumes  con- 
tinue his  memory.  Loveday's  Letters  were 
printed  only  once;  thofe  of  Herbert  and 
Suckling  are  hardly  known.  Mrs.  Phillips's 
[Orindd^^  are  equally  neglefted ;  and  thofe 
of  Walfh  feem  written  as  exercifes,  and  were 
never  fent  to  any  living  mifti'efs  or  friend. 
Pope's  epiftolary    excellence    had   an    open 

Vol.  IV,  H  field; 
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field;  he  had  no  Englifh  rival,  living  or 
dead. 

Pope  is  feen  in  this  colhGtton  as  connefted 
with  the  other  contemporary  wits,  and  cer- 
tainly fufFers  no  difgrace  in  the  comparifon  i 
but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  he  had  the 
power  of  favouring  himfelf :  lie  might  have 
originally  had  publication  in  liis  mind,  and 
have  written  with  cai'e,  or  have  afterwards 
felefted  thofe  which  he  had  moft  happily  con- 
ceived, or  moft  diligently  laboured  >  and  I 
know  not  whether  there  does  not  appear  fbme- 
tliing  more  ftudied  and  artificial  in  his  pro- 
duftions  than  the  reft,  except  one  long  Let- 
ter by  Bolingbroke,  compofed  with  all  the 
Ikill  and  induftry  of  a  profefled  author.  It 
is  indeed  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  affeftation 
from  habit  5  he  that  has  once  ftudioufly 
formed  a  ftyle,  rarely  wiites  afterwards  with 
complete  eafe.  Pope  may  be  faid  to  write  al- 
ways with  his  reputation  in  his  bead ;  Swift 
perhaps  like  a  man  who  remembered  that  he 
was  writing  to  Pope  >  but  Arbuthnot  like  one 
who  lets  thoughts  drop  from  his  pen  as  they 
rife  into  his  mind. 

V  '  Before 
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Before  thefe  Letters  appeared,  he  publifhed 
the  firft  part  of  what  he  perfoaded  himfelf 
to  think  a  lyftem  of  Ethicks,  under  the  title 
of  an  Ejfay  on  Man  \  which,  if  his  Letter  to 
Swift  (of  Sept.  14,  1725)  be  rightly  explained 
by  the  commentator,  had  been  eight  years 
under  his  confideration,  and  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  defired  the  fuccefs  with  great 
folicitude.  Me  had  now  many  open  and 
doubtlefs  many  fecret  enemies.  The  Dunces 
were  yet  fmarting  with  the  war ;  and  the  fu- 
periority  which  he  publickly  arrogated,  dif- 
pofed  the  world  to  wifh  his  humiliation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  againft  all  tliis  he, 
provided.  His  own  name,  and  that  of  his 
friaad  to  whom  the  work  is  iufcribed,  were  in 
the  firlt  editions  carefully  fuppreffed ;  and  the 
poem,  being  of  a  new  kind,  was  afcribed  to 
one  or  another,  as  favour  determined,  or 
conjefture  wandered ;  it  was  given,  fays  War- 
burton,  to  every  man,  except  him  only  who 
could  write  it.  Thofe  who  like  only  when 
they  like  the  author,  and  who  are  under  the 
dominion  of  a  name,  condemned  it;  and 
thofe  admired  it  who  are  willing  to  fcatter 
'       '  H  2    .        ^  praife 
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praife  at  random,  which  while  it  is  unappro- 
priated excites  no  envy.  Thofe  friends  ©f 
Pope,  that  were  trufted  with-  the  fecret,  went 
aboxit  lavifliing  honours  on  the  new-borrt 
poet,  and  hinting  that.  Pope  was  never  fa 
much  in  danger  from  any  former  rival.   ' 

To  thofe  autliors  whom  he  had  perfonallyr 
offended,  and  to  thofe  whofe  opinion  the 
.world  confider^d  as  decifive,  and  whom  he 
fufpefted  of  envy,  or  malevolence,  he  feht  his 
cffay  as  a  prefent  before  publication,  that  they 
might  defeat  their  own  enmity  by  praifes>, 
which  they  could,  not  afterwards  decently 
retradl. 

With  thefe  precautions,  in  1 73  3  was  pub-* 
liflied  the  firft  part  of  the  Effay  on  Mart.  There 
had  been  for  fome  time  a  report  tliat  Pope 
was  bufy  upon  a  Syftem  of  Morality ;.  but  this 
defign  was  not  difcovered  in  the  new  poem^ 
which  had  a  form  and  a  title  with  which  its 
readers  were  vtnacqu^nted.  Its  reception  was 
not  uniform  ;  fome  thought  it  a  very  imper- 
feft  piece,  though  not  without  good  lines. 
While  the  author  was  unknown,  fome,  as 
will  always  happen,  favoured  him  as  an  adven- 
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turer,  and  Ibme  cenfured  'him  as  an  intruder: 
^ut  all  thought  liim  above  negledl ;  the  lale 
iiicreafed,  and  editions  were  multiplied. 

The  fiibfequent  editions  of  the  firft  Epiftle 
exhibited  two  memorable  correftions.  At 
'firft,  the  poet  and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freely  o'er  this  fcene  of  man, 
, A  mighty  mzztof  walks  without  a  plan* 

]P,QX  x^hiqh  Jie  wrote  afterwards^ 

A  mighty  ipaze,  but  not  without  a  plan. 

For,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  was  in  vain  to 
defcribe  or  to  trace  the  maze. 

The  other  alteration  was  of  thefe  lines .; 

And  fpite  of  pride,  .and  in  thy  reajpn'sfpite^ 
Qne  tr^i^th  is  clears  whatever  i^  .is«rigl\t^ 

Jjut  ha\^ng  afterwards  difcovered,  or  been 
.Ihewn,  that  the  truth  which  fubfifted  in  fpite 
rfreafonJZOxMnqt  be  very  clear /ht  fubftituted 

^And  fpite  of- pride,  in  erring  reajcris fpite. 
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To  fuch  overfights  will  the  moft  vigorous 
mind  be  liable,  when  it  is  employed  at  once 
upon  argument  and  poetry. 

The  fecond  and  third  Epiftles  were  pub^- 
lifhed ;  and  Pope  was,  I  believe,  more  ancl 
more  fufpe6led  of  writing  them  ;  at  laft,  in 
1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the 
honour  of  a  moral  poet. 

In  the  conclufion  it  is  fufRciently  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  doftrine  of  the  EJfay  on  Man 
was  received  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is  faid  to 
have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  thofe  who  en- 
joyed his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and 
advanced  principles  of  which  he  did  not  per- 
ceive the  confequence,  and  a3  blindly  propa- 
gating opinions  contrary  to  his  own.     That 
thofe  communications  had  been  confolidated 
into  a  fcheme  regularly  drawn,  and  delivered 
to  Pope,  from  whom  it  returned  only  trans- 
formed from  profe  to  verfe,  is  reported,  but     J 
hardly  can  be  true.    The  Effay  plainly  appears 
the  fabrick  of  a  poet :  what  Bolingbroke  fup- 
plied  could  be  only  the  firft  principles ;  the 
order,  illuflration,  and  embellifhments  muft 
all  be  Pope's. 

Thefe 
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Thde  principles  it  is  not  my  bulinefs  to 
cleai*  froni  obfcurity,  dogmatifm,  or  falfe- 
liood ;  but  they  were  not  immediately  exa- 
mined ;  philofophy  and  poetry  have  not  of- 
ten the  fame  readers ;  and  the  Eflay  abound- 
ed in  fpiendid  amplifications  and  fparkling 
fentences,  which  were  read  and  admired, 
with  no  great  attention  to  their  ultimate  pur- 
pofe ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which  did 
hot  fee  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and 
for  a  time  flouriflied  in  the  funftune  of  uni- 
verlal  approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil 
tendency  difcovered,  that,  as  innocence  is 
unfufpicious,  many  read  it  for  a  manual  of 
piety. 

Its  reputation  foon  invited  a  tranflator.  It 
was  firft  turned  into  French  profe,  and  af- 
terwards by  Refnel  into  verfe.  Both  tranfla- 
tions  fell  into  the  hands  of  Croufaz,  who 
firfl:,  when  he  had  the  verfion  in  profe,  wrote 
a  general  cenfure,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
RefneFs  verfion,  with  paiticular  remarks  up- 
on every  paragraph. 

Crouiaz  was  a  profeiflbr  of  Switzerland, 
eminent  for  his  treatife  of  Logick,  and  his 
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Examen  de  Pyrrhonifme^  and,  however  little 
known  or  regarded,  was  no  mean  antagoniit. 
His  mind  was  one  of  thofe  in  which  philofb- 
phy  and  piety  are  happily  united.  He  was 
accuftomed  to  argument  and  difquifition, 
and  perhaps  was  grown  too  defirous  of  de- 
tefting  faults ;  but  his  intentions  were  al- 
ways right,  his  opinions  were  fblid,  and  his 
religion  pur?. 

His  inceflant  vigilance  for  the  promotion 
of  piety  difpofed  him  to  look  with  diftruft 
upon  all  metaphyfical  fyftcms  of  Theology, 
and  all  fchemes  of  virtue  and  happinefs  pure- 
ly rational;  and  therefore  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  perfuaded  that  the  pofitions  of 
Pope,  as  they  terminated  for  the  moft  part 
\n  natural  religion,  werp  intende4  to  dratw 
mankind  away  from  revelation,  and  to  rc- 
prefent  the  whole  courfe  of  things  a§  a  necef* 
lary  concatenation  of  ^ndiflbluble  fatality; 
and  it  is  undeniatile,  that  in  maiiy  paflages  a 
religious  eye  m^iy  eafily  difcover  expreffiojig 
jiot  very  favourable  to  morals,  91:  to  Hberty, 

About  this  time  Warburton  began  to 
pja^Q  his  appearance  in  tlie  firft  ranks  of 
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learning.    He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  facul- 
ties, a  mind  fervid  and  vehement,  fupplied 
by  inceflant  and  unlimited  enquiry,   with 
wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge, 
which  yet  had  not  oppreffed  his  imagination, 
nor  clouded  his  perfpicacity.     To  every  work 
he  brought  a  memory  full  fraught  witli  a 
fancy  fertile  of  original  combinations,  and  at 
once  exerted  the  powers  of  the  fcholar,  the 
reafoner,  and  the  wit.     But  his  knowledge 
was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exa£l,  and 
his  purfuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  cau- 
tious.   His  abilities  gave  him  an  haughty 
confidence,  which  he  difdained  to  conceal  or 
mollify;  and  his  impatience  of  oppofition 
difpofed  him  to  treat  his  adverfaries  with  fuch 
contemptuous  fuperiority  as  made  his  readers 
commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited  againfl: 
him  the  wiflies  of  fome  who  favoured  his 
caufe.     He  feems  to  have  adopted  the  Roman 
Emperor's  determination,  oderint  diim  mciu- 
ant'y  he  ufed  no  allurements  of  gentle  lan- 
guage, but  wiftied  to  compel  rather  than 
pprfuade. 

His  ftyle  is  copious  without  felefVion,  and 
forcible  without  neatnefs ;  he  took  the  words 

that 
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that  prefented  themfelves:  his  di£lion  is 
coarfe  and  impure,  and  his  fentences  are  un- 
meafured. 

r 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleaf- 
cd  himfelf  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits, 
and  correfponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope. 
A  Letter  was  produced,  when  he  had  per- 
haps himfelf  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells 
ConcaneUy  tb^t  MUton  borrowed  by  affeStation^ 
Dryden  by  idlenefs^  and  Pope  by  necejfity.  And 
when  Theobald  publifhed  Sbakefpearey  in  op- 
pofition  to  Pope,  the  beft  notes  were  flipplied 
by  Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  War- 
burton  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and  Poge 
was   to  find  a  defender   in  him  who  had, 

4 

contributed  fo  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his 
rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  againft 
him  every  artifice  of  offence,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  fiippofed  that  his  union  with  Pope 
was  cenfured  as  hypocritical  inconftancyj 
but  furely  to  think  differently,  at  different 
times,  of  poetical  merit,  may  be  e^fily  al- 

lowed. 
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lowed.  Such  opinions  are  often  admitted, 
and  diiiniffed,  witliout  nice  examination. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  found  reafon  for 
changing  his  mind  about  queftions  of  greater 
importance? 

Warburton^  whatever  was  his  motive, 
undertoolc,  without  folicitation,  to  refcur 
Pope  from  the  talons  of  Croufaz,  by  freeing 
him  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  fatali- 
ty, or  rejecting  revelation ;  and  from  month 
to  month  continued  a  vindication  of  the  mfny 
on  Marly  in  the  hterary  journal  of  that  time 
called  "The  Republick  of  Letters. 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the 
tendency  of  his  own  work,  was  glad  that  the 
pofitions,  of  which  he  perceived  himfelf  not 
to  know  the  full  meaning,  could  by  any 
mode  of  interpretation  be  made  to  mean 
welL  How  much  he  was  pleafed  with  his 
gratuitous  defender,  the  following  Letter 
evidently  fhews : 


cc 


^'  SIR?  March  24,  1743, 

"  I  have  juft  received  from  Mr.  R.  two 
more  of  your  Letters.   It  is  in  the  greateft 

5  "  hurry 
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hurry  imaginable  that  I  write  this  5  but  I 
cannot  help  thanking  you  in  particular 
for  your  third  Letter,  which  is  fo  extreme- 
ly clear,  fliort,  and  full,  that  I  think  Mr- 
Croufaz   ought    never  to    have    another 
anfwer>  and  deferved  not  fo  good  an  one. 
I  can  only  fay,  you  do  him  too  much 
"  honour,  and  me  too  much  right,  fo  odd 
as  the  expreflion  feem^s    for  you  have 
made  my  fyftem  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  have 
done,  and  could  not.     It   is  indeed   the 
fame  fyftem  as  mine,  but  illuftrated  with 
a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  fay  our  natural 
body  is  the  fame  ftill  when  it  is  glorified. 
*^  I  am  fure  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  before, 
"  and  fo  will  every  man  elfe.  I  know  I  meant 
"  juft  what  you  expl^n ;  but  I  did  iiot  ex^- 
**  plain  my  own  meanmg  fo  well  as  you. 
You  underftand  me  as  well  as  I  do  myfelf ; 
but  you  exprefs  mc  better  than  I  could 
]  *^  exprefs  myfelf-    Pray,  accept  the  fmcereft 

acknowledgements.  I  cannot  but  wiftt 
thefe  Letters  were  put  together  in  one 
Book,  and  intend^  (with  ypujr  leave)  to 
procure  a  tranflation  of  part,  at  leaft,  of  all 
^'  of  them  into  French  s  but  I  flialj  not  pro- 

"  ceed 
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^*  ceed  a  ftep  without  your  confent  and  opi- 
•^  nioit,  &c." 

By  this  fpnd  and  eager  acceptance  of  an 
exculpatory  comment,  Pope  teflified  that> 
whatever  might  be  the  feeming  or  real  im- 
port of  the  principles  which  he  had  received 
from  Bolingbroke,  he  had  not  intentionally 
attacked  religion;  and  Bolingbroke,  if  he 
meant  *  to  make  him  without  his  own  con- 
lent  an  inftrument  of  mifchief,  found  him 
iTtow  engaged  with  his  eyes  open  on  the  fide 
of  truth* 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed 
from  Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once  dif- 
covered  them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who  related 
them  again  to  Pope^  and  was  told  by  him 
that  he  muft  have  miftaken  the  meaning 
of  what  he  heard ;  and  Bolingbroke,  when 
Pope's  uneafinefs  incited  him  to  defire  an  ex- 
planation, declared  tljat  Hooke  had  mifunder  . 
ftood  him* 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had 
d^awn  his  pupil  from  him;  and  a  little 
before  Pope's    death  they    had   a  diipute, 
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from  which  they   parted   with  mutual  at- 
verfion. 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  clofeft 
intimacy  with  his  commentator,  and  am- 
ply rewai'ded  his  kindnefe  and  his  zeal  5 
for  he  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  by 
whofe  intereft  he  became  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave  him 
his  niece  and  his  eftate,  and  by  confequence 
^  bifhoprick.  When  he  died,  he  left  him  the 
property  of  his  works ;  a  legacy  which  may 
be  reafonably  eftimated  at  four  thoufand 
pounds. 

Pope's  fondnefs  for  the  Effay  on  Man  ap-^ 
peared  by  his  defire  of  its  propagation.  Dob- 
fon,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  his  verfion 
of  Prior's  Solomon^  was  employed  by  him  Xo 
tranflate  it  into  Latin  verfe,  and  was  for  that 
purpofe  fome  time  at  Twickenham ;  but  he 
left  his  work,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  un- 
finifhed;  and,  by  Benfon's  invitation,  under- 
took the  longer  talk  of  Paradife  Loji.  Pope 
then  defired  his  friend  to  find  a  fcholar  who 
Ihouid  turn  his  Effay  into  Latin  profe ;  but 
no  fuch  performance  has  ever  appeared. 

Pope 
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Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  greats 
with  that  reception  and  refpe6l  to  which  his 
works  entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not 
impaired  by  any  private  mifcondu6l  or  fa6li- 
ous  partiality.  Though  Bolingbroke  was 
his  friend,  Walpole  was  not  his  enemy;  but 
treated  him  with  fo  much  confideration  as,  at 
his  requeft,  to  folicit  and  obtain  from  the 
French  Minifter  an  abbey  for  Mr.  Southcot, 
whom  he  confidered  himfelf  as  obliged  to  re- 
ward, by  this  exertion  of  his  intereft,  for  the 
benefit  which  he  had  received  from  his  at- 
tendance in  a  long  illnefs. 

It  was  faid,  that,  when  the  Court  was  at 
Richmond,  Queen  Caroline  had  declared  her 
intention  to  vifit  him.  This  may  have  been 
only  a  carelefs  effufion,  thought  on  no  more : 
the  report  of  fuch  notice,  however,  was  foon 
in  many  mouths ;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget 
or  mifapprehend  Savage's  account.  Pope,  pre- 
tending to  decline  what  was  not  yet  offered, 
left  his  houfe  for  a  time,  not,  I  fuppofe,  for 
Jtny  other  reafon  than  left  he  fhould  be  thought 
to  ftay  at  home  in  expedation  of  an  honour 
which  would   not  be  conferred.     He  was 

therefore 
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therefore  angry  at  Swift,  who  reprefents  hint 
as  refufmg  the  vijits  of  a  ^een^  becaufe  he 
knew  that  what  had  never  been  offered,  had 
never  been  refufed. 

Befide  the  general  fyftem  of  morality  fUp- 
pofed  to  be  contained  in  the  Effay  on^Man^  it 
was  his  intention  to  write  diftinft  poems  up- 
on the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life ; 
one  of  which  is  the  Epiftle  to  Lord  Bathuril 
(1733)  on  the  Ufe  of  Riches^  a  piece  on  which 
he  declared  great  labour  to  have  been  be- 
llowed *. 

Into  this  poem  fome  incidents  are  hiftori- 
cally  thrown,  and  Ibme  known  charafters 
are  introduced,  with  others  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  how  faf  they  are  real  or  fifti- 
tious  ;  but  the  praife  of  Kyrly  the  Man  ofRofsy 
defervcs  particular  examination,^  who,  after 
a  long  and  pompous  enumeration  of  his 
publick  works  and  private  charities,  is  faid  to 
have  difFufed  all  thofe  bleffings  from^^^  hun- 
dred a  year.  Wonders  are  willingly  told, 
and  willingly  heard.     The  truth  is,  that  Kyrl 

*  Sptnce* 
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tvas  a  man  of  known  integrity,  and  a6live 
benevolence,  by  whole  folicitation  the  wealthy 
were  perfuaded  to  pay  contributions  to  his 
charitable  fcheiiies ;  this  influence  he  obtain- 
ed by  an  example  of  liberality  exerted  to  the 
utmoft  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  give  more  than  he  had.  This  ac- 
count Mr.  Vi£lor  received  from  the  minifter 
of  the  place,  and  I  have  preferved  it,  that 
the  praife  of  a  good  man  being  made  more 
credible,  may  be  more  Iblid.  Narrations  of 
romantick  and  imprafticable  virtue  will  be 
read  with  wonder,  but  that  which  is  unat- 
t^able  is  recommended  in  vain ;  that  good 
may  be  endeavoured,  it  muft  be  (hewn  to  be 
poffible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author 
has  given  a  hint  of  his  religion,  by  -ridicu- 
ling the  ceremony  of  burning  the  pope,  and 
by  mentioning  with  fome  indignation  the  in- 
fcription  on  the  Monument. 

When  this  poem  was  firft  publifhed,  the 
dialogue,  having  no  letters  of  direfHon,  was 
perplexed  and  obicure.  Pope  feems  to  have 
written  with  no  very  diftinft  idea^  for  he 

Vol.  IV.  I  calls 
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calls  tliat  an  Epijlle  to  Bathurfi^  in  which  Ba- 
thurft  is  introduced  as  fpeaking. 

He  afterwards  (1734)  infcribed  to  Lord 
Cobham  his  CbaraSlers  of  Metty  written  widi 
clofe  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  modifications  of  life.  In  this  poem  he 
has  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  and  excmpliiy 
his  favourite  theory  of  the  Ruling  PaJJion^  by 
which  he  means  an  original  direilion  of  de- 
fire  to  fome  particular  obje6t,  an  innate  afr 
fe^Vion  which  gives  all  aflion  a  determinate 
and  invariable  tendency,  and  operates  upon 
the  whole  fyftem  of  life,  either  openly,  or 
more  fecretly  by  the  intervention  of  fome  ac- 
cidental or  fubordinate  propenfion. 

Of  any  paflion,  thus  innate  and  irrefifti- 
ble,  the  exiftence  may  reafonably  be  doubted- 
Human  charafters  are  by  no  means  conftantj 
men  change  by  change  of  place,  of  fortune, 
of  acquaintance ;  he  who  is  at  one  time  a 
lover  of  pleafure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of 
money-  .Thofe  indeed  who  attain  any  excel- 
lence, commonly  fpend  life  in  one  purfuit ; 
for  excellence  is  not  often  gained  upon  eafier 
terms.  But  to  the  particular  fpecies  of  ex- 
cellence 
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cdknce '  men  are  directed,  not  by  an  afcen- 
dant  planet  or  predominating  humour,  but 
by  the  firft  book  which  they  read,  fome  early 
converfation  which  they  heard,  or  fome  acci-^ 
dent  which  excited  ardour  and  emulation; 

It  muft  be  at  leaft  allowed  that  this  ruling 
PaJtoHy  antecedent  to  reafon  and  obfervation, 
muft  have  an  otgeft  independent  on  human 
contrivance ;  for  there  can  be  iio  natural  de^ 
fire  of  artificial  good*  No  man  therefore  can 
be  bom,  in  the  ftria  acceptation,  a  lover  of 
money;  for  he  may  be  born  where  money 
does  not  exifl:  -,  nor  can  he  be  bom,  in  a  moral 
fenfe,^  a  lover  of  his  country ;  for  fociety, 
politically  regulated,  is  a  ftate  contradiftin- 
guifhed  from  a  ftate  of  nature ;  and  any  at-^ 
tention  to  that  coalition  of  interefts  which 
makes  the  happinefs  of  a  country,  is  poffible 
only  to  thofe  whom  enquiry  and  refleftion 
have  enabled  to  comprehend  it* 

*  » 

This  do6lrine  is  in  itfelf  pernicious  as  well 
as  falfe  :  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief 
of  a  kind  of  moral  j)redeflination,  or  over- 
ruling principle  which  cannot  be  refifted ;  he  . 
that  admits  it,  is  prepared  to  comply  with 

I  2  every 
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every  defire  that  caprice  or  opportunity  fhall 
excite,  and  to  flatter  himfelf  that  he  fubmits 
only  to  the  lawful  dominion  of  Nature,  in 
obeying  the  refiftlefs  authority  of  his  ruling 
Pajjion. 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  {o  little 
(kill,  that,  in  the  examples  by  which  he  il- 
luftrates  and  confirms  it,  he  has  confounded 
paflions,  appetites,  and  habits. 

To  the  CbaraSters  of  Men  he  added  foon 
after,  in  an  Epiftle  fuppofed  to  have  been  ad- 
drefled  to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  laft 
edition  has  taken  from  her,  the  Cbara^ers  of 
Women.  This  poem,  which  was  laboured  with 
great  diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opinion 
with  great  fuccefs,  was  neglefled  at  its  firft 
publication,  as  the  commentator  fuppofes, 
becaufe  the  publick  was  informed  by  an  ad- 
vertifement,  that  it  contained  no  CbaraSier 
drawn  from  the  Life ;  an  aflertion  which  Poptf 
probably  did  not  expe6l  or  wifh  to  have  been 
believed,  and  which  he  fooft  gave  his  readers 
fufHcient  reafon  to  diftruft,  by  telling  them 
in  a  note,  that  the  work  was  impeffedt,  be- 
caufe part  of  his  fubjeft  was  Vice  too  high  to 

be  yet  expofed. 

The 
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The  time  however  fbon  came,  in  wWch  it 
-was  fafe  to  difplay  the  Dutchels  of  Marlbo- 
rough under  the  name  of  Atojfa ;  and  her 
charafter  was  infefted  with  no  great  honour 
to  the  writer's  gratitude* 

He  publifhed  from  time  to  time  (between 
1730  and  1740)  Imitations  of  different  po- 
ems of  Horace,  generally  yirith  hjs  nanje, 
and  pnce  as  was  fufpedled  without  it.  What 
he  was  upon  moral  principles  afhamed  to  own, 
he  ought  to  have  fupprefled.  Of  thefe  pieces 
it  is  ufelefs  to  fettle  the  dates,  as  they  had 
feldom  much  relation  to  the  times,  and  per^- 
haps  had  been  long  in  his  hands. 

This  mode  of  station,  i„  which  the  an, 

cients  are  familiarifed,  by  adapting  their  fen- 
timents  to  modern  topicks,  by  making  Horace 
fay  of  Shakfpeare  what  he  originally  laid  of 
Ennius,  and  accommodating  his  fatires  on 
Pantolabus  and  Nomentanus  to  the  flatterers 
and  prodigals  of  our  own  time,  was  firfl  prac-» 
tifed  in'tiie  reign  of  Charles  tiie  Second  by 
Oldham  and  Rochefler,  at  leaft  I  remember 
no  inflances  more  ancient.     It  is  a  kind  of 

I  3  middl? 
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middle  compofition  between  ti'anflation  and 
Gnpiiil  defign,  which  pleafe^  wh«i*  the 
thoughts  ftre  unexpcftedly  applicable,  and  the 
parallels  lucky.  It  feems  to  lyive  been  Pope's 
favourite  pmuiJemcnt;  fpr  he  h^  c^rripd  i% 
further  than  any  former  poet* 

,  He  publifhed  Ukewife  a  revival,  in  fmoother 
numbers,  of  Dr.  Donne's  Satires,  which  was 
recommended  tQ  him  by  the  Duke  of  Sfirewf^ 
bury  and  the  Earl  of  Oxfprd.  They  nxade 
ho  great  impreflion  on  the  publick.  Pope 
Teems  to  have  known  their  imbecilKty,  and 
therefore  fupprefled  them  while  lie  was;  yet 
contending  to  rife  in  reputation,  but  ven- 
tured  them  when  he  thought  their  deficien-r 
pies  more  likely  tp  be  imputed  to  Donne  thaii 
tp  himfelf, 

'  The  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  feems 
to  be  derived  in  its  firft  defign  from  Boileau's 
Addrefs  afon  J^Jprif^  was  publiftied  in  Janu- 
ary 1735,  about  a  month  before  the  death  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  infcribed.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  either  honour  or  pleafure  fhould 
have  been  mifled  by  Arbuthnot ;  a  man  efti- 
mable  for  his  learning,  amiable  for  his  life, 

and  venerable  for  his  piety » 

Arbuth-* 
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Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  compre-- 
hejifion,  fkilful  in  his  profdSon,  verfed  in 
the  fciences^  acquainted  with  ancient  litera* 
ture,  and  able  to  animate  his  mafs  of  know- 
ledge by  a  bright  and  active  im^^^aUcxn ;  a 
Icholar  with  great  brilliancy  of  wit ;  a  wit, 
who,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  retained  and  difco* 
vered  a*  noble  ardour  of  religious  zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  feems  to  reckon  with 
the  publick.  He  vindicates  himfelf  frcMn  cen- 
fures;  and  with  dignity,  rather  than  arro- 
gance, enforces  his  own  claims  to  kindnefs 

and  refpeft.' 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  fevcral  pa- 
ragfapljs. which  had  been  before  printed  as  a 
fragment,  and  among  them  the  fatirical  lines 
upon  Addifon,  of  which  the  laft  couplet  has 
been  twice  corre6led.     It  was  at  firfl:. 

Who  would  not  fmilc  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  mt  latigh  if  Addiibn  were  he  I 

Then, 

*  JNho  would  not  grieve  if  fuch  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  lapgh  if  Addifga  were  he  ? 

I  4  At 
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At  laft  it  is. 


Who  but  mull  laugh  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

He  was  at  tlus  time  at  open  war  with  Lord 
Hervey,  who  had  diftinguiftied  himfelf  as  a 
fteady  adherent  to  the  IVliniftry  j  and j  being 
offended  with  a  contemptuous  anfvv'er  to  one 
of  his  pamphlets,  had  fummoned  Pulteney 
to  a  duel.  Whether  he  or  Pope  made  the 
firft  attack,  perhaps  cannot  now  be  eafily 
kno\yn ;  he  had  written  an  inveftive  againft 
Pope,  whom  he  calls,  Hard  as  thy  hearty  and 
as  thy  birth  obfcure ;  and  hints  that  his  father 
was  a  hatter.  To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in 
verfe  and  profe :  the  verfes  are  in  this  poem  ^ 

and  the  profe,  though  it  was  jiever  fent,  is 

,,  .,-*■•'-         .   .  . .         . , 

printed  amon^  his  Letters,  but  to  a  cool  reader 
6f  the  preferit  time  exhibits  nothing  but  a  te-* 
dious  malignity, 

*  •  •   ■ 

tlis  laft  Satires,  of  the  gmeral.  kind,  were 
two  dialogues,  named  from  the  year  in  whicli 
they  were  publiftied  Seventeen  Hundr&d  and 
Tiirty^eighf.  In  thefe  poems  many  are  praiTed 
and  many  are  reproached.  Pope  wa&  tKen 
•   .  ;   1  entan^ecj 
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^entangled  in  the  oppofition;  a  follower  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  houfe. 
^nd  the  friend  of  many  who  .obftruded  an4 
cenfured  the  conduft  pf  the  Minifters,  His 
political  partiality  was  too  pjoinly  fhewn ;  he 
forgot  the  prudence  with  which  he  pailed,  in 
his  earlier  years,  uninjured  and  unoffending 
through  much  more  violent  conflids  of 
faction. 

,.  *e  H..  <Ua,„^.  ha.„,  an  opponu- 
nity  of  prdfing  Allen  of  Bath,  he  alked  his 
leave  to  mention  him  as  a  man  not  illuftrious 
by  any  merit  of  his  anceftors,  and  called  him 
in  his  verfes  low-born  Allen.  Men  are  feldom 
fatisfied  with  praife  introduced  or  followed  by 
any  mention  of  defeft.  Allen  feems  not  to 
have  taken  any  pleafbre  in  his  epithet,  which 
was  afterwards  foftened  into  bumble  Allen. 

In  the  jfecond  Dialogue  he  took  l<xme  liberty 
with  one  of  the  l^oxes^  among  others ;  which 
JFbAT,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttelton,  topk  an  oppor- 
tunity: of  repajdng,  by  reproaching  him  with 
the  f riendfhip  of  ai  Igmpponerj/who  fcattered 
his  ink  without  fear  or  dccaticy,  and  agaij:ift 
whom  he  hoped  the  refentment  of  the  Legifla^ 

ture  would  quickly  be  difcharged. 

'  About 
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Aboftrt  tfik  tittie  iPau!  Whitehead,  a  fmall 
poet>  was  iiiminorted  before  the  Lords  for  a 
|>oem  called  Manners^  togiethef  with  Dodfley 
his  publifher.  Whitehead,  who  hung  loof^ 
upcHi  Ibcicty,  fculked  and  cfcaped  j  but 
Dodflcy*s  fhop  and  family  made  his  appear- 
ance necefikry.  He  was,  however,  (oon  dif^ 
mifled  -,  and  tl>e  whole  procefs  was  prbbably 
intended  rather  to  intimidate  Pope  thaiv-  ta 
piunilh  Whitehead*  - 

,  Pope  never  afterwards  atteippted  to  join 
Ifhe  patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen 
^pon  ftatefmem  That  he  defiftcd  from  his 
attempts  of .  reformation  is  imputed^  by  his 
commentator,  to  his  deipair  of  prevailing 
over  the  corruption  of  the  tirne.  He  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  ever  of  opinion  that  the 
dread  of  hi^  fari^e  would  countervail  the  fbve 
df  power  or  bf  money ;  he  pleafed  himfelf 
with  bdiig  important  and  formidable,  and 
gratified  fcjffietimes  his  pride,  and  fometimeat 
his  rcfcntment  j  till  at  laft  he  began  to 
think  he  ftiould  be  more  fafe,  if  he  were 
fefs  billy.       ' 

The 


TThc  Memoirs  ofScrihlerus^  publifhed  about 
ifliis  time,  txtttii  only  to  ihe  lirft  book  of  a 
work,  projefted  in  concert  by  Pope,  Swift, 
and  Arbuthnot,  who  ufed  to  meet  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Ahne,  and  denominated  them- 
ftlveS  tht  Scriblerus  Cfu^.  '  Their  purpofe 
was  to  penfurc  the  abufes  of  learning  by  a 
fi£litious  Life  of  an  infatuated  Scholar-  They 
were  difperfed ;  the  defigh  was  never  com- 
pleted ;  and  Warbiirton  laments  its  mifcar- 
fiage,  as  an  event  very  difaftrous  to  polite 
letters. 

If  the  whole  may  be  eftimated  by  this  fpe- 
cinien,  which  feems  to  be  the  produftion  of 
Arbuthnot,  with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by 
Pope,  the  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  la- 
mented; for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ri- 
dicules are  fo  little  praftifed,  that  they  are 
not  known ;  nor  can  the  latire  be  underftood 
but  by  the  learned :  he  raifes  phantoms  of 
abfurdity ,  and  then'  drives  them  away.  He 
cures  difeafes  that  were  never  felt. 

For  this  reafon  the  joint  pfoduftion  of 
three  great  writers  has  never  obtained  any 

notice 
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notice  from  mankind ;  it  has  been  little  read, 
or  when  read  has  been  forgotten,  33  no 
jnan  could  be  wifer,  better,  or  merrier,  by 
remembering  it. 

The  deiign  cannot  boaft  rfmuch  origina-r 
lityj  for,  befides  its  general  refemblance  to 
Don  ^ixofCy  there  will  be  found  in  it  parti- 
cular imitations  of  the  Hiltory  of  Mr.  Oufie. 

•     *  • 

Swift  earned  fo  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as 
iupplied  him  with  hints  for  his  Travels  j;  and 
witli  thofe  the  world  might  have  been  con- 
tented, though  the  reft  had  been  iuppreffed. 

Pope  had  fought  for  images  and  fentiments 
in  a  region  not  known  to  have  beei>  explored 
By  many  other  of.  the  Engliih  writers  ^  he 
had  confulted  the  modern  writers  of  Latin 
poetry, ,  ja  clafs  of  authors  whom  Boileau  en- 
deavoured to  biing  into  contempt,  and  who 
are  too  generally  neglefted.  Pope^  however, 
was  not  afhamed  of  their  acquaintance,  nor 
ungrateful  for  the  advantages  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  it.  A  fmall  feleftion  from 
the  Italians  who  wrote  in  Latin  had  been 
publiftied  at  London,  about  th?  lattpr  end  qi 

the 
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the  laft  century,  by  a  man  who  concealed 
his  name,  but  whom  his  Preface  (hews  to 
have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertaking. 
This  coUeftion  Pope  amplified  by  more  than 
half,  and  (1740)  publifhed  it  in  two  volumes, 
but  ihjurioufly  omitted  his  predeceflbr's  pre- 
face. To  thefe  books,  which  had  nothing 
but^  the  mere  text,  no  regard  was  paid,  the 
authors  were  ftill  neglefted,  and  the  editor 
w^as  neither  praifed  nor  cenfured. 

He  did  not  fink  into  idlenefs;  he  had 
planned  a  work,  which  he  confidered  as  fub- 
fequent  to  his  Effay  on  Man^  of  which  he  has 
given  this  account  to  Dr.  Swift. 

"  March  25,  1736. 

If  ever  I  write  any  more  Epiftles  in  verfe, 
one  of  them  ftiall  be  addreffed  to  you. 
I  have  long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it ; 
but  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name 
as  finiftied  as  my  laft  work  ought  to  be, 
that  is  to  fay,  more  finilhed  tlian  any  of 
the  reft.  The  fubjeft  is  large,  and  will 
divide  into  four  Epiftles,  which  naturally 
follow  the  Effay  on  Man^  viz.  i.  Of  the 
*'  Extent  and  Limits^^of  Human  Reafon  and 

"  Science. 
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^  Science.  2.  A  View  of  the  ufefiil  and 
^  therefore  attainable,  and  of  the  unuieful 
*  and  therefore  unattainable  Afts.  3-  Of 
^  the  Nature,  Ends,  Application,  and  Ufe 
^  of  different  Capacities.  4.  Of  the  Ufe  of 
^  Learningy  of  the  Science^  of  the  Worlds 
^  and  of  ^/>.  It  will  conclude  with  a 
'  fatire  againft  the  Mifapplication  of  all  thefe, 
'  exemplified  by  Piftures,  Charafters,  and 
'  Examples." 


This  work  in  its  full  extent,  being  now 
afflifted  with  an  aflhma,  and  finding  the 
powers  of  life  gradually  declining,  he  had  no 
longer  courage  to  undertake  5  but,  from  the 
materials  which  he  had  provided,  he  added, 
at  Warburton's  requefl,  another  book  to  the 
Dunciadj  of  which  the  defign  is  to  ridicule 
fuch  fhidies  as  are  either  hopelefs  or  ufelefs, 
as  eitlier  purfue  what  is  unattainable,  or  what, 
if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no  ufe. 


When  this  book  was  printed  (1742)  the 
laurel  had  been  for  fome  time  upon  the  head 
of  Cibber ;  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  fup- 
poied  that  Pope  could  regard  with  much 
kindnefs  or  efleem,  though  in  one  of  the 
4  *  Imitations 


Iiiutations  of  Horme  he  has  fiber^Jly  tncmgli 
praiiibd  the  Carelefs  UuJbaruL  In  the  Dundad^ 
among  other  worthlefs  icribblers^  he  had 
mentioned  Cibber ;  who,  in  his  Apology^  con^-r 
plains  of  the  great  poet's  unkindnefs  as  mor^ 
injurious,  becauf^^  lays  he,  /  never  have  offend^ 
^  him* 

It  might  have  been  cxpcfted  that  Popj 
fhould  have  been,  in  fome  degree,  mollified  by 
this  fubmiffive  gentlenefs  5  but  no  fuch  con- 
fequence  appeared.  Though  he  condefcaid- 
«d  to  commend  Cibber  once,  he  mentioned 
him  aftenyards  contemptuoufly  in  one  cf 
his  Satires,  and  again  in  his  Epiiile  to  Ar-; 
buthnot;  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Dunciad  attacked  him  with  acrinumy,  ta 
which  the  provocation  is  not  eafily  difco- 
verable.  Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  im  ridi- 
culing lihe  Laureat,  he  fatirifed  thofc  b)r 
whom  the  laurel  had  been  given,  and  gratifi- 
ed that  ambitious  petulance  with  which  ha 
affected  to  infult  the  greaL 

The  leverity  of  this  fatire  left  Cibber  nq 
longer  any  patience.  He  had  confidence 
enough  in  his  own  powers  to  believe  that  he 

could 
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fcould  difturb  the  quiet  of  his  adverfafy,   arid 
doubtlefs  did  not    want  inftigators,     who, 
without  aiiy  care  about  the  vi6lory,  defired 
to  amufe  themfelves  by  looking  on  the  con- 
teft.     He  therefore  gave  the  town  a  pam- 
phlet>  in  which  he  declares  his   refolution 
from  that  time  never  to  bear  another  blow 
without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  ad- 
verlary  by  perfeverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer 
him  by  ftrength. 

The  inceflant  and  unappeafable  malignity 
of  Pope  he  imputes  to  a  very  diftant  caufe. 
After  the  Three  Hours  after  Marriage  had 
been  driven  off  the  ftage,  by  the  offence 
which  the  mummy  and  crocodile  gave  the 
audience,  while  the  exploded  fcene  was  yet 
frefh  in  memory,  it  happened  that  Gibber 
played  Bayes  in  the  Rehearfal\  and,  as  it  had 
been  ufual  to  enliven  the  part  by  the  men- 
tion of  any  recent  theatrical  tranfaflions,  he 
faid,  that  he  once  thought  to  have  intro- 
duced his  lovers  difguifcd  in  a  Mummy  and 
a  Crocodile,  "  This,"  fays  he,  "  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  claps,  which  indicated 
contempt  of  the  play."  Pope,  who  was 
behind  the  fcenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the 
5  ftage, 
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ftage^  attacked  him,  as  he  fays,  with  all  the 
virulence  of  a  JFit  out  ofhisfenfes ;  to  Which  he 
replied,  "  that  he  would  take  ho  other  notice 
**  of  what  was  faid  by  fo  particular  a  man 
**  than  to  declare,  that,  as  often  as  he  play-^ 
^*  ed  that  part,  he  would  repeat  the  famd 
"  provocation*" 

He  (hews  his  opinion  to  be,  thit  Pope  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  fo 
zealoully  defended ;  and  adds  an  idle  ftory  of 
Pope's  behaviour  at  a  taverft. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power 
of  thought  or  language,  dnd,  if  fufferedto 
remain  without  notice,  would  have  been 
veiy  foon  forgotten.  Pope  had  now  been 
enough  acquainted  with  human  life  to  know, 
if  his  paffion  had  not  been  too  powerful  for 
his  underftanding,  that,  from  a  contention 
like  his  with  Gibber,  the  world  feeks  nothing 
but  diverfion,  which  is  given  at  the  expence 
of  the  higher  charafter.  Wlien  Gibber  lam-- 
pooned  Pope,  curiofity  was  excited;  what 
Pope  would  fay  of  Gibber  tiobody  enquired, 
but  in  hope  that  Pope's  afperity  might  betray 
his  pain  and  leflen  his  dignity* 

Vol.  IV.  K  He 
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He  ihould  therefore  have  fufFered  the  pam- 
phlet to  flutter  and  die,  without  confeffing 
that  it  ftung  him.     The  diflionour  of  beinjg 
fliewn  as  Gibber's  antagonift  could  never  be 
compenfated  by   the  vi6lory.     Gibber  had 
nothing  to  lofe ;  when  Pope  had  exhaufted 
all  his  malignity  upon  him,  he  would  rile  in 
the  efteem  both  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 
Silence  only  could  have  made  him  delpicable ; 
the  blow  which  did  not  stppear  to  be  fclty 
would  have  been  ftruck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irafcibility   prevailed,  and  he 
refolved  to  tell  the  whole  Englifli  world  that 
he  was  at  war  with  Gibber ;  and  to  ihew  that 
he  thought  him  no  common .  adverfary,  he 
prepared  no  common  vengeance  j  he  publi/h- 
cd  a  new  edition  of  the  Dunciady  in  which 
he  degraded  Theobald  from  his  painful  pre- 
eminence, and  entlironed  Cibber  in  his  ftead. 
Unhappily  the  two  heroes  were  of  oppofite 
charafters,  and  Pope  was  unwilling  to  lofe- 
what  he  had  already  written ;  he  has  there-^ 
fore  depraved  his  poem  by  giving  to  Gibber 
the  old  books,  the  cold  pedantry  and  fluggifl? 
pertinacity  of  Theobald. 
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1?opt  was  Ignorant  enough  of  his  own  in^ 
tereft  to  make  another  change,   and  intro- 
duced Oibome  contending  for  the  prize  among 
the  bookfcUers.     Ofbome  was  a  man  intirely 
deftitute  of  fhamc,  without  fenfe  of  any  dif- 
grace  but  that  of  poverty^    He  told  me^  when 
he  was  doing  that  which  raifed  Pope's  re-* 
fentment,  that  he  fhould  be  put  into  the 
iXunciadi  but  he  had  the  fate  of  Cajfandra  % 
1  gave  no  credit  to  his  predi^on,  till  in  time 
I  faw  it  accomplifhed.     The  ihafts  of  fatire 
were  directed  equally  in  vain  againft  Cibber 
aad  Ofborne ;  being  repelled  by  the  impene- 
trable impudence  of  one,  and  deadened  by 
the   impaffive  dulnefs  of  the  other*     Pope 
confcffed  Ids  own  pain  by  his  anger ;  but  he 
gave  no  pain  to  thofe  who  had  provoked 
him.     He  was  able  to  hurt  none  but  him-^ 
felf ;  by  transferring  the  fame  ridicule  from 
one  to  another,  he  deftroyed  its  efficacy  j  for, 
by  (hewing  that  what  he  had  faid  .of  one  he 
was  ready  to  fay   of  another,   he  reduced 
himfelf  to   the    infignificance  of  his  own 
magpye,  who  from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at 
a  venture. 

K  2  Cibber, 
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Cibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  re- 
paid the  Dunciad  with  another  pamphlet, 
which,  Pope  faid,  would  be  as  good  as  a  dofe 
of  hartJI:orn  to  him ;  but  his  tongue  and  his 
heart  were  at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Richardfon  relate,,  that  he  attended  his  father 
on  a  Aafit,  when  one  of  Gibber's  pamphlets 
came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  faid, 
^efe  things  are  my  diverfion*  They  fat  by 
him  while  he  perufed  it,  and  faw  his  features 
writhen  with  anguifli ;.  and  young  Richard-; 
fon  /aid  to  his  father,  when  they  returned, 
that  he  hoped  to  be  preferved  from  fuch  di- 
verfion  as  had  been  tliat  day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finding  his  difeafes  more 
oppreffive,  and  his  vital  powers  gradually  de- 
clining, he  no  longer  ftrained  his  faculties 
with  any  original  compolition,  nor  propofed 
any  other  employment  for  his  remaning  life 
than  the  revifal  and  correction  of  his  former 
works  ;  in  which  he  received  advice  and  af- 
fiftance  from  Warburton,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  trufted  and  honoured  in  the  higheft 
degree. 

He 
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He  laid  afide  his  Epick  Poem,  perhaps 
without  much  lofs  to  tnankind ;  for  his  hero 
was  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a 
ridiculous  fiftion,  eftablifhed  a  colony  in  Bri- 
tain. The  fubjeft  therefore  was  of  the  fabu- 
lous age ;  the  aftors  were  a  race  upon  whom 
imagination  has  been  exhaufted,  and  atten- 
tion wearied,  and  to  whom  the  mind  will 
not  eafily  be  recalled,  when  it  is  invited  in 
blank  verfe,  which  Pope  had  adopted  with 
gpreat  imprudence,  and,  I  think,  without  due 
coniideration  of  the  nature  of  our  language. 
The  flcetch  is,  at  leaft  in  part,  preferved  by 
RufFhead;  by  which  it  appears,  that  Pope 
was  thoughtlefs  enough  to  model  the  names 
of  his  heroes  with  difcordant  terminations 
not  known  in  the  fame  age* 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year  j  but 
perceived  himfelf,  as  he  exprefles  it,  going 
doivn  the  hill.  He  had  for  at  leaft  five  years 
been  afflifted  with  an  afthma,  and  other  dif- 
orders,  which  his  phylicians  were  unable  to 
relieve.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  con- 
fulted  Dr.  Thomfon,  a  man  who  had,  by 
large  promifes,  and  free  cenfures  of  the  com- 
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mon  prafticc  of  phyfick,  forced  himfclf  up 
into  fudden  reputation,  Thomfon  declared 
his  diftemper  to  be  a  dropfy,  and  evacuated 
part  of  the  water  by  tin6bire  of  jalap  j  but 
confeffed  that  his  belly  did  not  fubiidc.  Thom- 
fon had  many  "enemies,  and  Pope  was  pcr- 
fuaded  to  difmifs  himt 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amufement 
and  cQuverfation,  as  he  was  one  day  fitting 
in  the  air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord 
Marchmont,  he  faw  his  favourite  Martha 
Blount  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  terrace,  and 
aiked  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and  hand  her 
up.  BoHngbroke,  not  liking  his  errand, 
crofled  his  tegs>  and  fat  ,  ftill  j  but  Lord 
Marchpaont,  who  was  younger  and  lefs  cap-« 
tious,  waited  on  the  Lady ;  who,  when  he 
came  to  her,  afked,  What,  is  he  not  dead  yet  f 
She  is .  faid  to  have  neglcfted  him,  with 
Ihameful  unkindnefs,  in  the  latter  time  of 
his  decay ;  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had 
to  leave,  (he  had  a  very  great  part.  Their 
acquaintance  began  early  ^  the  life  of  each 
was  piftured  on  the  other's  mind ;  their  con- 
verfation  therefore  was  endearing,  for  when 
they  met,  there  W3«  an  immediate  coalition 

of 
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of  congeriial  notions.  Perhaps  heconfidcr- 
ed  her  unwillingneis  to  approach  the  cham- 
ber of  ficknefs  as  female  weaknefs,  or  human 
frailty ;  perhaps  he  was  confcious  to  himfelf 
of  peevifhnefs  and  impatience,  or,  though 
he  was  offended  by  her  inattention,  might 
yet  confider  her  merit  as  overbalancing  her 
fault ;  and,  if  he  had  fuffered  his  heart  to 
be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  have  fotind 
nothing  that  might  fill  her  place ;  he  could 
have  only  Ihrunk  within  himfelf;  it  was  too 
late  to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fondnefs* 

In  May  1744,  his  death  was  approach- 
ing * ;  on  the  fijtth,  he  was  all  day  delirious, 
which  he  mentioned  four  days  afterwards  as 
a  fufficient  humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man  j 
he  afterwards  complained  of  feeing  things 
as  through  a  curtain,  and  in  falfe  colours ; 
and  one  day>  in  the  prefence  of  Dodfley, 
alked  what  arm  it  was  that  came  out  from 
the  wall.  He  faid  that  his  greateft  inconve- 
nience was  inabifity  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  fometimes  wept  over  him  in 
this  ft^e  of  helplefs  decay  5  and  being  told 

*  SpenceV 
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by  Spence,  that  Pope,  at  the  intermiffion  of 
his  delirioufnefs,  was  always  faying  fome- 
thir>g  kiijd  either  of  his  prefent  or  abfent 
friends,  and  that  his  humanity  feemed  to 
have  furvived  his  underflanding,  anfwered, 
//  hasfo.  And  added,  I  never  in  my  life  kne'w 
<7  man  that  bad  fo  tender  a  heart  for  his  parti- 
cular  friends^  or  more  general  friendjhip  for 
mankind.  At  another  time  he  faid,  /  have 
J^nown  Pope  thefe  thirty  years ^  and  ualue  tnyfelf 
tppre  in  his  friendjhip  than— rhis  grief  then  fup- 
prefled  his  voice, 

.  Pope  exprefled  undoubting  confidence  of 
a  future  ftate. :  Being  afked  by  his  friend  Mr, 
Hooke,  a  papift,  whether  he  would  not  die 
like  his  father  an4  mother,  and  whiether  a 
prieft  Ihoyld  not  be  called,  he  anfwered,  / 
do  not  think  it  ejfentiafy  but  it  will  be  very 
right ;  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
mind  of  ^t, 

Jn  the  morning,  after  the  prieft  had  given 
him  the  lafi  facraments,  he  faid,  "  There  is 
^^  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and 
^*  friendfhip,  and  indeed  friendlhip  itfelf  is 
^  *  pnlv  a  part  of  vijtue," 

He 
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•  V 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  tliirtieth  day 
of  May/  1744,  fo  placidly,  that  the  atten* 
dants  did  not  difcern  the  exaft  time  of  his 
expiration.  He  vfBs  buried  at  Twickenham, 
near  his  father  and  mother,  where  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erefted  to  him  by  his  commcn-' 
tator,  the  Bifliop  of  Gloucefter* 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  exe-r 
cutors,  the  Earl  of  Marchmont  and  Lord 
Bolingbrpke,  whom  undoubtedly  he  expected 
to-be  proud  of  the  truft,  and  eager  to  extend 
his  fame.  But  let  no  man  dream  of  influ- 
ence beyond  his  life;  After  a  decent  time 
Dodfley  the  bookfeller  attended  one  of  them^ 
to  folicit  preference  as  the  publilher,  and 
w^  told  that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet 
infpefted ;  and  whatever  was  the  reafon,  the 
world  has  been  dilappointed  of  what  was  re-^ 
Jervedfor  the  nefct  ^^ge. 

He  loft,  indeed,  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke 
by  a  kind  of  pofthumous  offence.  The  po-r 
litical  pamphlet  called  The  Patriot  King  had 
been  put  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  pro- 
cure the  impreffion  of  a  very  few  copies,  to 

be 
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be  diftributed  according  to  the  author's  direc- 
tion among  his  friends,  and  Pope  afllired 
him  that  no  more  had  been  printed  than  werd 
allowed ;  but,  foon  after  his  death,  the  prin-' 
ter  brought  and  refigned  a  complete  edition 
of  fxfteen  hundred  copies,  which  Pope  4iad 
ordered  him  to  print,^  ahd  to  retain  in  fecret. 
He  kept,  as  was  oble^^d,  his  engagement  to 
Pope  better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  to  his  friend ; 
and    nothing  was  known  of  the'  tranfac- 
tion,  tUl,^  upon  the  death  of  his  emj^oyer, 
he  thought  himfelf  obBged  to  deliver  the 
books    to    the    right    owner,    who^    with 
great  indignation,  made  a  fire  in  his  yard, 
and  delivered  the  whole  impreffion  to  the 

flames* 

•  •  •  r  ■        ■   ,  ■ 

'      .        ■  ■  •  .        ■  •    ■'  ' 

.  Hidiertb  nothing  had  been  ddne  wiiich  was 
not  naturally /di6fart:ed  by  refentment  of  vid* 
lated. faith;  refentmcnt  ihore  acritftomous; 
as  the  violator  had  been  tfirtpe  kWed  or  more, 
trufted.  But  here  the  anger  might  have 
flopped;  the  injury  was  private,  and  there 
was  little  danger  fronj  the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however*  was  not  yet  fetii^ 
fied;  his.thirft  pf  vengeance  incited  him  to 

Waft 
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blaft  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he 
had  wept  in  his  laft  ftruggks ;  ^d  h»  em- 
ployed Mallet,  another  frieaid  of  Pope,  to 
tell  the  tale  to  the  publick,  ip\rith  all  its  aggra-* 
vations.   Warbiirton,  whofe  heart  was  warm 
vfith  his  legacy,  and  tender  by  the  recent  fe-^ 
paration,  thou^t  it  proper  for  him  to  iii^ 
terpofe ;  and  undertook,  not  indeed  to  vindi-* 
cate  the  aflion,  for  breach  of  truft  has  al- 
vrays  fomething  criminal,  biit  to  extenuate 
it  by  an  apology,    Haring  advanced,  what 
cannot  'be  denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is 
inade  moreor  kfs.excuiabie.by  tlie  motives 
that  produce  it,  lie  en^uilts ;  what  csHl  pur- 
pofe  could  have  induced  Pope  to  break  liis 
promifc*     He  could  not  delight  his  vanity  bf 
iifuiping  the  work,  which,  though  not  fold 
in  fhops,  had  beeft  fliewn  t^  A  number  ifto(r« 
th»n    isfficieftt    to.  prefciyfe   the    aifth^s 
claiai;  he  scqhW  not.gfMfy  his  ataricei 
fot  he  couR  nf^t  fell  hie  ^lurtder  till -Bo* 
linghrolge  wasdeidj  imd  even  then,  if  the 
ccpy  was  left  to '  inoflieri  Iw.  fraud  would 
be  defeated^  mid  if  Ijpft  tO'  Umielf,  would 
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Warburton  thCTcfore  fuppofes,  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  tliat  the  irregularity 
of  his  conduft  proceeded  wholly  from  his 
zeal  for  Bolingbroke,  who  might  perhaps 
have  deftroyed  the  pamphlet,  which  Pope 
thought  it  his  duty  to  prcferve,  even  with- 
out its  author's  approbation. 

•  »  r 

He  brought,  fdme  reproach  upon  his  own 
memory  by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous 
mention  made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and 
an  afFefted  repayment  of  his  benefaftions. 
Mrg.  Biount,  as  ^  the  known  friend  and  fa- 
vourite of  Tope,  had  been  invited  to  the 
houfe  of  Allen,  where  ftie  comported  herfelf 
with  fiich  indecent  arrogance,  that  fhe  part* 
cd  from  Mrs.  AHen  in  a  ftate  of  irreconcile- 
able  diflike,  and  the  door  was  for  ever  barred 
againft  her.  This  ei^clufion  '^(he  refented 
with  fo  much  bjttcmefs  as  to  refufe  any  le- 
gacy from  Pope,  unleis  he  left  the  world 
with  .  a  difavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen. 
Having  been  long  under,  her.  dominion,  now 
tottering  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable 
tP  refift  the  violence  of  her  temper,  or,  per- 
haps 
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haps  with  the  prejudice  of  a  lover,  perfuad- 
ed  that  fhe  had  fufFered  improper  treatment, 
he  complied  with  her  demand,  and  pol- 
luted his  will  with  female  refentment.  Allen 
accepted  the  legacy,  which  he  gave  to  the 
Hofpital  at  Bath ; .  obferving  that  Pope  was 
always  a  bad  accomptant,  and  that  if  to 
150/.  he  had  put  a  cypher  more,  he  had 
come  nearer  to  the  truth. 


THE 
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THE  perfon  of  Pope  is  well  known  not 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  niceft  model. 
He  has,  in  his  account .  of  the  Little  Club^ 
compared  himfelf  to  a  fpider,  and  is  defcrib- 
ed  as  protuberant  behind  and  before.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  beautiful  in  his  infancy ; 
but  he  was  of  a  conftitution  originally  feeble 
and  weak ;  and  as  bodies  of  a  tender  frame 
are  ealily  diftorted,  his  deformity  was  pro- 
bably in  part  the  efFeft  of  his  appUcation. 
His  ftature  was  fo  low,  that,  to  bring  him 
to  a  level  with  common  tables,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  raife  his  feat.  But  his  face  was 
not  difpleafihg,  and  his  eyes  were  animated 
and  vivid. 


By  natural  defonnity,  or  accidental  diftor- 
tion,  his  vital  funftions  were  fo  much  dif- 
ordered,  that  his  life  was  a  long  difeafe.  His 
moffc  frequent  allailant  was  the    headach, 

which  he  ufed  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the 

fteam 
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ileam  of  coffee,  which  he  very  frequently 
required. 

Mbft  of  what,  can  be  told  concerning  his 
petty  peculiarities  was  communicated  by  3 
female  domeftick  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
knew  him  perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life. 
He  was  then  fo  weak  as  to  ftand  in  perpetual 
nee4  of  fem^e  attendance  5  extremely  fenfi. 
ble  of  cold,  fo  that  he  wore  a  kind  of  fur 
doublet,  under  a  fhirt  of  very  coarfe  warm 
linen  with  fine  flceves.    When  he  rofe,  he 
was  invefted  in  boddice  made  of  ftifFcanvafs, 
being  fcarce  able  to  hold  himfelf  ereft  tiU 
they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  flan- 
nel waiftcoat.   One  fide  was  contra6bed.   His 
legs  were  fo  flender,  that  he  enlarged  their 
bulk  with  three  pair  of  ftockings,    which 
were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  maid  -,  for  he 
w;a$  not  able,  to  drefs  or  undrefs  himfelf,  and 
neither  went  to  bed  nor  rofe  without  help. 
His  weaknefs  made  it  very  difficult  for  him 
to  be  dean. 

His  hair  had  fallen  almoft  all  away ;  and 
he  vfed  to  dine  fometimes  with  Lord  Ox- 
ford, privately,  in  a  velvet  cap.    His  drefs 
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of  ceremony  was  black,  with  a  tye-wig,  and 
a  little  (word. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which 
his  ficknefs  required,  had  taught  him  all  the 
unpleafing  and  unfocial  qualities  of  a  valetu- 
dinary man.  He  expefted  that  every  thing 
fliould  give  way  to  his  eafe  or  humour,  as  a 
child,  whofe  parents  will  not  hear  her  cry, 

has  an  unrefifted  dominion  in  the  nurfery. 

♦  .. 

Cefi  que  V enfant  toujpurs  ejl  bomme^ 
Ceji  que  Vhamme  eji  toujours  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  fleep  hie  nodded  in  com- 
pany ; .  and  once  flumbered  at  his  own  table 
while  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking '  of 
poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendfhip  gave, 
procured  him  many  invitations ;  but  he  was 
a  very  troublefome  inmate.  He  brought  no 
fervant,  and  had  fo  many  wants,  that  a  nu- 
merous attendance  was  fcarcely  able  to  fup- 
ply  them.  Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no 
room  for  another,  becaufe  he  exafted  the 
attention  and  employed  the  activity  of  the 
whole  family.    His  errands  were  fo  frequent 

and 
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and  frivploi|S|  that  the  footja^eu  in  time  avoids 
ed  and  negle6ted  him ;  ^nd  the  £arl  of  Ox^ 
ford  difcharged  fome  of  the;  fervants  for 
their  refolute  jf efiifal  pf  his  meilages.  The 
maids^  when  they  had  neglected  their  bufi- 
nefs>  alleged  that  they  had  been  epiployed 
by  Mr.  Pope.  One  of  his  conftant  demands 
was  of  coffee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman 
that  waited  on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was 
very  burthenfome ;  but  he  was  careful  to  re- 
compenfe  her  want  of  fleep ;  and  Lord  Ox- 
ford's fervant  declared,  thsit  in  a  houie  where 
her  bufinefs  wis  to  anfwer  his  call,  (he  would 
not  ^  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault,  eaiily  incident  to 
thofc  who,  fuffering  much  pain,  think  them- 
felves  entitled  to  whatever  pl«afures  they  can 
fnatch.  He  Was  too  indulgent  to  his  appe- 
tite;  he  loved  meat  highly  feafoned  and  of 
ftrong  tafte  5  and,  at  the  intervals  of  the 
table,  amufed  himfelf  with  bifcuits  and  dry 
conferves.  If  he  fat  down  to  i  variety  of 
difhcs,  he  would  opprefs  his  ftomach  with 
repletion,  and  though  he  feemed  angry  when 
a  dram  was  offered  him,  did  not  forbear  to 
drink  it.     His  friends,  who  knew  the  avenues 

Voju.  IV.  L  to 
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to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with  prefents  of 
luxury,  which  he  did  not  fufFer  to  ftand 
neglected .  The  death  of  great  men  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  luftre  of  their 
lives-  Hannibal,  fays  Juvenal,  did  not  perifti 
by  a  javelin  or  a  fword  j  the  ilaughters  of 
Cannae  were  revenged  by  a  ring.  The  death 
of  Pope  was  imputed  by  fome  of  his  friends 
to  a  filver  faucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  de- 
light to  heat  potted  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat,  is. certain; 
but  that  his  fenfuality  fhortenal  his  life  will 
not  be  haftily  concluded,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  conformation  fo  irregular  lafted 
fix  and  fifty  years,  notwithftanding  fuch  per- 
tinacious diligence  of  ftudy  arid  meditation. 

In  all  his  interccnirfe  with  mankind,  he 
had  great  delight  in  artifice,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  attain  all  his  purpofes  by  indireft  and 
UBfulpe£led  methods.  He  hardly  drank  tea 
without  a  Jlratagem.  If,  at  the  houfe  of  his 
friends,  he  wanted  any  accommodation,  he 
-was  not  willing  to  afk  fw  it  in  plain  terms, 
but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  fomething 
convenient  j  though,  when  it  was  procured, 

4  ^  h« 
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he  ibdii  made  it  appear  for  whofe  fake  it  had 
been  recommended.  Thtis  he  teized  Lord 
Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  fcreen.  He  prac-^ 
tifed  his  arts  on  fuch  fmall  occafionSj  that 
Lady  Bolingbroke  ufed  to  fay,  in  a  French 
phrafe,  that  be  phid  the  politician  about  cab^ 
hages  and  turnips.  His  unjuftifiable  impref- 
fion  of  the  Patriot  King^  as  it  ean  be  imput- 
ed to  no  particuiar  motive,  ^uft  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  general  habit  of  fecrecy  and 
cunning  i  he  caught  an  opportunity  of  a  fly 
trick,  and  ^tefed  himfelf  with  the  thought 
of  outwitting  Bolingbroke. 

In  familiar  or  convivial  conVcrfatiori,  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  excelled.  He  may 
be  feid  to^  have  refembled  Dryden>  as  being 
not  one  that  was  diftinguiflied  by  vivacity  im 
company.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  fo  near 
his  time, '  fo  mudi  fllould  be  kndwn  of  whai 
he  has  written^  and  fo  little  of  what  he  has 
faid :  traditional 'memory  retains  no  fellies  of 
raillery,  nor  fentences  9^  obfervation  j  no-. 
thing  either  pointed  or  folid,  either  wife  or 
m^rry.  One,  app^thegm  only  ftands  ujton 
recprd.  When  an  olye^^tion  raifed.  ^ainft 
lu$  ^lfcrip1dQIl  for  Sh^fpe^re  was  defended 
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by  the  autHority  of  Patricky  he  repKed — 
hrr^fct>  T^erenS'—thBtbe  'would  aiiow  the  pub- 
Ufi)er  of  a  DiSiionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a 
fhgk  wordy  but  not  of  two  words  put  together. 

J' 

Me  was  fretful,  and  cafily  difpleafed,  and 
allowed  himfelf  to  be  capricioufly  rcfcntfiiK 
He  would  fometimes  leave  Lord  Oxford 
filently,  no  one  could  tell  why,  and  was  to 
be  courted  back  by  more  letters  and  meflages 
thkrt  the  footmen  were  willing  to  carry. 
Tht  table  was  indeed  infeftc^  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley,  who  was  the  friend  of  Lady  Ox- 
ford, and  who,  knowing  his  pee^dihnefSy 
could  by  nd  intreaties  be  reftntined  from  cton- 
ti^didVing  liim,  till  their  dilpiites  were  fliarp- 
erterf  to  foch  a^rity,  that  oiie  or  the  other 
^ilitted  the  hbufe^ 

If e  fometimes  «o*Kfefe^ed  to  be  jociilar 
*4m  fervantS  or  inferidrs ;  but  by  n6  merri- 
meht,  either  of  dthers  or  his  own,  was  he 
ever  feen  excited  to  laughter. 

Of  his  ddmeftick  diaraftfer,  frugality  wds 
a  part  emmently  ^ettiaikfible.  Having  de- 
fermined  ndt^ol^  dependent  •  he  determined- 

."  not 
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rvot  to  be  in  want,  and  therefore  wifely  and 
itMgnanimouily  rejected  all  tenipta,tior\s  to 
cxpencc  unfuitable  to  his  fortune.     This  ge- 
neral care   muft   be  univerfally   approved^ 
but  it  fometimes  appeared  in  petty  artifices 
of  parciniony^  fuch  as^the  praftipe  of;  writing 
his  compofitions  on  the  back  of  Ietters>  as 
jnay  be  kc^n  in  the  remaining  copy  of  the 
///W,  by  which  perhaps  i;i  five  years  five 
IhillingSj  were  faved;  or  in  a  niggardly .  re- 
ception of  his  friends,  and  fcantineis  of  en- 
tertainn^ent,  as,  when  he  had  twp  guefts  in 
his  houfe,  he  would  fet  at  fupper  a  fmgle 
pint  upon  the  table  5    and   having   himfelf 
taken. two  fm^ll  glafles  would  rptire,  and  fay. 
Gentlemen^  Ileavc  you  to  your  ivine.     Ye.t  he 
tells  his,  friendSj,  that  he  has  a  heart  for  qlU  tf 

* 

houfefor  alU  and^  ^whatever  tl^y ,  ma^  think-^  a 
fortune  for  aU* 

»  »  • 

He  fometimes,  however,  made  a  fplendid 
dinner,  and  is  faid  to  have  wanted  no  part 
of  tlic  fldll  or  elegance  v^liich  fuch  perform- 
ances require.  That  this  magnificence  fhould 
be  often  dilplayed,  that  obftinate  prudence 
with  which  he  coi^u<5led  his  affairs  would 
4Wt  permit;  for  his   revenue,  certain   and 

L  3  cafual, 
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callial,,  amounted  only  to  about  eight  hun- 
dred  pounds  a  year,  of  which  however  he 
declares  himfelf  able  to  affign  one  hundred 
to  charity. 

■ 

Of  this  fortune,  vvhich  as  it  arbfe  fVorn 
publick  approbation  was  very  honourably 
obtained,  his  imagination  feems  to  have.becn 

too  full :  it  wbuld  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  fo 

'  ■    '     ■■       ■■       .  .      • .  -^  ••. 

well  entitled  to  notice  by  his  wit,  that  ever 
delighted  fo  much  iu  talking  of  his  money. 
In  bis  Letters,  and  in  his  Poems^  his  garden 
.and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx  and  his  vines, 
of  fome  hints  of  his  opulence,  are  always  to 
be  found.  The  great  topick  of  his  ridicule 
is  poverty ;  the  crimes  with  which  he  re- 
proaches his  antagonifts  are  their  debts,  their 
habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a 
dinner.  He  feems  to  be  of  ail  opinion  not 
very  uncommon  in  the  world,  that  to  want 
money  is  to  want  every  thing. 

Next  to  the  pkafure  of  contemplating  his 

poffeflions,  feems  to  be  that  of  enumerating 

the  men  of  high  rank  with  whom  he  'was 

acquainted,  and  whofe  notice  he  loudly^pJ'o- 

claims  not  to  have  been  obtained  by; any 

practices 
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pn£ki(xs  of  meannefs  or  fervility;  a  boaft 
which  was  never  denied  to  be  titre,  and  td 
which  very  few  poets  have  ever  afpired. 
Pope  never  fet  his  tgeniws  to  (ale ;  he  never 
flattered  thofe  whom  he  did  not  love,  or  praiied 
thoft  whorn  heiJid  hot  eftceni.  Savage  how- 
ever remarked,  that  he  began  a.  little  to  relax 
his  dignity  when  he  wrote  a  diftich  for  bis 
Higbnefs^s  dog. 

•"  '  •  *  /  4  »  , 

»  His  admiration  of  the  Great  feems  to  have 
increafed  in  the  advance  of  life.  He  p^d 
over  peers  and  ilatefiiien  to  inlcribe  his  lUad 
to  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which 
the  praife  had  'bsehbcMiirpleat,  had  his  friend's 
vifttie  hecn  equal  4o  his  wit.  Why  he  was 
chofen  for  fo  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now 
pd(riMe'to;knoWj  there  is  no  trace  ihliti^rary 
hiftttpy  of  any  ■  particttilar ,  indmaqri  between 
them  >1  nor  does  the  name  of  Congreve  ap- 
pekr  >in  the  Letters!  To  his  latter  works, 
however,  Ke  took  care  to  anmex  names  dig- 
nified with  titlesj  but  was  not  very  happy  in 
his  thoice  \  for,  e:^cept  Lord  Bathurft,  none 
of  hi§  noble  friends  welt  Tuciklls  that  a  gocxl 
fnaiv  would  wifti  to  have  ^  hii  iiftimacy  withr 
?hem  known  to  pofterity:  he  caa  derive 
,  L  ^  littb 


fittle  ^onoQf  from  the  natke  of  Cobhanii 
6urliftgton»  or  BoUi^broke. 

4 

'    Of  his  focial  qualities,  if  an  eftimate  be 
tnade  from  his  Letters,  an  opinion  too  fa* 
vourable  eatmot  eafily  be  formed ;  they  ex- 
hibit a  perpetual  and.  Unclouded  efRilgence 
of  general  benevolence,  ahd  p&rticular  fond- 
nefs.     There  is  nothing  but  libCTality,  gra- 
titude,   conftancy,  and  tendernefs.     It  has 
be^n  fo  long  faid  as  to  he  commonly  believed, 
that  the  true  chara^ers  of  men  may   be 
found  in  Uieir.  Letter^,  and  that  he  v^ 
writes  to  his  friend  lays  his  heart  open  be4 
fore  him*    But  'the  truth  is,  that  iuch  weiM 
fioiple  frkndfhips  of  the  Gulden  j^ge^  and  are' 
»ow  the  ftiendfhips  only  of  children.    Very 
few  can  boaft  of  hevts  which  they  dare  lay 
opentothemftlves,  abdofwhich,  by  what- 
ever acc)4pnt  c)qpo&df  they  do  notfhun  a 
diftimfl:  {ipd  contused  view  i  an4>  certatjilyt 
what  we  hide  from  ourfelves  we  dO  not  fhew 
to  our  IdendSf    Thieffe  is,  indeed,  no  tranf** 
^lon  which  o^rs  (Iroiigfr  t^ptatiokis  tp 
fallacy  an4  fophiiilca^n  thail  epiftolary  lAr 
ftrrcpurfe.    In  the  eagemds  of  converfatkm 
the  firfl  efuotions  of  thp  mind  oftcan  hvad^ 

out. 
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<mt,  before  t^ey  ate  co|^ei«ds  itt  ^e  to* 
mult  of  hufmtB,  rntKf^  ^nd  paffi<M  have 
their  genuine  efFeft  J  hut  a  f riencUy  Letter  15 
a  calm  and  delibosaibe  fetfrnmsmscy  id  the 
codiof  Idfure,  in  the  dxUaefs  of  ibtitude# 
and  furely  no  mam  fits  downto  dejMeciate  bj 

di^ign  his  own  character. 

•  •  •     •  < 

» 

Friendihip  has  no  tendency  to  fecure  vera-^ 
city ;  for  by  whom  can  a  man  fo  much  wifh 
to  be  thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him 
whole  kir^fiefe  he  defires  to  gain  or  keep  ? 
£ven  in  writing  to  the  world  their  is  leil 
cQsfbrainti  the  author  is  not  .a>nlrQiiitcd 
with  his  reader,  and  takes  his  chance  of  ap* 
pnxbation  among  the  different  dilpoiitions  of 
mankind;  Jkit  a  Letter  is  addrefied  to  a 
iingle  mind,  of  which  the  prgu^ces  and 
partialis  are  known;  and  muft  therefore 
pluafe,  if  not  l>y<favouring  theto,  by  forbear-- 
ing^  to  oppojfe  them- 

ft  • 

To  charge  thofe  favourable  rcprefenta* 
tions,  which  every  man  gives  of  himfelf, 
with  ^le  guilt  of  hypocritical  faMhood, 
woidd  fhew  more  feverity  than  knowledge* 
The  writer  commonly  believes  himfelf.    Al- 

moft 
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fnoft  every  ;m«i'«  thcnights,  while  they  are 
geritril,  are 'right ;-  and  moft  hearts  are  pware, 
while  t€rnptati€»> '  is  away.  It  is  eafy  to 
awaken  geiKrous  fentiments  in  privacy ;  to 
defpife  death  when  there  is  no  danger  j  to 
glow  withhenevoknce.whfin  tiiere  is  nothing 
to  be  given.  While,  fuch  ideaa  are  fopned 
they  are  felt,  and  felf-love  does  not  fulpeft 
the  gleam  cf  virtue: to  be  th^  irietear  of 
^ncyv 


$ 


.  If  tho  Ldtcra  of  Pope  arc  cQniidered  m&ior 
iy  as  compbfttions,  they  feera  to  be  premer 
ditated  and  artificmL  It  is  one'thtng  to.  write 
fecauffe  there  is  fomething  >yhich  the  minil 
wifbes  to  difcharge,  and  another,  to  folkit 
the  imagination  becanle  ceremony  or  vanity 
requires  fomething  to  be  written.  JPope 
itonfeffes  his  early  Letters  to  be  vitiated  with 
'affe£iatk?i^  and  amiiticu  :  to  ;  know  whether 
he  difentangled  himfelf  from  thefe  perverters 
of  epiftolary  integrity,  his  book  and  bis  life 
muft:  be  fet  ijv  comparifon. 

One  of  his  favourite  itqpicks  is  contempt 
of  his  own  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been 
real,  he  would  deferve  no  commendation, 

and 
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5and  in  this  he  was  certamly  not  fincere  j  for 
his  high  valuie  of  himftlf  was  Itifliciently  ob-^ 

ferved,  ^  and  of  what  tould  he  bt '  proud  but 

t  •  •  •      • 

of  his  poeiiy  ?  He  writes,  he  fays,  when  be 
has  juji  nothing  elfe  to  Jay  yet  Swift  com- 
plains that  he  was  never  at  leifure  for  con- 
veriation,  bccaule  hc'lhati  always  fame  poetical 
fcbeme  in  his  head.  It  was  punctually  re- 
xjuired  that  his  writing-box  fliould  be  fet  up- 
on his  bed  before  he  rofe ;  and  Lord  Oxford'6 
domeftick  related,  that,  in  the  dreadful  win-^ 
ter  of  Forty,  fhe  was  called  from  her  bed  by 
him  four  times  intone  night,  to  fupply  him 
with  paper,  Idt  he  fhould  lofe  a  thought. 

•     •■•  *  *■  •» 

•  He  pretends  infenfibility  to  cenftire  and 
criticifm,  thougli  it  was  obferved  by  all  whd 
Icncw  him  that  erery  pamphlet  difturbed  his 
quiet,  and  that  his  extreme  irritability  laid 
him  open  to  perpetual  vexation;  but  he 
wifhed  to  defpift  his<:riticks,  smd  therefore 
hoped  ihdt  he  did  ^ipife  them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  feigns  when 
the  Court  paid  little  attention  to  poetry,  he 
nurfed  in  his  mind  a  foolifti  difefteem  of 
Kings,  and  proclaims  that  be  never  fees  Courts. 

Yet 
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yirt  a  little  v^gx^  fhewn  him  by  the  Prince 
i:^  Wales  mel^  his  obduracy;  and  heh^ 
fiQt  m\Kh  to  fay  wh^  he  was  aiked  by  his 
Royal  ^ighnefs,  bow  ht:  could  love  a  Prince 
fifJbi^  if  difiiked  Kings  ? 

fie  vwy  frequently  profefics  conijempt  of 
ihe  world,  and  reprefents  himfelf  as  looking 
ofi,  ii^^lqir^)  fi>metimes  with  gay  indif^* 
jF9f^>  9s  on  jemn^ets  of  a  hillock,  bdow  his 
i«P(0i]9l  li^tion  s  aad  fo^etipies  with  gloomy 
kid|gna(ioin^ ,,  as  tm  mooft^s  more  wort^iy 
ftf  hatred  tfc^n  erf  pity.  ^  Thefe  were  diipofi- 
tions  app^v^fitly  coijnlj^f ^ed.  ^ow  could 
he  defpife  thofe  whom  he  lived  by  pleafmg, 
j^4  P^  whqfe  approb^bqii  his  eiieem  of  hhn- 
BAiyf9»  Gxp^fbyk&fi^l  Why  ftiould  he  hate 
thofe  tQ  whofe  favour  he  owed  his  hooper 
sad  his  flife  ?  Of  tbiij^  that  twriaiaatcd  in 
hvrmA  lif^^the  wprld  is  the  proper  judge^  to 
dsQii&  its  i^n^ce,  if  it  were  podible,  is 
not  juft ;  and.  if  it  were  jyft,  is  n^t  pqflible. 
Pppe  was  far  enough  from  this  unreafonable 

temper  3  he  wjip  fu^iently  a  foal  t$  Fme, 

pud  his  faiilt  wa$  th^t  he  pretended  to*  ne- 
glect it.    Hisr  levity  and  h^is  fuljcnnefs  were 
only  in  his  Letters  j  he  paiTed  throiigh  com- 
mon 
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mon  life,  fometimes  vexed,  and  fometimes 
pleafed^  with  the  natural  emotions  of  com-^ 
mon  mfcn* 

His  fcorn  of  the  Great  is  repeated  too 
often  to  be  real ;  no  man  thinks  much  of  that 
which  he  delpifes  j  and  as  falfehood  is  always 
in  danger  of  inconfiftency,  he  makes  it  his 
boaft  at  another  time  that  he  lives  among 
them. 

It  is  evident  rfiat  his  own  importance  (Welk 

often  in  his  mind.     He  is  afraid  of  writing, 

left  the  clerks  of  the  Poft-office  fhould  know 

his  Iccrets  $  he  has  many  enemies ;  he  c<mfi- 

dci"s  himfelf  as  furrounded  by  nniverial  jca- 

loufy ;  afier  many  deaths y  and  many  difperfions^ 

two  or  tbf^ee  of  us^  fays  he,  may  Jl ill  be  ir ought 

together y  not  to. plot ^  but  to  divert  otirfehes^  and 

the  world  too^  if  it  pleafis ;  and  they  can  liv^ 

together,  and  Jhew  what  friends  wits  may  be^ 

in  fpite  of  alt  the  fools  in  the  world.     All  this 

while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  ndt  know 

his  hand ;  he  certainly  had  no  more  eiiemies 

than  a  publick  charafler  like  his  inevitably 

Excites,  and  with  what  degree  of  fricndfliip 

the  wits  might  live,  very  few  were  fo  much 

fools  as  ever  to  enquire. 

3  Some 
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Scune  part  of  this  pretended  difcoixbeitt  he 
learned  from  Swift,  and  expreffes  ity  I  thinks 
moft  frequently  in  his  cqrrefpondence  with 
him.     Swift's  refentment  was'  unreafbnable, 
but  it  was  fmcere ;  Pope's  was  the  mere  mi- 
mickry  of  his  friend,  a  fiftitious  part  which 
he  began  to  play  before  it  became  him .  When 
he  was  only  twenty-live  years  old,  he  related 
that  a  glut  of  jiudy  and  retirement  had  thrown 
him  on  the  worlds  and  that  there  was  danger 
left  a  glut  of  the  world  Jhould  throw  kiffi  back 
upon  Jiudy  and  retirement.     To   this   Swift 
anfwered  with  great  propriety,   that  Pope 
had  not  yet  either  adled  or  fufiered  enough  iii 
the  world  to  have  became  weary  of  it.     And, 
indeed,,  it  muft  be  fome  very  powerful  reafon 
that  can  drive  back  to  folitude  him  who  has 
once  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  fociety. 

In  the  Letters  both  <?f  Swift  and  Pope  there 
appears  fuch  narrownefs  of  mind,  as  rnakes 
tliem  infenfible  of  any  excellence  that  has 
not  fome  affinity  with  thdir  own,  and  con- 
fines  their  efteem  and  approbation  to  fo  fmall 
a  number,  that  whoever  Ihould  form  his 
opinion  of  the  age  from  their  reprefentation, 

would 
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^vould  fuppofe  them  to  have  lived  amidft  ig- 
norance and  barbarity,  unable  to  find  aijwng 
their  contemporaries  either  virtue  or  intpHi-p 
gence,  and  perfecuted  by  tliofe  that  coiddnot 
underftand  them* 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when 
he  profefles  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  fpcaks 
of  riches  and  poverty,  of  faccefs  and  diiap- 
pointment,  with  negligent  indifFerence,  he 
certainly  does .  not  exprefs  his  habitual  and 
fettled  fentipients,  but  either  wilfully  diiguiies 
his  own  character,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
invefts  himfelf  with  temporaiy  qualities,  and 
fillies  out  in  the  colours  of  the  pcre&ht  mo- 
ment. His  hopes  and  fears,  h^s  joys  and  for^- 
rowBj  afted  ftrongly  upon  his  mii^d^  and  if 
he  differed  from  others,  it  was  not  by  carer 
leflhefs ;  he  was  irritable  and  refentful  j  hk 
malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he  h^d  firft  made 
ridiculous,  and  then  hated  for  being  angry, 
continued  t<x>  long.  Of  his  vain  deiir^e  to 
make  Behtley  contemptible,  I  never  heiard  any 
adequate  reafon«  He  was  ibmetimes  v/mUm 
in  his  attacks;  and,  before  Chandos,  Lady 
Wortley^  and  Hill,  was  mean  in  his  retreat.  ; 

The 
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Th^  wtCKs  yfMck  fysixi  to  have  i»d  moll 
of  his  a£Eb6B0n  were  liberality  and  fidelity  of 
Iriendfliip,  in  which  it  docs  not  appear  that 
he  was  other  than  he  defcribes  himfelf  »  His 
fortune  did  not  fufier  his  charity  to  be  fpkn- 
did  and  confojcuous ;  but  he  afiifted  Dodfley 
with  a  hujK&ed  pounds,  that  he  might  opm 
a  Ihop;"  and  of  the  liibfcription  of  forty 
pounds  kyear  that  he  raifed  for  Savage,  twentj 
were  paid  by  hirafelf.  He  was  accufed  of 
loving  money,  but  his  love  wasreagetnefs  to 
gain,  not  fblicitude  to  ke^  it. 

In  die  dtilits  of  friendship  he  was  zealous 
and  confiant:  his  eaiiy  maturity  of  mind 
commonly  united  him  with  men  older  than 
himlelf,  and^etefore,  withoutattaining  any 
confiderabk  length  of  life,  he  faw  many  com- 
panions of  his  youth  fmk  into  the  grave ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  loft  a  fingle 
friend  by  eoklnefs  or  by  injury  j  thofe  who 
k>ved  him  once,  continued  their  kindnefs; 
His  ungrateful*  mention  oi  Allen  in  his  will, 
was  the  effibdb  df  his  ddhiettsnce  to  one  whom 
he  liad  known  Jntich  longer,  and  vtdiom  he 
naturally  loved  with  greater  fondnefs.    His 

violation 
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violation  of  the  tmft  repofed  in  him  by  Bo- 
lingbroke  could  have  no  motive  inconfiftent 
with  the  wanneft  afie£tion  -,  he  either  thought 
the  a£tion  fo  near  to  indifferent  that  he  for- 
got it,  or  fo  laudable  that  he  cxpefted  his 
friend  to  approve  it* 

It  was  reported,  with  iiich  confidence  as 
almofl  to  enforce  belief,  that  in  the  papers 
intmfted  to  his  executors  was  found  a  defa- 
matory Life  of  Swift,  which  he  had  prepared 
as  an  irtflrument  of  vengeance  to  be  ufed,  if 
any  provocation  fhould  be  ever  given.  About^ 
this  I  enquired  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
who  afliired  me  that  no  iiich  piece  was  among 

his  remains. 

i 

»  > 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  ^  died 

was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome>  to  which 

•       •  •  • 

in  his  cbrrefpondence  with  Racine  he  profedes 
himfelf  a  fincere  adherent.  That  he  was  not 
fcrupuloufly  pious  in  fome  part  of  his  life, 
is  known  by  many  idle  and  indecent  appUca- 
tions  of  fentences  taken  from  the  Scriptures ; 
a  mode  of  merriment  which  a  good  man 
dreads  for  its  profanpnefs,  and  a  witty  man" 
difdains  for  its  ealinefs  and  vulgarity.  But 
Vol.  IV.  M  to 
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to  whatever  levities  he  has  been  betrayed,  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  principles  were  ever 
corrupted,  or  that  he  ever  loft  his  belief  of 
Revelation.  The  pofitions  which  he  tranf- 
mitted  from  Bolingbroke  he  feems  not  to  have 
underftood,  and  was  pleafed  with  an  inter- 
pretation that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  fuch  exalted  fuperiority,  and  fq 
little  moderation,  would  naturally  have  all  his 
delinquences  obferved  and  aggravated :  thofe 
who  could  hot  deny  that  he  was  excellent, 
would  rejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfcft. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwil- 
lingnefs  with  which  the  fame  man  is  allowed 
to  poflefs  many  advantages,  that  his  learning 
has  been  depreciated.  He  certainly  was  in 
his  early  life  a  man  of  great  literary  curiofity ; 
and  when  he  wrote  his  £^^  on  Criticifm  had, 
for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with 
books.  When  he  entered  into  the  living 
world,  it  feems  to  have  happened  to  him  as 
to  many  others,  that  he  was  lefs  attentive  to 
dead  matters ;  he  ftudied  in  the  academy  of 
Paracelfus,  and  made  the  univerfe  his  favou- 
rite volume.     He  gathered  his  notions  frefti 

from 
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from  ifeality,  not  from  the  copies  of  authors, 
but  ihc  originals  of  Natm-e.  Yet  there  is 
no  reafon  to  believe  that  literature  ever  loli 
his  efteeni}  he  always  profefled  to  love  read- 
ing; and  Dobibn,  who  fpent  fome  time  at 
his  houie  tranflating  his  EJay  on  Man^  when 
I  afked  him  what  learning  he  found  him  to 
poflefs,  anlwered.  More  than  I  expeSied.  Mis 
frequent  references  to  hiftoiy,  his  allufions 
to  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his 
images  felefled  from  art  and  nature,  with  his 
pbfervations  on  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  the  modes  of  life,  fhew  an  intelligence 
perpetually  on  the  wing,  excurfive,  vigorous, 
and  diligent,  eager  to  purine  Jaiowledge,  and 
^ttentfy?  tp  retain  it^ 

From  this  ciariqfity  arofe  the  defire  of  tra- 
velling, to  which  he  alludes  in  his  verfes  to 
JervaSi  and  which^  ^houghhe  never  found 
an  opportunity  tp  gyatify  it^  did  not  le^v? 
him  till  his  lifs  decUnedt 

t 

Of  hisr  intelleftual  charafter,  the  conftfe 
tuent  and  fundamental  principle  was  Good 
Sehfe,  a  ^prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of 
Confpnance  aind  propriety.     He  faw  immedi- 

¥  ?  ately, 
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ately,  of  his  own  conceptions>  wh^  was  ta 
be  chofen^  and  what  to  be  rcjcftcd  i>  ancj,  in 
the  works  of  pthers,  what  was  %<\  be  flrunned, 
and  what  was  to  be  copied,     .. »  . 

•4 

But  good  fenfe  alone  is  a  fedate  and  <jui- 
efcent  quality,  which  manages  its  poffeflions. 
well,  but  does  not  increafe  them  >  it  collefts 
few  materials  for  its  own  operations,  and  pre- 
feryes  fafety,  but  never  gains  fupremacy. 
Pope  had  likewife  genius ;  a  mijnd  a6live,  am- 
bitious,  and  adventurous,  always  inveftiffat- 
ing,  always  afpiring;  in  its  wideft  fearches 
ftill  longing  to  go  forward,  in  its  higheft 
flights  fl:ill  wifhing  to  be  higher  \  always  ima- 
gining fomediing  greater  than  it  know5,  al- 
ways endeavouring  more  than  it  can  do. 

To  aflSft  thcfe  powers,  he  is  faid  to  have 
had  great  ftrength  and  exaftnefs  of  memory. 
That  which  he  had  heard  or  read  was  not 
cafilt  loft ;  ^ti^  he  had  before,  him  not  only 
what  his  own  meditation  fuggefted,  but  what 
he  had  found  in  other  writers,  that  might  be 
accommodated  to  his  prefcnt  purpoft. 

Thefe  benefits:  pf  nature^  he  improved  by 

jncelTant  and  unwearied  diligence  5  he  had  ret 

courfc 
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cbiirfe  to  every  fotifce  of  intelligence,  and 
loft  no  opportunity  of  information ;  hfe  con- 
Inlted  the  liviiig  aS  w^ll  aS  the  dead ;  he  rfeid 
his  compofitions  to  his  friends,  and  was  ne- 
ver content  with  mediocrity  when  excellence 
Could  be  attained.  He  confidered  poetry  as 
the  bufinefs  of  his  life,  and  however  he 
might  feem  to  lament  his  ciccuj)atibti,  he 
followed  it  with  CoAftancy ;  to  m^e  verfes 
was  his  firft  labour*,  and  to  mend  them  was 
his  laft. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  waS  lievtt* 
mverted.  If  convcrfation  offered  any  thing 
fliat  could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to 
paper ;  if  a  thought,  or  perhapi  an  expreffion 
more  happy  than  wais  cottimon,  rofe  to  his 
riiind,  he  was  careful  to  write  it ;  an  inde- 
pendent diftich  was  preferved  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  infertion,  and  fome  little  fragments 
have  been  found  contmning  lines,  or  parts  of 
lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  at  fome  other 
time.  ^ 

He  Was  one  of  thofe  few  whofe  labour  is 
their  plcafure :  he  was  never  ^evated  to  negli* 
gence,  nor  wearied  to  impatience ;  he  never 

M  3  paficd 
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pafled  a  f;^ult  wnamended  by  indifference,  nor 
quitted  it  by  defpadr.  He  laboured  his  works 
firft  to  gain  reputation,  and  afterwards  to 
keej)  it- 

Of  cpmpofition  there  are  different  methods. 
Some  employ  at  once  memory  and  invention, 
and,  with  little  intermediate  ufe  of  the  pen, 
form  and  polifh  large  mafles  by  continued 
meditation,  and  write  their  productions  only 
when,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  com- 
pleted them.  It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  hi«» 
cuftom  was  to  pour  out  a  great  number  of  ' 
verf^  in  the  morning,  and  pafs  the  day  in 
retrenching  exuberances  and  correfting  inac* 
curacies*  The  method  of  Pope,  as  maybe 
coUefted  from  his  tranflation,  was  to  write 
his  firft  thoughts  in  his  firil  words,  and  g«- 
dually  to  stmpMyt  decorate,  reftify,  and  k->. 
fine  them. 

With  fucli  faculties,  and  fuch  difpofitions^ 
he  excelled  every  other  writer  m  poetical  pru-^, 
dence ;  he  wrote  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
expofe  him  to  few  hazards.  He  ufed  almoA 
^iJways  the  fame  fabrick  of  verfe  \  and,  iii* 
cieed,  by  thofe  few  eflays  which  he  made  ai 
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any  other,  he  did  not  enlarge  his  reputation. 
Of  this  uniformity  the  certain  oonfequence 
was  readinefs  and  dexterity.  By  perpetual 
pra6lice,  language  had  in  his  mind  a  iyfte- 
matical  arrangement ;  having  always  the  fame 
uie  for  words,  he  had  words  fo  fele£ted  and 
combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call.  This 
incrcafe  of  facility  he  confefled  himfelf  to 
have  perceived  in  the  progrefs  of  his  tranf- 
lation. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his 
effufions  were  always  voluntary,  and  his  fub- 
jefts  chofen  by  himfelf.  His  independence 
fecured  him  from  drudging  at  a  talk,  and  la- 
bouring upon  a  barren  topick :  he  never  ex- 
changed prmfe  for  money,  nor  opened  a  fhop 
of  condolence  or  congratulation.  His  po- 
ems, therefore,  were  fcarce  ever  temporary. 
He  fuffered  coronations  and  royal  marriages 
to  pafs  without  a  fong,  and  derived  no  op- 
portunities from  recent  events,  or  popularity 
from  the  accidental  dilpofition  of  his  readers. 
He  was  never  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fo- 
liciting  the  fun  to  Ihine  upon  a  birth-day, 
of  calling  the  Graces  and  Virtues  to  a  wed- 
ding, or  of  faying  what  multitudes  have  faid 

M  4  before 
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before  him.    When  he  could  produce  nothings 
newj  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  (ilent< 

His  publications  were  for  the  fame  reafon 
never  hafty*  He  is  faid  to  have  fent  nothing 
to  the  prefs  till  it  had .  lain  two  years  under 
his  infpe6lion :  it  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  he 
ventured  nothing  without  nice  examination. 
He  fufFered  the  tumult  of  imagination  to 
fubfide,  and  the  novelties  of  invention  to 
grow  familiar.  He  knew  that  the  mind  is 
always  enamoured  of  its  own  produ6lions, 
and  did  not  truft  his  firft  fbndnefs.  He  con- 
fulted  his  friends,  and  liftened  with  great 
willingnefs  to  ciiticifm;  and,  what  was  of 
more  importance,  he  confulted  himfelf,  and 
let  nothing  pafs  againft  his  own  judgement. 

He  profefled  to  have  learned  his  poetiy 
from  Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity was  prefented,  he  praifed  through  his 
whole  life  with  unvaried  liberality  5  and  per- 
haps his  charafter  may  receive  fome  illuftra- 
tion,  if  he  be  compared  with  his  mafter* 

Integrity  of  underftanding  and  nicety  of 
difcemment  were  not  allotted  in  a  lefs  pro- 

4  portion 
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portion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.    The  refti- 
tude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  fufficiently  fhewa 
by  the  difmiffion  of  his  poetical  prejudices, 
and  the  rejeftion  of  unnatural  thoughts  ind 
rugged  numbers.     But  Dryden  never  defired 
to  apply  all  the  judgement  that  he  had.     He 
wrote,   and  profeffed  to  write,  merely  for 
the  people  -,  and  when  he  pleafed  others,  he 
contented  himfelf.     He  Ipent  no  time  in 
ftruggles  to  ronfe  latent  powers;  he  never 
attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  al- 
ready gbod,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  mufl: 
have  known  to  be  faulty.     He  wrote,  as  he 
tells  us,  with  very  little  confideration ;  when 
occafion  or  neceffity  called  upon  him,  he 
poured  out  what  the  prefent  moment  hap- 
pened to  fupply,  and,  when  once  it  had  pafTed 
the  prefs,  gefted  it  from  his  mind ;  for  when 
he  had  no  pecuniary  intereft,  he  Jhiad  no  fur- 
ther folicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  fatisfy ;  lie  defired 
to  excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to 
do  his  beft ;  he  did  not  court  the  candour, 
but  dared  the  judgement  of  his  reader,  and, 
cxpefting  no  indulgence  from  others,  he 
Aiewed  none  to  himielf.     He  examined  lines 

and 
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and  yir6t<ls  With  minute  atid  punctilious  bl>- 

fervation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  in-* 
defatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing 
to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reafon  he  kq)t  his  pieces  very 
long  iti  his  hands,  while  he  confidercd  aiid 
reconfidered  them.     The  only  poems  which 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  with 
fuch  regard  to  the  times  as  might  haflen 
their  publication,   were  the  two  fatires  ojf 
T^hirty-^eight ;  of  which  Dodfley  told  me,  that 
they  Were  brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that 
they  might  be  fairly  copied.     **  Every  line,''^ 
faid  he,  "  was  then  written  twice  over;  I 
**  gave  him  a  clean  tranfcript,  which  he  fent 
**  fome  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the  prefs, 
^  with  every  line  written  twice  over  a  fecond 
''  time.'*         . 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works 
ceafed  at:^ their  publication,  was  not  ftriftly 
true.  His  parental  attention  never  abandon- 
ed them ;  what  he  found  amifs  in  the  firft 
edition,  he  filently  corrected  in  thofe  that  fol- 
lowed. He  appears  to  have  revifed  the  Iliai^ 
and  f|-eed  it  from  fome  of  its  imperfections; 

and 
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JMid  the  Ejay  on  Criticifm  received  many  im- 
provements  after  its  firft  appearance.  It  will 
Seldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  add- 
ing cleamefs,  elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had 
perhaps  the  judgement  of  Diyden ;  but 
Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of 
Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  fuperiority 
muft  be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whofe  education 
vras  more  fcholaftick,  and  who  before  he  be- 
came an  author  had  been  allowed  more  time 
for  ftudy,  with  better  means  of  information. 
His  mind  has  a  larger  range,  and  he  coUedts 
his  images  and  iUuftrations  from  a  more 
extenfive  circumference  of  fcience.  Dryden 
knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and 
Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of 
Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehenfive  Ipe- 
culatipn,  and  thofe  of  Pope  by  miimte  atten- 
tion.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that 
of  Pope. 

Poetry  Was  hot  the  fole  praife  of  either  5 
for  both  excelled  likewife  in  profe  5  but  Pope 
did  not  borrow  hi^s  j^ofe  from  his  predecef- 

for. 
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Ibr.  Thd  ftyle  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and 
varied,  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform  5 
Dryden  obeys  the  motions  of  his  own  mind. 
Pope  coriftrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules 
of  compofition-  Dryden  is  fometimes  vehe- 
fflent  and  rapid  ;  Pope  is  always  fmooth,  uni- 
form, and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a  na- 
tural field,  rifing  into  inequalities,  and  di- 
verfified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of  abun-^ 
dant  vegetation;  Pope*s  is  a  velvet  lawn, 
fhaven  by  the  fcythe,  and  levelled  by  the 
roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  conftitutes  a 
poiet;  that  quality  without  which  judgement 
is  cold  arid  knowledge  i§  inert ;  that  energy 
which  coUefts,  combines,  amplifies,  and  ani- 
mates ;  the  fiiperiority  muft,  with  Ibme  hefi- 
tation,  be 'allowed  to  Diyden.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope 
had  only  a  little,  becaufe  Dryden  had  more ; 
for  every  other  writer  fince  Milton  muft  give 
place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  muiS 
be  faid,  that  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs, 
he  has  not  better  poems.  Dryd^i's  per- 
formances were  always  hafty,  either  excited 
by  fome  external  occafion,  or  extorted  by 

domeflick 
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4omeftick  neceffityi  he  compofed  without 
confideration,  and  publilhed  without  cor-- 
reftion.  What  his  minjl  could  fupply  at 
call,  or  gather  in  one  excurlion,  was  all  that 
he  fought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dila- 
tory caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  con- 
denfe  his  fentiments,  to  multiply  his  images, 
and  to  accumulate  all  that  ftudy  n^ght  pro^ 
duce,  or  chance  might  fupply.  If  the  flights 
of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher.  Pope  con- 
tinues longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's 
fire  the  hlaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat 
is  more  regular  and  ccinftant.  Dryden  often 
fiirpafles  expeftation,  and  Pope  never  falls 
below  it.  Drydpn  is  read  with  frequent 
aftoniftiment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual  de- 
light, 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well 
confldered,  be  found  juft  5  ^id  if  the  reader 
fhould  fufpeft  me,  as  I  fufpeft  myfelf,  of 
fome  partial  fondnefs  for  the  memory  of 
Dryden,  let  him  not  too  haftily  condemn 
me ;  for  meditation  and  enquiry  may,  per- 
haps, ftiew  him  the  reafbnablenefs  of  my  de- 
termination; 

THE 
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THE  Works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  dif- 
£h£tty  examined,  not  fo  much  with  attenr 
fion  to  flight  faults  or  petty  beauties,  as 
to  the  general  charafter  and  efFeft  of  each 
performance. 

•  * 

It  feems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  ini- 
tiate himfelf  by  Paftorals,  which,  not  profef- 
ling  to  imitate  real  life,  require  no  experi- 
ence, and,  exhibiting  only  the  fimple  opera- 
tion of  unmihgled  paffions,  admit  no  fubtle 
reafoning  or  deep  enquiry.  Pope's  Paftorals 
are  not  however  compofed  but  with  clofe 
thought  J  they  have  refejfence  to  the  tiines  of 
the  day,  the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  pe- 
riods of  human  life.  The  l^ft,  that  which 
turns  the  attention  upon  age  and  death,  was 
the  author's  favourite.  To  tell  of  difap- 
pointment  and  mifery,  to  thicken  the  dark- 
fiefs  of  futurity,  and  perplex  the  labyrinth  of 
uncertainty,  has  been  always  a  delicious  em- 
ployment of  the  poets.     His  preference  was 

probably 
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probably  juft,  I  wilh,  however,  that  his 
fondnefs  had  not  overlooked  a  line  in  which 
the  Zephyrs  are  made  to  lament  tnjilence. 

To  charge  thefe  Paftorals  with  want  of 
invention,  is  to  require  what  never  was  in- 
tended. The  imitations  are  fo  ambitioufly 
frequent,  that  the  writer  evidently  means 
rather  to  fhew  his  literature  than  his  wit.  It 
is  furely  fufficient  for  an  author  of  fixteen 
not  only  to  be  able  to  copy  the  poems  of  an- 
tiquity with  judicious  feleftion,  but  to  have 
obtained  fufficient  power  of  language,  and 
fkill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  feries  of  vcrlifica- 
tion,  which  had  in  Englifh  poetry  no  prece- 
dent, nor  has  fince  had  an  imitation* 

The  defign  of  Windfor  Forcji  is  evidently 
derived  from  Coopers  Hilly  with  fbme  atten- 
tion  to  Waller's  poem  on  T^he  Parki  but 
Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  mafters  in 
variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  inter- 
changing defcription,  narrative,  and  morali- 
ty. The  obje6tion  made  by  Dennis  is  the 
want  of  plan,  of  a  regular  fubordination  of 
parts  terminating  in  the  principal  and  ori- 
gini^l  delign.     There  is  this  want  in  moft  de- 

fcriptive 
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fdiptive  poems,  becaufe  the  fcenes^  which 
they  mult  exhibit  fucceffively,  arc  all  fubfift- 
ing  at  the  fame  time,  and  therefore  the  order 
in  which  they  are  fhewn  muft  by  neceflity  be 
arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expefted 
from  the  laft  part  than  from  tliQ  firft.  The 
attention,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  de- 
taxned  by  fuipenfe,  muft  be  excited  by  diver- 
fity,  fuch  as  his  poem  offers  to  its  reader. 

• 

But  the  defire  of  diverfity  may  be  too  much 
indulged  ;  the  parts  of  Windfor  Foreji  v^hich 
4eferve  leaft  prai{^,  are  thoie  which  were  added 
to  enliven  the  ftillnefs  of  the  fc?ne,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Father  Thames,-  and  the  tranfr 
formation  <A  ,Lodma.  Addifon  had  in  his 
Campaign  derided  the  Rivers  that  rife  from 
their  oozy  beds  to  tell  fh>ries  of  heroes,  and 
it  is  therefore  ftrange  that  Pope  fhould  adopt 
a  fiftion  not  only  unnatural  but  lately  cen- 
fured.  The  ftory  of  Lodona  is  told  with  great 
fweetnefs;  but  a  new  metamorphofis  is  a 
ready  and  puerile  expedient ;  nothing  is 
cafier  than  to  tell  how  a  flower  was  once 
a  blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdurate 
tjranti 

The 
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^he  Temple  of  Fame  has,  as  Steele  warmly 
declared,  a  thoufand  beauties.  Every  part  is 
fplendid  \  there  is  great  luxuriance  of  orna- 
ments I  the  original  vifion  of  Chaucer  Was 
never  denied  to  be  much  improved  \  the  alle* 
gory  is  very  llcilfuUy  continued,  the  imagery 
is  properly  felefted,  and  learnedly  difplayed  : 
yet,  witU  all  this  comprehenfion  of  excellence, 
as  its  fcene  is  laid  in  remote  ages,  and  its 
fentiments,  if  the  concluding  paragraph  be 
excepted,  have-  little  relation  to  general 
manners  or  common  life,  it  feems  never 
to  have  obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned 
filently  over,  and  feldom  quoted  or  mention- 
ed with  either  praife  or  blame. 

That  the  Mejjiah  excels  the  Folltq  is  no 
great  praife,  if  it  be  confidered  from  what  ori- 
ginal the  improvements  are  derived. 

The  Verfes  on  *  the  unfortunate  Lady  have 
drawn  much  attention  by  the  illaudable  fin- 
gularity  of  treating  fuicide  with  refpeft ;  and 
they  muft  be  allowed  to  be  written  in  fome 
parts  witli  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others 
with  gentle  tendernefs ;  nor  has  Pope  pro- 

VoL.  !¥•    *  N  duced 
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duced  any  poem  in  which  the  fenfe  predo- 
minates more  over  the  diftion.  But  the  tale 
IS  not  fkilfuUy  told ;  it  is  not  eafy  to  difco- 
ver  the  charafter  of  either  the  Lady  or  her 
Guardian.  Hiftory  relates  that  ihe  was  about 
to  dilparage  herfelf  by  a  marriage  with  an 
inferior ;  Pope  praifes  her  for  the  dignity  of 
ambition,  and  yet  condemns  the  unkle  to  de- 
teftation  for  his  pride ;  though  the  ambitious 
love  of  a  niece  may  be  oppofcd  by  the  in- 
tereft,  malice,  or  envy  of  an  unkle,  but  never 
by  his  pride.  On  fuch  an  occafion  a  poet 
may  be  allowed  to  be  obfcure,  but  incon- 
fiftency  never  can  be  right. 

The  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia  s  Day  was  under- 
taken at  the  defire  of  Steele :  in  this  the  au- 
thor is  generally  confefled  to  have  mifcarried, 
yet  he  has  mifcarried  only  as  conipared  with 
Pryden ;  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  com- 
petitors. Diyden's  plan  is  better  chofen; 
hiftory  will  always  take  ftronger  hold  of  tlie 
attention  than  fable :  the  paflions  excited*  by 
Dfyden  are  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  real  life, 
the  fcene  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  exiftence; 
Pope  is  read  with  calm  acquiefcence,  Dryden 
with  turbulent  delight^  fope  Kangs  upon 
I  the 
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the  ear,  arid  Dryden  finds  the  pafles  of  the 
rnind. 

Bt)th  the  odes  want  the  eflential  conftitu- 
ent  df  metrical  compofitiolls,  the  ftated  re- 
currence of  fettled  numbets.  It  may  be 
alleged,  that  Pindar  is  faid  by  Horace  to  have 
written  numeris  lege  folutis ;  but  as  no  fuch 
lax  performances  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
us,  the  rateaning  6f  that  expreffiem  cannot  be 
fixed ;  and  perhaps  the  like  return  might  pro-« 
perly  be  made  to  a  modern  Pindarift,  as  Mr. 
Cobb  recdved  from  Bentley,  who,  when  he 
found  his  criticifins  upon  a  Greek  Exercife, 
which  Cobb  had  prefented^  refuted  one  after 
another  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried  out  at 
laft,  Pindar  was  a  bold  fellow^  but  thou  art  an 
impudent  one. 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  infpe^led,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  firft  ftanza  confifts  of 
founds  well  chofen  indeed,  but  only  founds. 

The  fecond  confifts  of  hyperbolical  com-« 
mon-places,  eafily  to  be  found,  and  per- 
haps without  much  difficulty  to  be  as  well 
expreffed. 

N  2  In 
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V 

In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers, 
images,  harmony,  and  vigour,  not  un- 
worthy the  aritagonift  of  Dryden.  Had  all 
been  like  this — but  every  part  cannot  be 
the  beft. 

The  next  ftanzas  place  and  detain  us  in 
the  dai'k  and  difmal  regions  of  mythology, 
where  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor 
forrow,  can  be  found :  the  poet  however 
faithfully  attends  us ';  we  have  all  that  can  be 
performed  by  elegance  of  diftion,  or  fwect- 
nefs  of  verfification ;  but  what  can  form  avail 
without  better  matter  ? 

The  lafl:  ftanza  recurs  agdh  to  common 
places.  The  conclufion  is  too  evidently 
modelled  by  that  of  Dryden ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  both  end  with  the  fame  fault, 
the  comparifon  of  each  is  literal  on  one  fid?, 
and  metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not.  always  exprefs  their  own 
thoughts ;  Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the 
prdfe  of  Mufick,  was  ignorant  of  its  prin- 
ciples,  and  infenfible  of  its  efFefts. 

One 
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One  of  his  greateft  though  of  his  earlieft 
wrorks  is  the  Ejfay  on  Criticlfm^  which,  if  he 
had  written  nothing  elfe,  would  have  pl^ed 
him  among  the  firft  criticks  and  the  firft, 
poets,  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence 
that  can  embellifh  or  dignify  didaflick  com- 
pofition,  feleftion  of  matter,  novelty  of  ar- 
rangement,  juftnefs  of  precept,  fplendour  of 
illuftration,  and  propriety  of  digreffion,  I 
know  not  whether  it  be  pleafing  to  confider; 
that  he  produced  this  piece  at  twenty,  and 
never  afterwards  excelled  it :  he  that  delight^ 
himfelf  with  obferving  that  inch  powers  nuq^ 
be  fb  foon  attained,  cannot;  but  grieve  to 
think  that  life  was  ever  after  at  a  ftand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beaxities  of  the 
Effay  would  be  unprofitably  tedious ;  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  obferve,  that  the  comparir 
fon  of  a  ftudent's  progrefs  in  the  fciences  witli 
the  journey  of  a  traveller  in  t|ie  Alps,  is 
perhaps  the  beft  that  Englifti  poetry  can  fhew. 
A  fimile,  to  be  perfeft,  mufl  both  illuftrate 
and  ennoble  the  fubje6l ;  mufl:  fhew  it  to  the 
underfl:anding  in  a  clearer  view,  and  dilplay 
it  to  the  fancy  with  greater  dignity  5  but  ei^qf 
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.  of  thefe  qualities  may  be  fufficicnt  to  ;rccom- 
mciid  it.  In  (lida^tick  poetry,  of  which  tfie 
gr«at  purpofe  is  inftruftion,  a  fimile  may  be 
praife4  which  illuftrates,  thoiigh  it  does  not 
ennoWe ;  in  heroicks,  that  may  be  admitted 
which  ennobles,  though  it  does  not  illuftrate. 
That  it  may  be  complete,  it  is  required  to 
exhibit,  independently  of  its  references,  a 
pleafing  image  5  for  a  fimile  is  faid  to  be  a 
ftiort  epifbde.  To  this  antiquity  was  fo  at- 
tentive, that  circumftanc<is  were  fometime^ 
added,  which,  having  no  parallels,  ferved 
only  to  fill  the  imagination,  and  produced 
what  Perrault  ludieroufly  called  comparifons 
^tb  a  lon^  tail.  In  their  fimilies  the  greateft 
writers  have  fometimes  failed  j  the  fhip-race, 
compared  with  the  chariot-race,  is  neither  il- 
Itiftrated  nor  aggrandifed ;  land  and  water 
tti^e  all  the  difference :  when  Apollo,  run- 
ning after  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound 
chafing  a  hare^  there  is  nothing  gained ;  the 
ideas  of  purfuit  and  flight  are  too  plain  to 
be  made  plainer,  and  a  god  and  the  daughter 
of  a  ^od  are  not  reprefented  much  to  their 
advantage,  by  a  hare  and  dog,     The  fimite 

I* 

pf  the  Alp3  has  no  ufelef§  parts,  yet  affofd$ 
%  ftriking  pi^ur^  by  itfelf  ^  it  makes  the  for?-^ 
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going  pofition  better  underftood,  and  enables 
it  to  take  fafter  hold  on  the  attention;  it 
agifts  the  apprehenfion,  and  elevates  the 
fancy. 

•  l^et  me  likewife  dwell  a  little  on  tlie  cele- 
braced  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  direfted  that 
the  found  Jhouldfeem  an  echo  to  tbefmje  \  a  pre- 
cept which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  obferved 
beyond  any  other  English  poet. 

This  notion  of  reprefentative  metre,  and 
the  defire  of  difcovering  frequent  adaptations 
of  the  found  to  the  ienfc,  have  produced,  in 
my  opinion,  many  wild  conceits  and  ima- 
ginary beauties.  AH  that  can  furniih  this  re- 
prefentation  are  the  founds  of  t|ie  words  con- 
lidered  iingly,  and  the  timf  in  which  they 
are  pronounced.  Every  language  has  ibme 
words  framed  to  exhibit  the  noifes  which  they 
exprefs,  as  thumps  rattle^  growls  hifs.  Thefe 
however  are  bdt  few,  and  the  poet  cannot 
make  them  more,  nor  can  they  be  of  any  ufe 
but  when  found  is  to  be  mentioned.  The 
time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the  daftylick 
meafures  of  the  learned  languages  capable  of 
con:5derable  variety ;  but  that  variety  could 
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be  accx)mmodated  only  to  motion  or  duration, » 
and  different  degrees  of  motion  were  perhaps 
expreffed  by  verfes  rapid  or  flow,  with  very 
little  attention  pf  the  writer,  when  the  image 
had  full  pofTeflipn  of  his  fancy ;  but.  our  lan- 
guage havmg  little  flexibility,  our  verfes  can 
differ  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fan- 
cied refemblances,  I  fear,  arife  Ibmetimes 
merely  from  the  ambiguity  of  words  j  there 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fpme  relation  between  ^ififi 
line  and  2ifoft  couch,  or  betvyeen  hard  fyllar 
bles  and  hard  fortune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  fome  fort  ex- 
emplified 'y  and  yet  it  may  be  fulpefted  that 
even  in  fuch  refemblances  the  mind  often  gor 
verns  the  ear,  and  the  founds  are  eflimated 
by  their  meaning.  One  of  the  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  attempts  has  been  to  defcribe  the  labour 
of  Sifyphus ; 

With  many  a  weary  flcp,  and  many  a  groan^ 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftpne; 
The  huge  round  ftone,  refulring  with  a  bounds, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  fmoaks  along  the 
ground* 
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Who  does  not  perceive  the  ftonc  to  move 
flowly  upward,  and  roll  violently  back  ?  But 
fet  the  fame  numbers  to  another  fenfe  j 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  nrxany  a  fong,  • 
Chear'd  the  rough  road,  we  wifh'd  the  rough 

road  long, 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  round, 
Mock'd  oyr  impatient  fteps,   for  all  was  fairy 
ground. 

We  have  now  furely  loft  much  of  the  delay, 
and  much  of  the  rapidity. 

But  to  flicw  how  little  the  giieateft  mafter 
of  numbers  can  fix  the  principles  of  repre- 
£bntative  harmony,  it  will  he  fufiicient  to  re- 
mark that  the  poet,  who  tcUs  us,  that     ;    1 

When  Ajax  ftrives— the  words  move. flow. 
Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  Ikims  along 
the  main ; 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years 
the  praife  of  Camilla's  lightnefs  of  foot,  tried 
another  experiment  \xpon  found  and  timcy  and 
produced  this  nfemorable  triplet  j 

Waller 
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'VyaHcr  was  fmpothj  but  Dryden  taught  to  join! 
The  varying  vcrfe,  the  full  refounding  line,  > 
The  long  majeftick  nn'arch,  and  energy  divine,  j 

^Icre  arc  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  rapid  race,  and 

•  '  •  .  "* 

the  march  of  flow-paced  majefly,  exhibited 
by  the  fame  poet  in  the  faine  fequence  of  fyl- 
^bks,  except  that  the  exa6l  profpdift  wiM 
find  the  line  of  fwiftnefs  by  one  time  longer 
than  that  of  tardinefs. 

I 

Beauties  of  this  kind  9f  e  f  oijimpnly  ftin- 

> 

cied ;  and  when  real,  are  technical  and  nuga- 
tory^  not  to  bp  r^e^ed,  and  ziot  to  be  folicited. 

-^  /  To  the  praifes.  which:  have  been  accumu^* 
lated  on  S'b^Rape  of  the  Lock  by  readers  of 
every  clafs,  from  the  critick  to  the  waitings- 
maid,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition. 
Of  that  which  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the 
moft  attractive  of  all  ludicrous  compofitions, 
let  it  rather  be  now  enquimi.from  what 
fbuj^peg  the  power  of  pleafing  is  derived. 

Dr.  WarburtOHj  wjio  excdle4  in  critical 
perlpicacity,  ha§  remarked  tiiat  the  preterna- 
tural agents  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the 

purpofes 
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» 

purpofes  of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities 
can  no  longer  gain  attention :  we  fhould  have 
turned  away  from  a  contefl:  between  Vejius 
and  Diana;  the  employment  of  allegorical 
perfbns  always  excites  conviftion  of  its  own 
abfiirdity ;  they  may  produce  effefls,  but  can- 
not conduft  aftions ;  when  the  phantom  is 
put  in  motion,  it  diflblves ;  thus  DJfcord  mzy 
raife  a  mutiny,  but  Difcord  cannot  conduct 
a  march,  nor  befiege  a  town.  Pope  brought 
into  view  a  new  race  of  Beings,  with  powers 
and  pailions  proportionate  to  their  operation. 
The  fylphs  and  gnomes  aft  at  the  toilet  and 
the  tea-table  i  what  more  terrifick  and  more 
powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  ftormy 
ocean,  or  the  field  of  battle,  they  give  their 
proper  help,  and  do  their  proper  mifchief. 

Pope  is  faid,  by  an  objeftoi;,  not  to  have 
been  the  inventer  of  this  petty  nation;  9 
charge  which  might  with  more  juftice  have 
been  brought  againft  the  author  of  the  7//W, 
who  doubtlefs  adopted  the  religious  fyftem  of 
his  countiy ;  for  what  is  there  but  the  names 
of  his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  invented  ? 
Has  he  not  affigned  them  charafters  and  ope* 
rations  never  heard  of  before  ?  Has  he  not, 

at 
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at  leaft,  given  them  their  firft  poetical  eidft- 
cnce  ?  If  this  is  not  fuflicient  to  denominate 
his  work  original,  nothing  original  ever  can 
be  written. 

.  In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  thetwo  moft  engaging  powers  of  an 
author.  New  things  are  njade  familiar,  and 
familiar  things  are  made,  new.  A  r^ce  of 
aerial  people,  never  heard  of  before^  is  pre- 
fented  to  us  in  a  manner  fo  clear  and  eafy, 
that  the  reader  feeks  for  no  farther  informa- 
tion, but  immediately  mingles  with*  his  new 
acquaintance,  adopts  their  interefts,  and  at- 
tends their  purfuits,  loves  a  fylph;  and  detefts 
» gnome.         ;  '    .;  , 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  eveiy 
paragraph  will  prove.  The  fubjeft  of  the 
poem  is  an  event  below  the  common  incidents 
vf  Common  life  5  nothing  real  is  introduced 
that  is  not.feen  fo  often  as  to  be  no  longer 
regarded,  yet  the  whole  detail  of  a  female-day 
is  here  brought  before  us  invefted  with  fo 
much  art  of  decoration,  that,  though  nothing 
is  dilguifed,  every  thing  is  ilriking,  and  we 
feel:  all  the  appetite  of  curiofity  for  that  from 

which 
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which  we  have  a  thoufand  times  turned  falti- 
diouily  away. 

The  purpofe  of  the  Poet  is,  as  he  tells  us, 
to  laugh  at  the  little  unguarded  follies  of  the 
female  fex.  It  is  therefore  without  juftice  that 
Dennis  charges  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  with  the 
want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reafon  fets  it 
below  the  Lutrin^  which  expofes  the  pride  and 
difcord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope 
nor  Boikau  has  made  the  world  much  better 
than  he  found  it ;  but  if  they  had  both  fuc- 
ceeded,  it  were  eafy  to  tell  who  would  have 
deferred  niofl:  from  publick  gratitude.  The 
freaks,  and  humours,  and  fpleen,  and  va- 
nity of  women,  as  they  embroil  families  in 
difcord,  arid  fill  houfes  with  difquiet,  do  mctfe 
to  obflxuft  the  happinefs  of  life  in  a  year 
than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  in  many  cen- 
turies. It  has  been  well  obferved,  that  the 
mifery  of  man  proceeds  not  from  any  fingle 
crufti  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  fmall 
vexations  continually  repeated. 

'It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewife,  that  the 

machinery  is  fiiperfluous;  that,  by  all  the 

buttle  of  preternatural  operation,  the  main 

4  event 
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event  is  neither  haftened  nor  retarded.  To 
this  charge  an  efficacious  anfwer  is  not  eafily 
made.  The  fylphs  cannot  be  faid  to  help  or 
to  oppofe,  and  it  mtift  be  allowed  to  imply 
fome  want  of  art,  that  liieir  power  has  not 
been  Efficiently  intermingled  with  the  adlion. 
Other  parts  may  likewife  be  charged '  with 
want  of  conne6lion ;  the  game  at  omire  might 
be  fpfared,  but  if  the  Lady  had  loft  her  hair 
while  fhe  was  intent  upon  her  cards,  it  might 
have  been  inferred  that  thofe  who  are  too 
fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger  of  neglefting 
more  important  interefts.  Thofe  perhaps  are 
faults ;  but  what  are  fuch  faults  to  fo  much 
excellence ! 

•  The  Epiftle  of  Eloife  to  Ahelard  is  one  of 
the  moft  happy  produ6tions  of  human  wit : 
the  fubjeft  is  fo  judicioufly  chofen,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  in  turning  over  the  annals 
of  the  world,  to  find  another  which  fo  many 
circumftances  concur  to  reconmiend.  We 
regularly  intereft  outfelves  moft  in  the  fortune 
of  thofe  wno  moft  deferve  our  notice.  Abe- 
lard  and  Eloife  were  confpicuous  in  their  dayS 
for  eminence  of  merit.  The  heart  naturally 
loves  truth.    The  adventures  and  misfortunes 

of 
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of  tliis  illuftrious  pair  are  known  from  un- 
diluted hiftory.  Their  fate  does  not  leave 
the  mind  in  hopelefs  dgeflion ;  for  they  both 
found  quiet  and  confolation  in  retirement  and 
piety.  So  new  and  fo  affecting  is  their  ftory, 
that  it  fuperfedes  invention,  and'  imagination 
ranges  at  full  liberty  without  ftraggling  into 
fcenes  of  fable. 

The  ftory,  thus  fkilfully  adopted,  has  been 
diligently  improved.  Pope  has  left  notlung 
behind  him,  which  feems  more  the  efFeft  of 
fludious  perfeverance  and  laborious  revifal. 
Here  is  particularly  obfervable  the  curiofa 
felicitas^  a  fruitful  foil,  and  careful  cultivation. 
Here  is  no  crudfenefs  of  fenfe,  nor  afperity  of 

language. 

* 

The  fources  from  which  fentiments,  which 
have  fo  much  vigour  and  efficacy,  have  been 
drawn,  are  fhewn  to  be  the  myftick  writers 
by  the  learned  author  of  the  EJfay  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Pope ;  a  book  which  teaches 
how  the  brow  of  Criticifin  may  be  fmooth- 
cd,  and  how  Ihe  may  be  enabled,  with  all  her 
fevefity,  to  attrad  and  to  delight. 

The 


igt 
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The  train  of  my  difquifition  has  ncrvv  can-* 
dufted  me  to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  tranA 
lation  of  the  Iliad  i  a  performance  -which  no 
age  or  nation  can  pretend  to  equal.  To  the 
Greeks  tranilation  was  almoft  unknown ;  it 
*was  totally  unknown  to  the  inhabitaftts  of 
Greece.  They  had  tio  reCourfe  to  the  Bar^ 
barians  for  poetical  beauties,  but  fought  for 
every  thing  in  Horner,  where,  indeed,  there 
is  but  little  wluch  they  might  not  find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  tranf- 
lators ;  but  1  can  hear  of  no  verfion,  unlefs  per- 
haps Anguillara's  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  which 
is  read  with  eagemefs.  Thei/zWof  Salvini 
every  reader  may  difcover  to  be  punflilioufly 
exaft ;  but  it  feems  to  be  the  work  of  a 
linguift  Ikilfully  pedantick,  and  his  country- 
men, the  proper  judges  of  its  power  to  pteafe, 
rejeft  it  with  difguft. 

Their  predqceflbrs  the  Romans  have  left 
fome  Specimens  of  tranflation  behind  them, 
and  that  employment  muft  have  had  fome 
credit  in  which  TuUy  and  Germanicus  en- 
gaged ;  but  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  what  is  per- 
haps 


haps,  true,  that  tie  plays  of  Terence  were 
verfiop^  ctf  Mepan4er,  nothing  tranflated 
feeins  ever  to  have  riien  to  high  reputation; 
.  The  French,  in  the  n^eridiayi  ho\ir  of"  their 
learning,  were  very  laudably  iriduftrious  to 
enrich  their  own  language  with  the  learning 
of  *  the .  ancients  J  biit  found  then>fplves  re- 
duced, by  Whateivrer  .neceflity^  to  turn  the 
Greek  ar\4  Rpm^in  poetry  V^Xo  profe:  Who- 
ever could  read  an  .author,  could  tranflate 
hifti.    Frotti  fup|[i  riv^s  Jittl^.caa  be.  feared. 

,  '^lie  chief  help  of  Pope  in  thiSc^»4uous 
•ujpideitaking  was  draw;]{j  from,  the  verfipus  of 
Pjryde^;  VirgiJ  h?vi^  bar^PwediiTiwIhi  of  his 
imajgjry  from.Hpn}Qi\:^aij^  part  pf,jthp  d^hit 
.was  ;iaw  paid  by  his  tr^nflatof,.  Pype  fcarch- 
,(^  thi?  p^ges  of  Drycifn  fqr  h^J^y  comhuia- 
tionspf  hei!oic  di^|^|J^ut.  p^;will^fl^^ 
denied  that  he  a4de(|[,rQiieh  to  wh^t  he^ound. 
Hq  ^cylttyated  our  lai^i^i^e  >yith  fpTUijch 
diligence... and  art,  that  he. has-  left  , in  his 
iJon^en  a  treafure  pf  poetical  elegancies  to 
pqil^rity.  His  verfion  may  he  fai4  to  have 
tvmed  tlie  Englilh  tongue  ^  for  finee.  its  ap- 
pearance no  writer,  h9wever  deficient  in 
other  powers,  l>as  wanted  melody,'  Such  a 
Vo  L.  IV.  O  ferics 
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feries  of  lines  fo  elaborately  corre£ted,  and  (o 
fweetly  modulated,  took  poflcflion  of  the 
publick  ear ;  the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of 
the  poem,  and  the  learned  wondered  at  the 
tranflation. 

But  in  the  moft  general  applailfe  difcof- 
ddnt  voices  will  always  be  hesard.  It  h^ 
beeii  objefted  by  fome,  who  wifh  to  be  fltiitt- 
bered  among  the  fons  of  learning,  that  Pope's 
veriion  of  Homer  is  not  Homerical ;  that  it 
exhibits  no  reiemblance  of  the  original  and 
chara£tenftick  manner  of  the  Fadier  of 
Poetry,  its  it  wants  his  awful  (implicity,  his 
artlefs  grattldeui',  his  unalFefbed  majefty.  This 
camuM:  be  totally  denied;  but  it  muft  be  r^ 
membered  that  necejitas  quod  cogit  defendit ; 
that  may  be  lawfully  done  which  cannot  be 
forborn.  Time  and  place  will  always  enforce 
re^d.  in  eftimadng  this  tranflation,  con- 
ildez^don  muft  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  change  which  two  thoufand  years 
have  made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits 
of  thought.  Virgil  |  wi*ote  in  a  language  cf 
the  fame  general  fabrick  with  that  of  Homer, 

in  verfes  of  the  fame  meafurc,  and  in  an 

age 
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iage  nearer  to  Homer's  time  by  eighteen  hmi« 
dred  years }  yet  he  found,  even  then,  the 
ftate  of  the  world  fo  much  altered,  and  the 
demand  for  elegance  fo  much  increaied,  that 
mere  nature  would  be  endured  no  longer; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  multitude  of  botf  owed 
pailages,  very  few  can  be  ihewn  wUch  he 
has  not  embellifhed« 

There  is  a  time  when  nations  emerging 
from  barbarity,  and  falling  into  regular  fiib- 
ordination,  gain  leifure  to  grow  wife,  and 
feel  the  fhame  of  ignorance  and  the  craving 
pain  of  uniatisfied  curioiity.  To  this  hunger 
of  the  mind  plain  ienfe  is  grateful ;  that  which 
£lls  the  void  removes  xmeafinefs,  and  to  be 
free  from  pain  for  a  while  is  pleafure ;  but 
repletion  generates  faflidioufnefs ;  a  faturat* 
ed  intelledl  foon  becomes  luxurious,  and 
knowledge  finds  no  willing  recqption  till  it  is 
recommended  by  artificid  didtion.  Thus  it 
will  be  found,  as  learning  advances,  that  in 
all  nations  the  firfl  writers  are  fi^lple,  and 
that  every  age  improves  in  elegance.  One 
refinement  always  make^  way  for  another, 
and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  necef-^ 
fary  to  Pope- 

Q  2  I  fuppole 
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/I'fuppofe  mfoy  feacfefs^  6l  the  ^ng;fiffi 

lome  unexp6£f ed,  beauty  of  tiie  lighter  kind, 
feyfe  tfiei  to  enjoy  it  ih  th6  original,  where, 
alas  r  it  was  not  to  be  foitiid.  '  H^iHef  dcubt- 
Ids'  owes  to  his  tranflatdr  many  XhAdtak 
graces  not  exaftly  fuitable  to  his  chardftef  i 
but  to  have  added  cai\  be  no  great  crime,  if 
notnihg  be '  iakeri  away-^'  Elegance  is  futely 
to  be  defire^,  li  it  te  not ,  gaihed  at  the  ex- 
petie6  of 'dignity/  A  hero.  Vvoiiid  wifh  td  b& 
loved,  as  well  as  to  ht  re^er^hced^ 

^  •         •  *^  .  »  ■  • 

To  S  tholiland  cavUs  one  aniwer  is  fumci-r 

*  *  .  •  «-    •  ,        ... 

eiit ;  the  jpuj'pofe  ci  a  writer  is  to  be,  read, 
and  'the  criticifin  which  would  dellroy  the 
power  of  prealing  muft  be  blown  afide*  Pope 
Wrote  for  his  own  age  and  his  own  nation : 
!k  knew  that  it  was  necefiary  to  cblotip  the 
images  and  point  the  feiitimentS  of  his  au- 
thor ;  hi  therefore  made  him  graceful,  but 
loft  him  fome  of  his  fublimity. 

'.  Tli^  copious  notes  with  which  the  verfiort 

k  accompanied,  and  by  which  it  is  recom-* 

mended  ^  to   many    readers,    though  *  they 

•  •  ~  '  '5  were 


oudst  not  to  pafs  vjritiipHt  praife.:  ^cqmn^eii- 
taries  whif^'iittna^  i^p  rejidsr  J^y  tl^e  pjmurp 
of  jpewfa^  l»^v^  ;tjpt  ftft?^  app^e^  j  -  th|5  npt?]? 
of  Cillers  are  read  to  dear  dimculties,  thofe 

\It  has  towever'beea 'objefted,  withfuffict 
eht  reafon,  that  there  is  in  the  tommentary 
too  mHch  of  uiifeafonable  levity  arid  affeded 
gaiety ;  lliat  tob  many  appeals  are  made  to 
the  Ladies,  and  the  cafe  which 'is  fo  oarcfuUy 
preferved  is  ibmfetimes  *hc  eafc  ^f  a  t/iflef. 
^ very 'art  has  its  terms,  and  every  kind  of 
inltmCTjoh  ks  proper  4!yle;  the  gravity  oif 
ccMiiihon  criticiks  niaybd  tedious,  but  is  lefs 
deipicable  than  childifh  merriment; 


^£'>tM  OJffey  uo^mig  mmdim  to  beob* 
fervdd .:'  cb^  fame  .gentt^d  piiHiJGb  ^may .  be  ^vsn 
to'b^th  ttan&tions,  giid^a  patrtsbulabr  ^eKH^^ 
nation  bficither  wbiild  require,  a  large  yalume. 
The  *not€s  were  written  by  Bmotae,  whp  en- 
deavouFed  n:0t  iijnfijccqfsfvijly  to  uipitate  hj^ 
ma^rJ  •  .     .     ' 


4  '     ' 


Qf  .,the  JDunciad  ,the  hint  is  xonfefledly 
fgkeii  fyom  Dryden's  Maf  Flecuoi   but  the 

O  3  plan 
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plan  is  fo  enlarged  and  diverfified  as  jufiiy  t6 
claim  the  praile  of  an  ori^al,  and  afR>ids 
perliaps  the  beft  ipecimen  that  has  yet  ap- 
pealed ofperibnal  fatire  ludicroufly  pompous. 

That  the  defign  was  morale  whatever  the 
author  might  teU  either  his  readers  or  him- 
felf^  I  am  not  convinced.  The  firft  motive 
was  the  defire  of  reven^g  the  ccmtempt  with 
which  Theobald  had  treated  his  Sfuiijf^eare^ 
and  regaining  the  honour'which  he  had  loii:, 
by  crufhing  his  opponent.  Theobald  was 
not  of  bulk  enough  to  fill  a  poem,  and  there- 
fore it  was  neceflary  to  find  other  enemies 
with  other  names,  at  whofe  expence  he  might 
divert  the  publickt 

In  this  defign  there  was  petulance  and 
malignity  enough ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  veiy 
criminal.  An  author  places  himfelf  uncalled 
before  the  tribunal  of  Criticifin,  and  fblicits 
fame  at  the  hazard  of  diigrace.  Dulnefs  pr 
deformity  are  not  culpable  in  themfelves,  but 
may  be  very  juftly  reproached  when  they  pre- 
tend to  the  honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  of 
beauty.  If  bad  writers  were  to  pafs  without 
reprehenfion,    what  Ihould  reftrain  them? 
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tmpune  diem  cmjumpferit  ingem  Tekpbus  $  and 
upon  bad  writo's  <mly  will  cenfure  have  much 
tSket.  The  fadre  which  brought  Theobald 
and  Moore  into  contempt,  dropped  impotent 
from  Bentley,  like  the  javelin  of  Pxiam  thrown 
at  Neoptokmus. 

AU  truth  is  valuable,  and  fiitinad  criti* 
^fin  may  be  confidered  as  ufeful  when  it 
re6tifies  erro^  and  improves  judgement ;  he 
that  refines  the  publick  taile  is  a  publick  be- 

The  beauties  of  thk  poem  are  well  known  j 
its  chief  fault  is  the  groflhefs  of  its  images* 
Pope  and  Swift  had  an  unnatural  delight  in 
ideas  phyfically  impure,  fuch  as  every  other 
tongiie  utters  vdth  unwillingne&,  and  of 
whidi  every  ear  ihnnks  from  the  mention* 

Bat  even  this  ^ult,  offeniive  as  it  is,  may 
be  foJE^ven  for  the  excellence  of  other  paf- 
6ges ;  fuch  as  the  formation  and  diflblution 
of  Moore,  thcj  account  of  the  Traveller,  the 
misfortune  of  the  Florift,  ajid  the  crouded 
thoughts  and  ilately  numbers  which  dignify 
the  concluding  paragraph, 

O  ^  The 
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■  Tiift.  ^ftmtiom  f<r5»ch  We  tfeen  «>^4e  iw 
M^  Bf^^adi  '■  ,not  iljyaiy^  .fori  :1&e.  bftteci  -itft 
quire  thstiii^ihofild  bo  {mbU&s^ft,  090  Im  ^le 

The  Effay  on  Man  wis  a  work  of  great  kr 
b$Ur)  ati4.  toftg  •  fojifid^tipn, .  3bijt;„<j»n|Wjly 

fiibje^  is/pieiiaj)*  :JK)itYBlt^|»QP^f0r|)<je^ 

fubjeftj  metaphyfical  morality  was.;%-^li^: 
iludy,  and  he  was  proud  of  his  acquifitions, 

\j^  ia  ;h^||eT<;<>  Ijegdi  wh#^e:haii;.^1:l,^|yn|*: 
^j'.  Thttj  hP..$§UP  vs,  in  -fhfe;  W  %i^i 
tji*t  fr^m/th^ '-nature, of  ;ti»^  SjUbretuq  Bebg 

^y ;I^  .d?^'**^^:  ^  <»"dci^  '^  •'  b^ogf '  fttdji  as 
inai^f{4:.i)e6ibii&  Inijinlt&  ExceU^ux  cab.'do 
only  what  is  beft.     He  finds  out  that  all  the 

f uejio^f  h: whether,  m^  be  in  4.-mrmg  itMpe* 
Surdy  if>.  acs^r^iog  to  the  poet's  JUiJbnitian: 
reafoning, ,  we  may  mfpi'  tliat  majj  ought  tQ: 
be,  only  becitife  he  is,  *wc  may.  allow  ith^ 
his  place  isihe  right«pkce^  becabfe  he^hafi  it*. 
Supreme  Wifdoiti  is  ijat  lefe  irifallihle  in  ^dil^- 
pofing  than  in  creating..  But  what  is  meant 
■' "    '■'     ""  '■■    '     'by 


'  ■^-a>' 


had  been,  vfttnto/aik  PK^^»r  ^1k>  probably  liad 

...  »    •  »  •  • 

/Iiiawiiig  €3afltQi/  hitttfelf -  i«ftB^:<^e::ichair.39f 

knows,  laM  miidi  >  tk^t  vhq .  'd^eso  iwt)  kdow 
hbttfelfcstteitave  -fee  biit  Httk* /an4t\fchttt  Ac 
prSer  of  the  laaiwufe  is  fcey*oafii  dfur  tG0nnf>»e4 
heiifion  4  mi  opmkfli  not  veary  uncoitoibti :; 
itySi  that  there  is.  a  icham  of  fhbordiiiate 
hmt^fMm  \nfimte4p  no^ingy  o£i¥hich.him-» 
fyf  andJii8ircildfe5i«e-eq\iaUyign^  But 
he /gives  IIS  paecemfort^  which,  withOHM:  his 
hdp,  he  fUppdfes  unaljaiaaMQ,  ^the  ^^^^ 


«    * 


This  Efl^y  afibrds-  ^  egregious ^ifiW^neeeKf 
the  predbtninonce  of:  geniss,  the;  d^zhng 
fplendpur  qf  imagery,  and  the:  fcdiidtiw 
powers  of  eloquence;  Never  were  pcnirry  of 
Jcaowlodge  gaad^ulgarity  of  fenthitent ^Ib  hap- 
pily difgwifed.  The '  reader  feels  'his  utei^ 
full,  thougl^  he  le^rps  nothing  5  and  when  he 
meets  it  in  its  new  .array,  no  longer  feiows 
the  talk  of  lus  mother  and  his  nurfe.  *  Whcrt 
thfife  worldcr-werking' founds  fink  brtoienfe,: 

and 


-t 
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and  the  do^bine  of  the  ESkjy  ^frobed  of  its 
ornaments,  is  left  to  the  powers  of  its  naked 
excellence,  what  (hall  we4iicover  ?  That  we 
are,  in  comparifon  with  our  Creator,  very 
weak  and  ignorant ;  that  we  do  not  uphdkl 
the  chain  of  exiftence,  and  that  we  could  not 
make  one  another  widi  more  ikill  than  we 
are  made.    We  may  leam  yet  more;  that 
the  arts  of  human  life  were  copied  from  the 
inftindtive  operations  of  other  animals:;  that 
if  the  world  be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  £ud 
that  man  was  made  for  geeie.    TodieftjMX)^ 
found  principles  of  natural  knowledge  are 
added  ibme  moral  inftru6tions  equally  nfy^ ; 
that  felf-interei)^,  well  underilopd,  will  pro** 
duce  ibcial  concord;  that  men  arc;  mutual 
gainers  by  mutual  benefits ;  that  evil  is  fome-< 
times  balanced  by  good ;  that  human  advan- 
tages are  unftable  and  fallacious,  of  uncertain 
duration,  and  doubtful  d9e£b ;  that  our  true 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to 
aft  it  well ;  that  virtue  only  is  our  own ;  and 
that  h^pinefs  is  always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a  m^si  of  no  very  comprekenfive 
iearch  may  venture  to  fay  that  he  has  heard 
aU  this  before ;  but  it  was  never  till  now  re. 

commended 
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commended  by  iiich  a  blaze  of  embelliihment, 
or  fuch  iweetneis  of  melody.  The  vigorous 
contra6tion  of  ibme  dioughts,  the  luxuriant 
amplification  of  others,  the  incidental  illui^ 
tradons,  and  fomedmes  the  dignity,  jR>me- 
times  the  ibftnefs  of  the  veries,  enchain  phi- 
loibphy,  {iiijpend  criticifin,  andopprefsjudge^ 
ment  by  overpowering  pleaiiire* 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs ;  yet  if 
I  had  undertaken  to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity 
of  compoiition  before  a  rigid  crilidc,  I  fhould 
not  feleft  the  Effay  on  Man  5  for  it  contains 
more  lines  unfiiccefsfiilly  laboured,  more 
harfhnefs  of  di£tion,  more  thoughts  imper- 
fe6tiy  expreflfed,  more  levity  without  elegance, 
and  more  heavinefs  without  fixength,  than 
will  eafily  be  found  in  all  his  other  works. 

The  CbaraSlers  of  Men  and  Women  are  the 
produft  of  (filigent  fpeculation  upon  human 
life  ;  much  labour  has  been  beftowed  upon 
them,  and  Pope  very  feldom  laboured  in  vain. 
That  his .  excellence  may  be  properly  efti- 
mated,  I  recommend  a  comparifon  of  his 
CharaSlers  of  Women  with  Boileau's  Satire ;  it 
will  then  be  feen  with  how  much  more  per- 

fpicacity 
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j^cacity  -fei^e  natiipe  ii  kivel^gated,  mi 
{exasls  excellence;  &le£i:ed;  -ajjid  Jae  furely.tsuQ 
m^an  wxitex  to  whom  Boikaiu  ^all  be  &>und 
inferior.  The.  CbaraSen  jof  M£n^  however, 
arie  writtea  with  xnorq,  •  if  »ot  with  deeper^ 
thought,  aqd  exhibit  J32an^pai}^sex(|^iiitely 
])69Utifid.  The  Ge«r  /^  /;^r  EJfwer  iyill  isioC 
eafily  be  equalled  In  the  women's  part  sixt 
fome  defefts ;  the  character  of  Jttojfa  is  not 
fi>  neatly  iiniihed  as  that  of  Clodia  \  and  -feme 
of  the  female  chara£bers  may  be  fbwxd  per- 
1^  nK,«  fi«,ucaU,  .anu>J  „«.  >  what  i. 
faid'of  Fbikmede  was  true  of  PriQr.     - 

fei  the  Epiftlfes  to  Lord  Bathurft  and  Lwd 
Burlington,  Djr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured 
jfco  find  a  train  of  thought;  wtuchw^, never  in 
the  writer's  head,  and,  to  fuppoift  hijs  hj^pc^ 
thefis,  has  printed  that  firft  which  was  pub- 
•lifhed  laft.  In'  one,  the  moi^  valual^  pa^g^ 
is  perhaps  the  Elogy  on  Qood  S^nfe^  and  the 
other  the  Endtf  the  Duke  -^  Bm:kinghain .. 

The  Epiftk  to  Ai'buthnot,  now  arbitrarily 
called  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires^  is  a  per- 
formance confifting,  as  it  feems,  of  many 
.fragments  wrought  into  one  defign,  which  by 

this 
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this  iniicm  of  fcaiteresil  beaiitib  contains  more 
ftriking  paragraphs  than  couH  probably  have 
been  brought  together  into  '  an  oGcafional 
work.  As^  there  is  no  ftrpnger  motive  to  ex- 
ertion  than  felt-defence,  no  part  has  more 
elegafic^,  fpirit,;  or  dignity^  than  the  poet's 
vindication  of  his  oWtf  charaft^r.  The  mean- 
eft  paffage  is  the  fatire  upon  ^pbrus. 

of  the.  two  poems  which  derived  their 
names  from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  the 
Epilogue  to  the  Satires y  it  was  very  juftly  re- 
marked by  Savage,  that  the  fecond  was  in  the 
whole  more  fbongly  conceived,  and  more 
equally  luppoited,  bat  that  it  had  no  fingle 
paflages  equal  to  the  contention  in  the  firft 
for  the  dignity  of  Vice,  and  the  celebratioh 
of  the  triumph  of  Corruption. 

The  Imitations .  of  Horace  feem  to  have 
been  written  as  relaxations  of  his  genius. 
This  employment  became  his  favoxirite  by  its 
facility ;  the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
nodiing  was  required  but  to  accommodate  as 
he  aould  the  fentiments  of  an  old  author  to 
tecent  fafts  or  familiar  images ;  but  what  is 
eafy  is  feldom  excellent ;  fuch  imitations  c^n- 
-  not 
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not  ffvc  pleafiire  to  commoii  xeacters ;  tbe 
man  of  learning  may  be  fbmetimes  iurpiifed 
and  delighted  by  9n  unexpedted  parallel  i  but 
the  comparifon  requires  knowledge  of  the  on- 
l^nal,  which  will  likewiie  often  deteA  ftrained 
applications.  Between  Roman  images  and 
Englifh  manners  there  will  be  an  irrecon- 
cileabje  diflimilitude,  and  the  work  will  be  ge* 
nerally  uncouth  and  party-coloured }  ndther 
original  nor  tranflated,  neither  andent  nor 
modem. 

Pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  ad- 
jufted  to  each  other,  all  the  qualities  that  con* 
ftitute  genius.  He  had  Invention^  by  which 
new  trains  of  ev^its  are  formed,  and  new 
jcenes  c^  imagery  diiplayed,  as  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock;  or  extrinlick  and  adventitious 
embelliihments  and  illuftrations  are  connected 
with  a  known  fubjeft,  as  in  the  EJay  on  Cri- 
ticifm.  He  had  Imaginatiorty  which  ftrongly 
imprefles  on  the  writer  s  mind,  and  enables 
him  to  convey  to  the  reader,  the  various  forms 
of  nature,  incidents  of  life,  and  energies  of 
paflion,  as  in  his  Eloifa^  JFindfir  Forefty  ^and 
the£/i&/Vi  Epijiks.  He  had  Judgement^  which 
fdefts  from  liife  or  nature  what  the  prefcnt 

purpofc 
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purpofe  requires,  and,  by  feparating  the  cf- 
fence  oif  tilings  from  its  concomitants,  dktn 
makes  die  reprefentation  fnore  powerful  thaft 
the  reality :  and  he  had  colours  of  language 
always  before  him,  ready  to  decorate  his 
matter  with  eveiy  grace  of  elegant  expreffion, 
as  vhen  he  accommodates  his  di£tion  to  the 
Vohderfill  multiplicity  of  Homer's  fentiments 
and  defcriptions« 

Poetical  exprefllion  includes  found  as  well 
as  meaning ;  Mufickj  fays  Dryden,  is  inarti-^ 
culate  poetry  5  among  the  excellencies  of  Pope, 
therefore,  miiil  be  mentioned  the  melody  of 
his  metre.  By  perufing  tiie  works^  of  Dryden, 
he  difcovered  the  mdl  perfeft  fabrick.  of 
Bngliih  verfe,  and  haHtuated  himfelf  to  that 
only  which  he  found  the  beft  j  in  confequence 
of  which  reftraint,  his  poetry  has  been  cen- 
fured  as.  too  uniformly  mufical,  and  as  glut- 
ting the  ear  with  unvaried  fweetnefs.  I  fufpeft 
thb  obje^on  to  be  the  cant  of :  thofe  wh<» 
judge  by  prindples  ratiier  than  perception:; 
and  who  would  even  themfelves  have  le6 
pleafure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  re- 
lieve attention  by  ftudicid  difcords,  or  afiefted 
to  break  his  lines  ind'  vaty  hiJ  paitfts . '  c  -  ^  *- •' 

But 
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^    . « 


.    But  thougj^  hye  w«s  \^^  caccfuj.  of  Hs 
verft&cationi  he  did  not  oppreis  his  ppwcjEs 
wth  fuperfluoas  ligpwf.  .  I^  iperas  to  have 
thought  with^Boifeau,  tha,t  the  praflice  of 
writmg  might  be  refined  till  tjie  difficulty 
. jPbpuldr  otff ch?il3niCQ  the  advjwtagi^.    The  co^ 
^ftruj^on  .of  Hs  language  is  not  ajwiays  fltriflly 
grammatical ;  with  thofe  rhjipes  whicH  pre- 
fcription  had  conjoined  he  contented  himfelfi 
ivithout    regard    to.  Swift's  jf9ic^iftr?vi|ces, 
^though  th^rtj  vns  np  ^ftrilBWg  .confonaiic^; 
nor  w^s  he  very  ca^rf  jFijil  to  va^.  his  termma"- 
tions,  or  to  refijife.^fcdroii5,oiipf  a  fmall^«ifle 
^^th^fam^ThywP,      ..,..    ;•     ...    :,^ 

To  Swift^s  etjio:  ifer  thpexchifion  of  Ale  v 
andrines  and  TriipTetsT)epaid4ittJe  regard  j  he 
iadmitted  them,  biit,  in, the  opinion  of  Fen- 
ton,  too  rarely;  ^e^ufes  theni  more  libei'ally 
in  his  tranf^tiori  than  his  po^ms. 


■^        4  A    •    t 


^    He  has  a  fevir  doubk  i^mfes^j  but  alvff&y^, 
Jf  think,  unfucceftfuily;  exccj^t  T>tiee-  ift  thj 

Rape  of  the  Loch  '  -  ^- 


verfes }  but  he^igvf  3g4,  ^en  admits  an  epjjtlj^ 


•  »■♦ 


rather 
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rather  cbmmodious  than  impoitant.  Each 
of  the  fix  firft  lines  of  the  Iliad  might  Ipfe 
two  fyllables  with  very  Uttle  diminution  of 
the  meaning;  and  fometimes,  after  all  his 
art  -and  labour,  one  verfe  feems  to  be  made 
for  the  fake  of  another. 

.  I  have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which 
he  declared  his.  own  ear  to  be  moft  gratified 
was  this :    ^  \  ^  /  -^ 

•  '  Lo,  where  Moeotis  .fleeps^  and  ttordly  AqWs 
Thf:  frejeaingiTaniis- through  a  wafte  of.fnows* 

But  the  reafbn  of  this  preference  I  cannot 
difcover. 

It  ig  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  a  happy  combination  of  words^  or  a 
phrafe  poetically  elegant  in  the  EngHfti  Ian-*' 
guage,  which  Pope  has  not  inferted  into  his 
verfion  of  Homer.  How  he  9btained  pof- 
feflion  of  fo  many  beauties  of  Ipeech,  it  were 
defirable  to  know.  That  he  gleaned  from 
authors,  obfcure  as  well  as  eminent,  what 
he  thought  brilliant  or  ufeful,  and  preferve4 
it  all  in  a  regular  cplledion,  is  not  unlikely, 
,,  Vol.  IV.  P  .  When, 
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'When,  in  his  laft  years,  Hall's  Satires  were 
ihewn  him,  he  wiftied  that  he  had  feen  them 
fooner* 

New  fefrtiments  and  new  images  othen 
may  produce ;  but  to  attempt  any  further  im- 
provement of  verfification  will  be  dangerous. 
Art  and  diligence  have  now  done  their  beft, 
arid  what  Ihall  be  added  will  be  the  effort  of 
tedious  toil  and  needlefs  curiofity. 

After  all  thfe,  it  is  furely  fuperfluous  to 
anfwer  the  queftion  that  has  once  been  aflc- 
cd,  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet  ?  otherwife 
than  by  alking  in  return,  If  Pope  be  not  a 
poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  cir- 
cumfcribc  poetry  by  a  definition  will  only 
ftiew  the  narrownefs  of  the  definer,  lliough 
a  definition  which  fhall  exclude  Pope  will 
not  eafily  be  made.  Let  us  Jook  roimd  up- 
on the  prefent  time,  and  back  upon  the  paft; 
let  "US  enquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind 
has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry ;  let  their 
produ6lions  be  examined,  and  their  claims 
ftated,  and  the  pretenfions  of  Pope  will, be 
HO  more  difputed.  Had  he  given  the  woAd 
only  his  vcriio»,  the  name  of  poet  muft  have 
i  been 
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been  allofwed  him :  if  the  writer  of  the  tliad 
Were  to  clafs  his  (ucceflbrSj  he  would  affign  a 
very  high  place  to  his  tranflator,  without  re- 
quiring any  other  evidence  of  Genius; 


THE  following  Letter,  off  which  the  ori-' 
gihal  is  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Haidwicke,  was 
communicated  to  me  by  the  kindnefs  of  Mr. 
Jodrell. 

"  To  Mr.  fiRii>GES,    at    the   Bifhop  of 
**  London's  at  Fulham. 

"  Th<j  favour  of'  your  Letter,  with  your 
Remiirksi  can  never  be  enough  acknoiw-^ 
ledged  j  arid  the  ipeed,  with  which  you  dif- 
charged  fo  troublefome  a  tafki  doubles  the 
obligationi 


**  i  liiilft  dWri,  jfdti  h^  j^ldafed  the  very 
ifiuifh  by  the  commendations  fo  ill  beiloiwed 
^ponmfi  J  biit,  I  aflure  youj  much  more  by 
thefranknefs  of  your  cenfiife,  v^hich  iought 
to  t^«  the  mor^i  kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is 

Pa  more 
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more  advantageous  to  a  fcribler  to  be  improv- 
ed in  his  judgement  than  to  be  foothed  in  his 
vanity.     The  greater  part  of  tliofe  deviations 
from  the  Greek,  which  you  have  obferved,  I 
was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes  ;  who 
.  are  (it  feems)  as  much  celebrated  ^for  their 
knowledge  of  the  original,  as  they  are  decry- 
ed  for  the  badnefs  of  their  tranflations.  Chap- 
man pretends  to  have  reftored  the  genuine 
lenfe  of  the  author,  from  the  miftakes  of  all 
former  explainers,  in  feveral  hundred  places: 
and  the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  fo  much  to 
Hobbes,  that  they  confefs  they  have  corrc(?l- 
ed  the  old  Latin  interpretation  very  often  by 
his  verfion.     For  my  part,  I  generally  took 
the  author's  meaning  to  be  as  you  have  ex- 
plained it ;  yet  their  authority,  joined  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  own  imperfeftnefs  in  the 
language,  over*ruled  me.     However,  Sir,  you ' 
may  be  confident  I  think  you  in  the  right, 
becaufe  you  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion : 
(for  men  (let  them  lay  what  they  will)  ntver 
approve  any  other's  fenfe,  but.  as  it  fijuares* 
with  their  own.)     But  you  have  made:  me 
much  Jtnore  proud  of,  and  ^ofitive  in  my 
judgement,  fince  it  is  ftrengtbened  by  ydiirs. 
:-.  .  ..    ,  Itliink 
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f  think  your  criticifms,  Vhidi  regarcl  the  ex- 
preffion,  very  juft,  and  ftiall  make  my  profit 
of  them  :  to  give  you  fome  proof  that  I  am 
in  earneft,  I  will  alter  three  verfes  on  your 
bai-e  obje6lion,  though  I  have  Mr.  Diyden's 
example  for  each  of  them.  And  this,  I  hope, 
you  will  account  no  fmall  piece  of  obedience, 
from  one,  who  values  the  authority  of  one 
true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or 
commentators.  But  though  I  Ipeak  thus 
of  commentators,  I  will  continue  to  read 
carefully  all  I  can  procure,  to  make  up,  that 
way,  formy  own  want  of  critical  underftanding 
in  the  original  beauties  of  Homer.  Though 
the  greateft  of  them  are  certainly  thofc  of 
the  Invention  andDelign,  which  are  not  at 
all  confined  to  the  language  :  for  the  diftin- 
^ifhing  excellencies  of  Homer  are  (by  the 
confeht  of  the  beft  critics  of  all  nations) 
firft  in  tlie  manners,  (which  include  all  the 
fpeeches,  as  being  no  other  than  the.  repre- 
fentations  of  each  perfon's  manners  by  his 
words ;)  and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire, 
which  carries  you  away  with  him,  with  that 
Wonderful  force,  that  no  man  who  has  a 
true  poetical  fpirit  is  mailer  of  himfelf,  while 
he  reads  him>    Homer  makes  you  ifiterefted 

^  P  3  and 
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and  coneemed  beforp  you  arc  aware,  all  at 
oncci  whereas  Virgil  docs  it  by  foft  degrees. 
This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  tranflatpr  of  Hor 
jner  ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and  it  is 
very  hard  for  any  tranflator  to  come  up  to 
it,  becaufe  the  chief  y eafqn  why  all  tranflar 
tions  fall  (hort  of  their  pnginals  isj,  that  the 
very  conflraint  they  are  obligwil  tp^  rcn4ers 
theni  heavy  gnd  4ifpi4tedt 

"  The  great  beauty  pf  Hpmer's  language, 
^s  I  take  it,  cpnlift§  in  that  noble  fimplicity, 
which  runs  through  alj  his.  wprks  5  (and  yet 
his  diftipn,  contraiy  to  what  que  would 
imagine  conliftent  with  fimplicity,  is  at  thq 
fame  time  very  copious.)  I  dori't  know  how 
I  have  rvm  into  this  pedantry  \n  a  Letterj,  but 
I  find  I  have  faid  top  niuch,  as  well  as  fpokei^ 
too  inconiiderat:eIy  J  what  farther  thoughts 
I  have  uppn,  this  fubjeft^  I  ihall  be  glad  tq 
pommunicate  tp  you  (for  my  own  jmprqve-i 
ment)  when  we  n^eet  j  whiph  is  a  happinef^ 
I  very  eameftly  defire,  as  I  do  likewife  fome 
Opportunity  of  provijig  how  much  I  thinK 
myfelf  obliged  to  your  friendfhip,  ^nd  how 
^ly  I  am.  Sir, 

ypur  moft  faithful,  himihle  fervant^ 

A.  Pope/' 
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THE  Criticifm  upon  Pope's  Epitaphs, 
which  was  printed  in  The  Fijttor^  is  placed 
here,  being  too  minute  and  particular  to  be 
inferted  in  the  Life. 

•  * 

EVERY  Art  is  beft  taught  by  example. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  cultivation 
of  propriety  than  remarks  on  the  works  of 
thofe  who  have  moft  excelled.  I  fhall  there- 
fore endeavour,  at  this  vijity  to  entertain  the 
young  ftudents  in  poetry,  with  an  examina- 
tion of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  ufelefs ;  every  one 
knows  that  it  i§  an  infcriptiort  on  a  tomb.  An 
epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  particular  cha- 
rafter  of  writing,  but  may  be  compoied  in 
verfe  or  profe.  It  is  indeed  commonly  pa- 
negyiical ;  becaufe  we  are  feldom  diftinguifli- 
ed  with  a  ftone  but  by  our  friends ;  but  it 
has  no  rule  to  reftrain  or  modify  it,  except 
this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  com- 

P  4  mon 
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mon  beholders  may  be  expe6led  to  have  lei* 
fure  and  patience  to  perufe. 

I. 

On  Charles   Earl  of  Dorset,    in  the 
•  Church  ofWythyham  in  Sujfex. 

^Darfct,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Mufe's  pride. 
Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  dy'd. 
The  fcourge  of  pride,  though  fanftify'd  or  great. 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  ftate  \ 
Yet  foft  in  nature,  though  fevcre  his  lay. 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wifdoni  gay. 
Bleft  fatyrift !  who  touch'd  the  mean  fo  true. 
As  fhow'd.  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Bleft  courtier!  who  could  king  and  country  pleafe, 
Yet  facred  kept  hi§  friendfhip,  and  his  eale, 
Bleft  peer  \  his  great  forefathers  every  grace 
Reflefting,  and  reflefted  on  his  race  5 
Where  other  Buckhurfts,  other  Dorfets  fhinc,  ' 
^nd  patriots  ftill,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  firft  diftich  qF  this  epitaph  contains 
a  kind  of  information  wliich  few  would  want, 
that  the  man,  for  whom  the  tomb  was  ereft- 
^,  died.  There  are  indeed  fome  qualities 
worthy  of  praife  afcribed  to  the  dead,  but 
noii9  that  were  likely  to  exempt  him  from 

the 
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the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  us  much  to  won- 
der that  he  Ihould  die.  What  i$  meant  l^ 
jtidge  of  nature y  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  Nature 
IS  not  the  objedl  of  human  judgement  3 '  for  it 
is  vain  to  judge  where  we  cannot  alter.  If 
by  nature  is  meant,  what  is  commonly  called 
nature  by  the  crit:icks,  a  juft  reprefentation 
of  things  really  exifting,  and  aftions  really 
performed,  nature  cannot  be  properly  oppof- 
ed  to  art ;  nature  being,  in  this  fenfe,  only 
the  beft  efFeft  of  art. 

^befcourge  of  pride — 

Of  this  couplet,  the  fecond  line  is  not, 
what  is  intended,  an  illuftration  of  the 
former.  Pride,  in  the  Great,  is  indeed  well 
enough  connefted  with  knaves  in  ftate, 
though  knaves  is  a  word  rather  too  ludicrous 
and  light.j  but  the  mention  oifanSHfed  pride 
will  not  lead  the  flioughts  to  fops  in  learnings 
but  rather  to  fome  fp^ies  of  tyranny  or  op- 
preflxon,  fomethjng  more  gloomy  and  more 
formidable  than  foppery. 

Tetfoft  bis  nature-^ 

This  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not 
firft  beftowed  on  Dorfet  by  Popj,    The  nex^ 

verfe  is  extremely  beautiful. 

Blcji 


Biefifntyriji  !— 

In  this  diftich  is  another  line  of  wlikfc 
pope  was  not  the  author*  I  do  not  mean  ta 
blame  thefe  imitations  with  much  harfhnels^ 
in  long  performances  they  are  fcarcely  to  be 
avpided,  and  in  fliorter  they  may  be  indulged,, 
becaufe  the  train  of  tlae  compofition  may  na- 
turally involve  them,  or  the  fcantinefs  of 
the  fubjedl  allow  little  choice.  However,, 
what  is  borrowed  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our 
own,  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  critical  juftice 
to  give  every  bird  of  the  Mujfes  his  proper 
feather, 

Bkjl  courtier  /— ^ 

Whether  a  courtier  can  be  properly  com- 
mended &y  keeping  his  eafe  facred^  may  per- 
haps be  difputabte.  To  pleafe  king  and 
country,  without  ficrificing  friendfhip  to 
any  change  of  times,  was  a  very  uncommon 
inftance  of  produce  or  felicity,  and  deferved 
to  be  kept  feparate  frorn  fp  poor  a  commen- 
dation as  care  of  his  eafe,  I  wiih  our  poeta 
would  attend  a  little  more  accurately  to  the 
life  of  the  word  J^credt.  wjiich  iiirely  fhojald 

nevQr  \^  ^PP^^^  ia  a  fedows  cc«npofit«)n» 

but 
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but  where-  fome  reference  may  be  made  to  a 
higha*  Being,  or  where  fome  duty  is  exa6le4 
or  implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  friendihip 
facred^  becaufe  promi&s  of  friendftiip  are 
very  awful  ties;  but  metliinks  he  cannot, 
but  in  a  burlefque  fenfe,  be  faid  to  keep  his^ 
t^tf acred. 

Blejlpeer!  ' 

.  The  blefling  afcribed  to  the  peer  has  no 
con^ieftipn  with  his  peerage:  they  might 
happen  to  any  other  man,  whofe  anceftors 
were  remembered,  or  whof?  pofterity  were 
][ikely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  tWs  epitaph  be 
worthy  eith?r  of  the  writer  pr  gf  the  xnSa 
pntombedf 

On  Sir  William  Trumbal,  one  of  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  King  Wil- 
liam III-  who^  having  refgned  bis  place^ 

'  fli^d  in  his  retirenient  at  Eajiham/ied  in 
Berkjhirey  171 6. 

J^  pleafing  form,  a  firm,  yet  cautious  mind, 
^ipccre,  though  prudent  j  conftant,  y^t  refign'd ; 
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Honour  unchang'd,  a  principle  profcft, 

Fix'd  to  one  fide,  but'mod^^rate  to  the  reft : 

An  honeft  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too, 

Juft  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  true. 

!FIird  with  the  fenfe  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 

A  fcorn  of  wrangfing,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth ; 

A  generous  faith,  from  fuperftition  free ; 

A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny ; 

Such  this  man  was ;  v/ho  now,  from  earth  remov'd, 

At  length  enjoys  that  liberty,  he  lov'd. 

« 
In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there 

appears,  at  the  firft  view,  a  fault  which  I 
think  fcarcely  any  beauty  can  compenfate. 
The  nanje  is  omitted.  The  end  of  an 
fpitaph  is  to  convey  fome  account  of  the  dead; 
and  to  wha;t  purpofe  is  any  thing  told  of 
him  whofe  name  is  concealed  ?  An  epitaph, 
and  a  hiftory,  of  a  namelefs  hero,  are  equal- 
ly abfurd,  fmce  the  virtues  and  qualities  fo 
recounted  in  either,  are  fcattered  at  the; 
mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appropriated  by  guefs. 
The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be  read  upon  the 
ftone;  but  what  obligation  has  it  to.  the 
poet,  whofe  verfes  wander  over  the  earth, 
and  leave  their  fubjeft  behind  them,  and 
who  is  forced,   like  an  unlkilful  painter, 

to 
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to  make  his  purpofe  known  by  adventitious 
help?  ■  •    . 


'     t 


This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation,, 
and  contains  nothing  ftriking  or.  particular ; 
but  the  poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for,  the  de- 
fers of  his  fubjeft.  He  faid  perhaps  the 
befl:  that  could  be  faid.  There  are,  however, 
Ibme  defefls  which  w$re  not  made  neceflary 
by  the  charafter  in  which  he  wds  employed. 
There  is  no  oppofition  between  an  hone^ 
courtier  and  a  patriot ;  for  an  honeji  courtier 
cannot  but  be  a  patriot. 

It  was  unfuitable  to  the  nicety  required  m>, 
fhort  compofitions,  to  clofe  his  verfe  with  t)ie 
word  too ;  every  rhyme  (hould  be  a  word  of 
emphafis,  nor  can  this  rule  be  fafely  neglefted, 
except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
flight  inaccuracies  excufable,  or  allows  room 
for  beauties  fufRcient  to  overpower  the  efFefts, 
of  petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  line  the 
word  filled  is  weak  and  profaic,  haying  no 
particular  adaptation  to  any  of  the  words  that 
follow  it. 
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The  thought  in  the  laft  line  is  impertinent, 
having  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  cha- 
tA6tcry  nor  with  the  condition  of  the  man 
defcribed.    Had  the  epitaph  been  written  on 
the  poor  confpirator  *  who  died  lately  in 
l^rifon,   after  a  confinement  of  more  than 
forty  years,  without  any  crime  proved  againfl: 
him,  the  ientiment  had  been  juft  and  pathe-^ 
ticah  but  why  fhould  Tntmbal  be  congra- 
tulated upon  his  liberty,  who  had  never  known 
rcftrainf  ? . 

III. 

OntbeHdn.  SiMoM  HAfecoURrj  Mfy  Son 
of  the  Lord  Chaneellot  Har court,  at 
the  Church  of  Stanton-^Harcourt  in  Oxford*^ 

•  Jhjrey  1720.  • 

To  this  fad  Ihrlnci  whoe'er  thou  art^  draw  near, 
Here  liea  the  friend  moft  lov'd,  the  fon  mod  dears 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy>  but  friendfhip  might  divide^ 
Or  gave  hiis  father  grief  but  when  he  dy'd* 

How  vain  is  reafon>  eloquence  how  weak! 
If  Pope  muft  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  fpeak* 
Qh,  let  thy  oiice-lov'd  frieild  infcribc  thy  ftoncj 
And  with  a  father's  fbrrows  mix  his  own ! 

♦  Bcrnardi* 

This 
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I  ^  »         ', 

■» 

This  epitaph  )s  principally  remarkable  far 
the  artful  introduftion  of  the  name,  which 
is  inferted  with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which 
chance  muft  concur  with  genius,  which 'no 
man  can  hope  td  att^n  twice,  and  which  can- 
not be  copied  but  with  fervile  imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wifti  th^it,  of  this  infcription, 
the  two  kft  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they 
take  away  from  the  Energy  wl)at  diey  do  not 
add  to  the  kn(c. 

TV. 

On     ]  A  M  "R  S      C  R  A  G  O  S,     Ef^i 

in  Wtjbninfier" Abbey . 

JACOBVS     CRAGOS,  V» 

tl£Gr  MAGNAE  BRITANNIAE   A   S£CR£TI9 

£t  consixjis  sanctioribvs, 
principis  paritl^r   ac  populi  amor  £t 

deliciae: 
vixit  titvlis  et  iwvidia  major, 

ANN08    ntV    PAVCOS,    XXXV. 
iOte.  FEB.  XTI.  MDCCXX. 

Statefman>  yet  friend  co  truth !  of  foul  0ncere, 
In  a&ion  faithful^  and  in  honour  clear ! 

Who 
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Who  broke  no  promifc,  fcrv*d  no  private  end. 
Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  loft  no  friend ; , 
Ennobled  by  himfclf,  by  all  approved, 
Prais'd,  wept,  and  honour'd,  by  the  Mufe  he  lov'd. 

'  The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally 
intended  for  an  epitaph ;  and  therefore  fbme 
faults  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with 
which  they  are  torn  from  the  poem  that  firft 
contained  them.  We  may,  however,  obferve 
fome  defers.  There  is  a  redundancy  of 
words  ixx  the  firft  couplet :  it  is  fuperfluous 
to  tell  of  him,  who  was  Jincere^^  true^  and 
faithful^  that  he  was  in  honour  clear. 


f  i. 


Tliere  feems,  tq  be  an  oppofition  intended 
in  the  fourth  line,  which  is  npt. very  obvious: 
where  is  the  wonder,-  that  he  who  gained  no 
titky  ihould  hfe  no  friend?    ' 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  ab- 
lurdify  of  joining,  in  the  f^me  infcriptibh, 
Latin  and  Englifh,  or  verfe  and  profe.  If 
either  language  be  preferable  to  the  other,  let 
that  only  be  ufed  ^  for  no  reafpn  can  be  given 
why  part  of  the  information  fhould  be  given 
in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another,  pn  a 

temb, 
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tomb,  more  than  ill  any  other  place,  on  any 
other  bccafioil  5  and  to  tell  all  that  can  be 
Coiiveniently  told  lii  verfe,  and  then  to  c4ll  in 
the  help  of  pf ofe,  ha^  always  thd  appearance! 
of  i  very  artlefs  expedient,  or  of  an  attemf)t 
unaccomplifhed*  Such  Ah  epitaph  refembles 
the  converfation  of  a  foreigner,  who  tells  part 
of  his  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys  part 
by  fignSi 

V. 

Intended  for    Mr.  R  o  w  e  ; 
In  Wefithinfier  '  Abbey  i 

Thy  reiiques,^  Rowe,  to  tlii^  fair  lirii  we  tru'fti 
And  facred,  place  by  Dryden's  atwfiil  ditft : 
Beneath  a  rude  and  iiamelefs  ftorie  he  lie§, 
To  which  thy  tomb  fliall  gliide  inquiring  eyes; 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  fhade^  arid  endlefs  reft  \ 
Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bleft  \ 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  fupplies 
What  a  whole  thanklefs  land  to  his  denies; 

Of  this  infcription  the  chief  fault  is,  that 
it  belongs  lefs  to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  than  to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near 
him ;  and  indeed  gives  very  little  information 
concerning  either. 

Vol.  IV.  Q_  To 
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;  To  wifh,  Peace  to  thy  Jhade^  is  too  mytho- 
logical to  be  admitted  into  a  chriftiaii  temple: 
the  ancient  worfhip  has  infe6led  almoft  all 
pur  other  compolitions,  and  might  therefore 
be  contented  to  ipare  our  epitaphs.  Let  fic- 
tion, at  leaft,  ceafe  with  life,  and  let  us  be 
ferious  over  tlie  grave.    . 

VI. 

On  Mrs.  Corbet, 
'wbo  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breaji, 

Here  refts  a  woman,,  good  without  pretence, 
Bleft  with  plain  reafon,  and  with  fober  fenlc : 
No  conquefts  Ihe,  but  o'er  herfelf  defir'd  5 
No  arts  cffay'd,  but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
Paflion  and  pride  were  to  her  foul  unknown, 
Convinc'd  that  Virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unafFc&cd,  fo  compos'd  a  mind. 
So  firm,  yet  foft,  fo  ftrong,  yet  fo  rcfin'd. 
Heaven,  as  its  pureft  gold,  by  tortures  try'd. 
The  faint  fuftained,  but  the  woman  dy'd, 

I  have  always  confidered  this  as  the  moft 
valuable  of  all  Pope's  epitaphs ;  the  fubjeft 
of  it  is  a  chara6Ver  not  difcriminated  by  any 
fhining  or  eminent  peculiaiities  5  yet  that 
.1  which 
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which  really  mslkes,  though  not  the  fplendot,- 
the  felicity  of  life,  arid  that  which  every  wife 
rhan  will  choofe  for  his  final  and  lafting  com-^ 
panion  in  the  languor  of  age,  in  the  quiet  of 
privacy,  when  he  departs  weary  and  difgufted 
from  the  oftentatious,  the  volatile,  and  the 
vain.  Of  fuch  a  chara6ter,  which  the  dull 
overlook,  and  the  gay  defpile,  it  was  fit  that 
the  value  fhould  be  made  known,  and  the  dig- 
nity eftabliftied.  Domeftic  virtue,  as  it  is 
exerted  without  great  occafiofns,  or  confpi- 
cuo¥t§  confequehees,  in  an  even  unnoted 
tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  difplay 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  attra^  regard, 
and  enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear  to 
lament  that  this  amiable  woman  has  no  name 
in  the  verfes  ? 

If  the  particular  lihes  of  this  infcriptioii 
be  exaniined,  it  will  appear  lefs  faulty  thaa 
the  reft.  There  is  fcarce  one  line  tstken  from 
commort  plaees,  tmlefs  it  be  that  in  whicll 
only  Virtue  is  faid  to  be  ouf  own^  1  once  heard 
a  iLady  of  great  beauty  and  elegance  obj^ft  to 
the  fourth  liiie^that  it  contained  an  unnatural 
and  incredible  panegyrick*  Of  this  let  the 
Ladies  judges 

0^2  VII. 
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VII. 

On  the  Monument  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
D I G  B  Y,  and  of  his  Sifter  Mary,  ereSled 
by  their  Father  the  Lord  Dig  by,  in  the 
Church  of  Sherborne  in  Dorfetjhire^  ^7^7- 

Go !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 
Of  modeft  wifdom,  and  pacifick  truth : 
Compos'd  in  fufFerings,  and  in  joy  fedatc. 
Good  without  noife,  without  pretenfion  great. 
Juft  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  fincere. 
Who  knew  no  wifh  but  what  the  world  might  hear: 
Of  fofteft  manners,  unaiFefted  mind. 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 
Go,  live !  for  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  moral  to  divine. 

And  thou,  bleft  maid  !  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Penfive  haft  followed  to  the  filent  tomb, 
Steer'd  the  fame  courfe  to  the  fame  quiet  fhore. 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
Go,  then,  where  only  blifs  fincere  is  known ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one ! 

.  I  • 

Yet  take  thefe  tears.  Mortality's  relief. 
And  till  we  fliare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
Thefe  little  rites,  a  ftone,  a  vcrfc  receive, 
*Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give ! 

-    This 
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This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only 
a  general  indifcriminate  charafler,  and  of  the, 
lifter  tells  nothing  but  tliat  fhe  died.  The 
difficulty  in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a  par- 
ticular and  appropriate  praife.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  to  be  performed,  whatever 
be  the  diligence  or  ability  of  the  writer ;  for 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  charaSfer 
at  all,  have  little  that  diftinguiflies  them  from 
others  equally  good  or  bad,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  faid  of  them  which  may  not 
be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a  thoufahd 
more.  It  is  indeed  no  great  panegyrick,  that 
there  is  inclofed  in  this  tomb  one  who  was 
born  in  one  year,  and  diqd  in  another ;  yet 
many  ufeful  and  amiable  lives  have  been 
fpent,  which  yet  leave  little  materials,  for  any 
other  memorial.'  Thefe  are  however  not  the 
proper  fubjefts  of  poetry;  and  whenever 
friendlhip,  or  any  other  njotive,  obliges  a 
poet  to  write  on  fuch  fubjefts,  he  muft  be 
forgiven  if  he  fometimes  wanders  in  genera- 
lities, and  utters  the  fame  praifes  over  different 
tombs. 

The  fcantinefs  of  human  praifes  can  fcarce^ 
ly  be  made  more  apparent,  than  by  remarking 

Q^  how 
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how  often  Pope  has,  in  the  few  epitaphs 
which  he  compofed,  found  it  necefjary  to 
boiTQW  from  himfelf.  The  fourteen  epitaphs, 
which  he  has  written,  comprife  about  an  hun- 
dred and  forty  Unes,  in  which  there  are  more 
repetitiojis  than  will  eafily  be  found  in  all  the 
reft  of  his  works.  In  the  eight  lines  which 
make  the  character  of  Digby,  there  is  fcarce 
^y  thought,  or  word,  which  may  not  be 
found  in  the  other  epitaphs. 

Th?  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  ftrongeft 
^d  moft  elegant,  is  borrowed.  The  con- 
clufion  i§  the  fame  with  that  on  Harcourt,  but 
is  here  more  elegant  and  better  connefted. 

VIII. 

Orf  Sir  Godfrey  K  n  e  l  l  e  r. 
In  Wejiminjier ' Abbey ^   ^7^3? 

Kneller^  by  he^veri;^  and  not  a  mafter  taqght, 
Whofe  art  was  nature,  and  whofe  piftures  thought  j 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  friatch'd  froni  fate 
Whatc'er  was  beauteous,  or  whate'er  was  great;. 
Lies  crown'd  with  Princes  hpnpurs.  Poets  lays, 
Pijc  to  his  merit,  and  brave  third  of  praife. 

Ljyipg?  gre?t  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvia 
Her  works  j  and^  dying,  fears  herfelf  may  die. 

Of 
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Of  this  epitaph  the  firft  couplet  is  good, 
the  fecond  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed 
with  a  broken  metaphor,  the  word  crowned 
not  being  applicable  to  the  honours  or  the  laySy 
and  the  fourth  is  not  only  borrowed,  but  of 
very  harlh  conftruftion. 

IX. 

On  General  Henry  Withers. 
In  Wejiminjier " Abbey  ^   ^7^9* 

Here,  Withers,  reft !  thou  braveft,  gentleft  mind. 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind, 
O !  born  to  arms !  O !  worth  in  youth  approved ! 
O  !  foft  humanity  in  age  belov'd  ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  figh  fincere* 

Withers,  adieu!  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  fpirit,  or  thy  focial  love ! 
Amidft  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage. 
Still  leave  fome  ancient  virtues  to  our  age : 
Nor  let  us  fay  (thofe  Englifli  glories  gone) 
The  laft  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  ftone# 

CU  The 
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The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  anotjjn 
inftance  of  common  places,  though  fome- 
what  diverfified,  by  mingled  (Qualities,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  a  profeflipn, 

The  fecond  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  an4 
unpleafing ;  exclamation  feldom  fucceeds  in 
our  language  s  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  particle  O  !  ufed  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  fentence,  always  offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy ;  the  value 
expreffed  for  him,  by  different  forts  of  men, 
f aifes  him  to  efteem  s  there  is  yet  fomething 
of  the  common  cant  of  fuperficial  fatirifts, 
who  fuppofe  that  the  infmcerity  of  a  courtier 
deftroys  ^11  his  fenfations,  and  that  he  is 
equally  a  diffembler  to  the  living  and  the  degd, 

At  the  third  couplet  I  fhould  wifh  the  epir- 
taph  |:o  clofe,  but  that  I  fhoyld  be  unwilling 
to  lofe  the  two  next  lines,  which  yet  ai*e  dearly 
bought  if  they  cannot  be  retained  without  the 
four  that  follow  them. 


X. 
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On  Mr.  Eli  ji^H  Fenton, 
j4t  Eajlhamjled  in  BerkJInre^  ^  73 o- 

This  modeft  ftone,  wjjat  few  vain  marbles  can, 
IMay  truly  fay,  H«re  lies  an  honeft  man : 
A  poet,  blcft  beyond  *the  poet's  fate. 
Whom  Heaven  kept  facred  from  the  Proud  and 

Great : 
Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  eafe. 
Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  Ipok'd  on  either  life ;  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  i 
From  Nature's  temperate  feaft  rofe  fatisfy'd, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  liv'd,and  that  he  dy'd. 

The  firft  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  bor- 
rowed. The  foul'  next  lines  contain  a  Ipecies 
of  praife  peculiar,  original,  andjuft.  Here, 
therefore,  the  infcription  fhould  have  ended, 
the  latter  part  containing  nothing  but  what 
is  common  to  every  man  who  is  wife  and  good. 
The  ch^rafter  of  Fenton  was  fo  amiable,  that 
I  cannot  fqrbe^r  tq  wifti  for  fome  poet  or 
biographer  to  difplay  it  more  fully  for  the 
advantage  of  pofterity.  If  he  did  not  iland 
in  the  firft  ranjc  of  genius,  he  may  claim  a 
place  in  the  fecpnd  j  and,  whatever  criticifm 

may 
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may  objeft  to  his  writings,  ccnfufe  could  find 
very  little  to  blame  in  his  life.  ,. 

XI. 

On   Mr.   Gay. 

Li  Wejiminjier -- Abbey  ^   ^732. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  afFeftions  mild  5 
In  wit,  a  man  j  fimplicity,  a  child : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage. 
Formed  to  delight  at  once  and  lafh  the  age : 
Above  temptation,  in  a  low  eftate. 
And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  Great : 
A  fafe  companion,  and  an  eafy  friend, 
Unblam*d  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end, 
Thefe  are  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thybuft 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  duft  > 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  fliall  fay^ 
Striking  their  penfive  bofoms— ^Here  lies  Gay, 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author, 
this  epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an 
uncommon  degree  of  attention ;  yet  it  is  not 
more  happily  executed  than  the  reft,  for  it 
does  not  always  happen  that  the  fuccefs  of  a 
poet  is  proportionate  to  his  labour.  The 
fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  all  works 
of  imagination,  which  are  often  influenced 
by  caufes  wholly  out  of  the  performer's 

powcri 
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power,  by  hints  of  which  h?  perceives  not 
the  origin,  by  fudden  elevations  of  mind 
which  he  cannot  produce  in  himfelf,  ancj 
which  fometimesi  rif?  when  he  expefts  them 
ieaft. 

The  two  parts  of  the  firft  line  are  only 
echoes  of  each  other  j  gentle  manners  and  mild, 
affeSlionSy  if  they  mpan  any  thing,  muft  meai^ 
the  fame. 

That  Gay  was  a  man  in  wit  is  a  very  frigid 
commendation ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is' 
not  much  for  a  poet.  TJie  wit  of  man,  and 
ih^Jimplicity  of  a  child,  make  a  poor  and  vul- 
gar contraft,  and  raife  no  ideas  of  excellence, 
either  intellectual  or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  lefs  properly 
introduced  after  the  mention  of  mildnefs  and 
gentlenefs,  which  are  made  the  conftituents  of 
his  charafter  s  for  a  man  fo  mild  and  gentle  to 
tamper  his  r^^^,  w^s  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  unharmonious  in  its  found, 
and  mean  in  its  conception ;  the  oppofition  is 
QbviQUS,  ^nd  the  word  lajh  villbd  abfolutely, 

and 
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and  without  ^any  modification,  is  grofs  and 
improper. 

.  To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty,  and 
free  from  corruption  among  the  Great  y  is  indeed 
fuch  a  peculiarity  as  deferved  notice.  But  to 
be  a  fafe  companion  is  praife  merely  negative, 
arifing  not  from  the  pofleflion  of  virtue,  but 
the  abfence  of  vice,  and  that  one  of  the  moil 
odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character,  by 
aflerting  that  he  was  lamented  in  bis  end.  Every 
man  that  dies  is,  at  leaft  by  the  writer  oi  his 
epitaph,  fuppofed  to  be  lamented,  and  there- 
fore this  general  lamentation  does  no  honour 
to  Gay. 

The  eight  firft  lines  have  no  grammai'; 
the  adjeftives  are- without  any  fubftantive,.  and 
the  epithets  without  a  fubje6l. 

The  thought  in  the  laft  line,  that  Gay  is 
buried  in  the  bolbms  of  the  worthy  and  the 
goody  who  are  diftinguijfhed  only  to  lengthen 
the  line,  is  fo  dark  that  few  ilnderftand  it  j 
and  fo  harlh,  when  it  is  explained,  that  ftill 
fewer  approve. 
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XII. 

Intended  for   Sir    Isaac    Newton. 
In  JVeJiminJier- Abbey. 

IsAACus  Newtonius: 

Quem  Immortalem 

Tellantur,  "Tempusy  Naturay  Cesium  : 

Mortalem 
Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night, 
G  o  p  faid.  Let  Newton  be !  And  all  was  light. 

Of  this  epitaph,  fhort  as  it  is,  the  faults 
feem  not  to  be  very  few.  Why  part  fhould 
be  Latin  and  part  Englifh,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcover.  In  the  Latin,  the  oppofition  of 
Immortalis  and  Mortalisy  is  a  mere  found,  or 
a  mere  quibble ;  he  is  not  immortal  in  any 
fenfe  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  is  mortal. 

In  the  verfes  the  thought  is  obvious,  and 
the  words  night  and  light  are  too  nearly 
allied. 

XIII. 
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XIII. 

On  Edmund  Duke  ^Buckingham,  who 
died  in  the  igth  Tear  of  his  Age^  1735- 

If  modeft  youth,  with  cool  refleftion  crowned. 
And  every  opening  virtue  bloonning  round. 
Could  fave  a  parent's  jufteft  pride  frona  fate. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  finking  ftate  j 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  alk'd  thy  tear. 
Or  fadly  told,  how  many  hopes  lie  here ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  Ihone  approv'd. 
The  fenate  heard  him,  and  his  country  lov*d# 
Yet  fofter  honours,  and  lefs  noify  fame 
Attend  the  fhade  of  gentle  Buckingham  t 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam'd  and  aft. 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart  5 
And  chiefs  or  fages  long  to  Britain  given. 

Pays  the  laft  tribute  of  a  faint  to  heaven- 

# 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to 
the  reft,  but  I  know  not  for  what  reafon* 
To  crown  with  reJieSlion  is  furely  a  mode  of 
ipeech  approaching  to  nonfenfe.  Opening 
'virtues  blooming  rounds  is  fomething  Uke  tau- 
tology ;  the  fix  following  lines  are  poor  and 
profaick.  Art  is  in  another  couplet  ufed 
for  arts^  that  a  rhyme  may  be  had  to  heart. 

The 
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The  fix  laft  lines  are  the  beft,  but  not  ex- 
cellent. ^ 

The  reft  of  his  fepulchral  performances 
hardly  deferve  the  notice  of  criticilin.  The 
contemptible  Dialogue  between  H  e  and  She 
ftiould  have  been  fuppreffed  for-  the  author's 
fake. 

In  his  Jaft  epitaph  on  himfelf,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few 
things  that  make  wife  men  ferious,  he  con- 
founds the  living  man  with  the  dead : 

Under  this  ftone,  or  under  this  fill. 
Or  under  this  turf,  &c. 

When  a  man  \s  once  buried,  the  queftion, 
under  what  he  is  buried,  is  eafily  decided.  He 
forgot  that  though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a 
ftate  of  imcertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid 
over  him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is 
the  folly  of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  world  has  but  little  new  j  even  this 
feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  fol- 
lowing tunelefs  lines. : 

Ludovici 
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Ludovici  Areofti  humantur  offa 
Sub  hoc  marmore,  vel  fub  hac  humo,  feu 
Sub  quicquid  voluit  benignus  hasres 
'^  Sive  haerede  benignior  comes,  feu 

Opportunius  incidens  Viator  -, 
Nam  fcire  haud  potuit  futura,  fed  nee 
Tanti  erat  vacuum  fibi  cadaver 
Ut  utnam  cuperet  parare  yivens, 
Vivens  ifta  tamen  fibi  paravit. 
Qua^  infcribi  voluit  fuo  fepulch^ro 
Olim  fiquod  haberet  fepulchrum. 

Surely  even  the  v^riter  of  thefe  lines  did  not 
venture  to  expeft  that  he  fhould  have  ever 
had  fuch  an  illuftrious  imitator. 
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CHRISTOPHEk  Pitt,  of  whoiA 
whatever  I  fliall  relate,  more  than  has 
been  already  publifhed,  I  owe  to  the  kind 
communication  of  Dr;  W^on,  was  born  ia 
1699  at  Blandford,  the  fon  of  a  phyfician 
much  efteemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  fcholar  in- 
to Winchefter  College,  where  he  was  diftin* 
guifhed  by  exercifes  of  uncoiftmon  elegance  5 
and,  at  his  Removal  to  New  College  iii  1719, 
prefented  to  the  eleftors,  as  the  produft  of 
his  private  and  voluntary  ftudiesi  a  compleat 
verlion  of  Lucan's  poem,  which  he  did  not 
then  know  to  have  been  tranflated  by  Rowe. 

R  2  This 
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This  is  au  inftance  of  early  diligence  which 
well  deleives  to  be  recorded.  The  fuppref- 
fioil  of  fuch.a  woric,  recommended  Ijy  fuch 
tiricommon  circumllances,  is  to  be  regretted. 
it  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  libraries  with 
fuperfluous  books ;  but  incitements  to  early 
excellence  are  never  fuperfltious,  and  from 
this  example  the  danger  is  not  great  of  many 
imitations* 

When  he  had  refided  at  his  College  three 
years,  he  was  prefented  to  the  redldiy  of 
Pimpern  m  Dorfetftiire  (17^2),  by  his  teh- 
tion,  Mf .  Pitt  of  Stratfeildfea  iti  Hampftrire ; 
and,  rfefigning  his  feHowflnp,  continued  at 
Oxford  two  years  longer,  tiH  he  became  Mat- 
ter  of  Arts  (1724). 

He  probably  about  this  time  tranflated 
Vidas  Art  of  Poetry ^  which  Triftram's  ele- 
gant edition  had  then  made  popular.  In  this 
tranflation  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  both  by 
its  general  elegance^  .and  by  the  Ikilf ul  adapta- 
tion of  his  numbers,  to.  the  images  exprefled  5 
a  beauty  which  Vida  has  with  great  iardour 
enforced  and  exemplified, 

2  He 


He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very 
pleafing  by  its fituation,. and  therefore  likely 
to  excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet;  where 
he  pafled  the  reft  of  his  life,  reverenced  for 
his  virtue,  and  beloved  for  the  foftnefs  of 
his  temper  and  the  eafinefs  of  his  manners. 
Before  ftrangers  he  had  fomething  of  the 
fcholar's  timidity  or  diftruft;  but  when  h« 
became  familiar  he  was  in  a  very  high  degree 
chearful  and  entertaining.  His  general  be» 
nevolence  procured  general  refpeft ;  and  he 
pafled  a  life  placid  and  honourable,  neither 
too  great  for  the  kindnefs  of  the  low,  nor  too 
low  fpr  the  notice  of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  compofed  his  Mifcellany, 
publiihed  in  1727,  it  is  not  eafy  nor  necef&ry 
to  know :  thofe  which  have  dates  appear  to 
have  been  very  early  produ6lions,  and  I 
have  not  obferved  that  any  rife  above  me-^ 
diocrity. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  Fida  animated  him  to 

§  '  *  •        .  .        . 

a  higher  un4ertaking  5  and  in  his  thirtieth  year 
he  publifhed  a  verfipn  of  the  firft  book  of 
th§  pi>eid.     This  being,   I  fuppofe^    com- 

R  3  mended 
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mended  by  his  friends,  lie  fome  time  after- 
wards added  three  or  four  more ;  with  an  ad- 
vertifement,  in  which  he  reprefents  Jiimfelf  as 
tranflating  with  great  indifference,  and  with 
a  progrefs  of  which  himfelf  was  hardly 
confcious. 

At  laft,  without  any  further  contention 
with  his  modefty,  or  any  awe  of  the  name 
of  Dryden,  lie  gave  us  a  complete  Englifh 
Eneid,  which  I  am  forry  to  fee  excluded 
from  the  coUeftion  of  his  poems.  It  would 
have  been  plealing  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  two  beft  tranflations  that 
perhaps  were  ever  produced  by  one  nation  of 
the  fame  author, 

Pitt  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  na^ 
turally  obferved  his  failures,  and  avoided 
them ;  and,  as  he  wrqte  after  Pope's  Iliad, 
he  had  an  example  of  an  exaft,  equable,  and 
fplendid  verfification.  With  thefe  advan- 
tages, feconded  by  ^reat  diligence,  he  mieht 
fuceefsfuUy  labour  particular  paflkges,  and 
cfcape  many  errors.  If  the  two  verfions  are 
compared,  perhaps  the  refult  would  be,  that 
Dryden  lead?  the  reader  forward  by  his  ge- 
neral 
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ncral  vigour  and  fprightlinefs,  and  Pitt  pftcn 
ftops  him  to  contemplate  the  excellence  of  a 
iingle  couplet ;  that  Dryden's  faults  are  for- 
gotten in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt's 
beauties  are  neglefted  in  the  languor  of  ^ 
cold  and  liftlefs  perufal ;  that  Pitt  pleafes  the 
criticks,  and  Dryden  the  people ;  that  Pitt  r^ 
quoted^  and  Dryden  read* 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  thq  reputation  which 
this  great  work  defervedly  conferred  j  for  he 
left  the  world  in  1748,  and  lies  buried  luw 
4er  a  ilone  at  Blandford,  qa  which  i(  tins 
infcriptipn  ; 

In  memory  of 

Chiv,  Pitt,  clerk,  M.A» 

Very  eminent 

for  his  talcnt$  in  poetry  | 

and  yet  more 

for  the  uniycrfal  candour  of 

his  mind,  and  th?  primitivQ^ 

fimplicity  of  his  manners. 

He  lived  innocent, 

and  died  beloved 

Apr.  13,  1748, 

aged  48, 
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JAMES  THOMSON,  the  fon  of  a 
minifter  well  efteemed  for  his  piety  and 
diligence,  was  born  September  7,  1700,  at 
Ednam,  in  the  fliire  of  Roxburgh,  of  which 
his  father  was  paftor.  His  mother,  whofe 
name  was  Hume,  inherited  as  co-heirefs  a 
portion  of  a  fmall  eftate*  The  revenue  of  a 
parifh  in  Scotland  is  feldom  large ;  and  it 
was  probably  in  commiferation  of  the  difficult 
ty  with  which  Mr.  Thomfon  fupported  his 
family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr.  Rie- 
carton,  a  neighbouring  minifter,  difcovering 
in  James  uncommon  promifes  of  future  ex- 
cellence, undertook  to  fuperintend  his  educa* 
tion,  and  provide  him  books. 

He 
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4     * 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  fchool  of  Jedburg,  a  place 
which  he  delights  to  recoUeft  in  his  poem  of 
Autumn ;  but  was  not  confidered  by  his  mat- 
ter as  fuperior  to  common  boys,  though  in 
thofe  early  days  he  amufed  his  patron  and  his 
friends  with  poetical,  compofitions  -^  with 
which  however  he  io  little  pleafed  himfelf, 
that  on  every  new-year's  day  he  threw  in- 
td  the  fire  all  the  produdlions  of  the  forego-' 
ing  year. 

From  the  fchool  he  was  removed  to  Edin- 
Inirgh,  where  he  had  not  refided  two  years 
when  his  father  died,  and  left  all  his  children 
to  the  care  of  their  mother,  who  raifed  upon 
her  little  eftate  what  money  a  mortgage  coijld 
afford,  andj  removing  with  her  family  to 
Edinbui-gh,  lived  to  fee  her  fon  rifijig  into 
eminence. 

The  defign  of  Thomfbn's  friends  was  Xo 
breed  him  a  minifter.  He  lived  at  Edin-? 
burgh,  as  at  fchool,  wiAout  difiinftion  or 
eypeftation,  till,  at  the  uftial  time,  he  pep^ 
formed  a  probationary  exercife  by  explain-^ 

ing 
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ing  A  pfalm.  His  diftion  was  fo  poetically 
fplendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  profefS^* 
of  Divinity>  reproved  him  for  fpeaking  lan- 
guage unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience^ 
and  he  cenfured  one  of  his  expreffions  as  in- 
decent^  if  not  profeiie. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repreflSd 
his  thoughts  of  an  ecclefiaftical  d^ra^ri 
and  he  probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence 
his  bloflbms  of  poetry,  whicli  hoi^JeVer  WQfi 
in  fojme  danger  rf  a  blaft;  for,  fubmitti3flg 
Ms  pi'oduftions  to  fome  who  thought  thenar 
felves  (fualified  to  criticifc,  he  heard  of  no-, 
thing  but  faults,  but,  finding  other  judges 
more  favourable,  he  did  not  fufter  himfelf  to 
fiftk  into  defpondence* 

He  eafily  di&bvfered  that  the  only  ftage.  on 
which  a  ptaffetcoiild 'appear,  with^any  hope  of 
Advantage,  was  Londbn;  a  place  too  wide 
for  thte  operation  of  petty  competition  and 
private  m^gnity,  where  merit  might  foon 
becottie  conlpicuous,  and  would  find  friends 
as  foon  as  it  became  reputable  to  befriend  it. 
A  lady,  who  was  acquainted  with  his  mother^ 
advifed  him  to  the  journey,  and  promifed 

fome 
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ibme  countenance  or  afliflance/  which  at  laft 
he  never  received  ^  however,'  he  juftified  his 
adventure  by  her  encouragement,  and  came  to 
feek  m  London  patronage  and  fame- 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  toMsf* 
Mallet,  then  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  duke 
6f  Montrofe.  He  had  recommendations  to 
feveral  perfons  of  confequence,  which  he  had 
tied  up  carefully  in  his  handkerchief ;  but  as 
he  pailcd  along  the  ftrcet,  with  the  gaping 
curiofity  of  a  new-comer,  his  attention  was 
upo^  every  thing  rather  than  his  pocket,  and 
his  magazine  of  credentials  was  ftolen  from 
him. 

His  firft  want  was  of  a  pair  of  fhoes.  fcfi 
the  fiipply  of  all  his  neceflities,  his  whole 
fund  was  lus  Winter y  which  for  a  time  could 
find  no  purchafer ;  till,  at  laft,  Mr,  Millan 
was  perfuaded  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price  5  and 
this  low  price  he  had  for  fome  time  reafon  to 
regret ;  but,  by  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a 
man  not  wholly  imknown  among  authors, 
happening  to  turn  his  eye  upon  it,  was  fo  de- 
lighted that  he  ran  from  place  to  place  cele- 
brating its  excellence.    Thomfon  obtained 

likewifc 
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the  notice  of  Aaroh  Hill,  whom, 
bdng  friendlefs  and  indigent,  and  glad  of 
kindnefs,  he  courted  with  evcry.cxpreffion  of 
f«vile  adulation. 

*  •  *  * 

Winter  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Comp- 
ton,  but  attrafted  noTegardfrom  himix>  the 
fluthor ;  till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  atten^ 
tion  by  fome  verfes  addrefibd  to  Thomfoni 
and  p:ablifhed  in  one  of  the  newfpapers, 
which  cenfured  the  great  for  their  negleft  of 
ingenious  men..  Thomfon  then  received  a 
prefent  of  twenty  guineas,  of  which  he  gives 
this  account  to  Mr.  Hill :      .      /      

*  ■ 

.  "  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  lafl:,  that  oi;i  Sa- 
'  turday  morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer 
^  Compton^     A  certain  gentleman,  without 

*  my  defire,  (poke  to  him  concerning  me ; 

*  his  aniwer  was,  that  I  had  never  come  near 
'  him.  Then  the  gentieman  put  the  queftion, 
"  If  he  defired  that  I  fhould  wait  on  him  ? 

'he  returned,  he  did.  Oii  this,  the  gentle- 
^  man  gave  me  an  introductory  Letter  to 
'  him.     He  received  me  in  what  they  com- 

*  monly  call  a  civil  manner ;  alked  me  fome 
^  common*pla(;e  queftions,  and  made  me  a 

!'  prefent 
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prcfent  of  :twmty  guineas.  .  L  atti  ytttf 
ready  to  oWn  that  tlie  prcfefit  wai  ht^ 
than  my  performanGe  db&rv^d )  and  ihall 
afcribe  it  to  his  generofity,  or  any  <ab^ 
55  caufc,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the  addrefs." 

;  r 

The  poiem>  which,  being  of  a  new  kifldi 
few  would  venture  at  firft  to  like>  by  dfegreefi 
gained  tipon-  the  publick  $  and  one  edition 
was  very  Ipeedily  fuaceeded  by  &nother« 

J 

Thomforfs.  icredit  was  liow  liigh,  and  every 
d^y  brought  him  new  fni^di  j  >anl6ng  others 
I)r.Rundle,  a  man:  aftemards  unfortunately 
famous,  fought  his  acquaintance,  and  found 
his  qualities  ^ch,  that'  he  reodmnlended  Him 
to  the  lord,  chancellor  Talbot.. 

Winfer  was  acooihpanied,  in  tnany  editions; 
not  only  with  a  preface  and  a  dedication,,  biit 
with  poetical  praifes  by  Mn  Hill,  Mr..  Mallet 
(then  Malhch)y  and  ikf/>^j  the fiftltiousJiamfi 
of  a  ladyoxioe.  too  well  known.  Why  thi 
dedications  fure,  to  Winter  and.  the  other  fea- 
fons,  contrarily  to  cuftom*,  left  out  in  the 
collefted  works,  the  reader  may  enquire.  . 


The 
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The  next  year  ( 1 727)  he  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  three  publications ;  of  Summer y  in 
purfuance  of  his  plan ;  of  a  Poem  on  the  Death 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Nenvtotiy  which  he  was  enabled 
to  perform  as  an  exa6l  philofopher  by  the  in- 
ftru6lion  of  Mr.  Gray ;  and  of  Britannia^  a 
kind  of  poetical  inventive  againft  the  miniftry , 
whom  the  nation  then  thought  not  forward 
enough  in  relenting  the  depredations  of  tlie 
Spaniards.  By  tliis  piece  he  declared  himfelf 
an  adherent  to  the  oppofition,  and  had  there- 
fore no  favour  to  expefl  from  the  Court- 

Thomfbn,  having  been  fome  time  enter-* 
tained  in  the  family  of  the  lord  Binning,  was 
defirous  of  teftifying  his  gratitude  by  making 
him  the  patron  of  his  Summer  3  but  the  fame 
kindnefs  which  had  firft  difpofed  lord  Bin- 
ning to  encoufage  him,  determined  him  to 
rfifijfe  the  dedication,  which  was  by  his  ad- 
vice addrefled  to  Mr.  Doddington;  a  man 
who  had  more  power  to  advance  the  reputa- 
tion atid  fortune  of  a  poet  - 

••'...■ 

1  Spring  was  pviblifhed  next  year,  with  a  de- 
dication to  the  couptefs  of  Hertford  i  whofe 
•vYoj^.  IV.  .S  pra^ice 
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praftice  it  was  to  invite  every  Summer  fomc 
poet  into'  the  country,  to  hear  her  verfes,  and 
aflift  her  ftudies.  This  honour  was  oat 
Summer  conferred  on  Thomfon,  who  took 
more  delight  in  caroufing  with  lord  Hertford 
and  his  friends  than  affifting  her  ladyftiip's 
poetical  operations,  and  therefore  never  re- 
ceived another  funmions. 

« 

Autumn^  the  feafon  to  which  the  Spring  and 
Summer  are  preparatory,  ftill  remained  un- 
fung,  and  was  delayed  till  he  publifhed  ( 1730) 
his  works  coUefted. 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  So- 
phonijbay  which  raifed  fuch  expeftation,  that 
every  rehearfal  was  dignified  with  a  fplendid 
audience,  colledl-ed  to  anticipate  the  delight 
that  was  preparing  for  the  publick.  It  was 
obferved  however  that  nobody  was  much  af- 
fefted,  and  that  the  company  rofe  as  from  a 
rnoral  le6hire. 

It  had  upon  the  ftage  no  unufual  degree 
6f  fuccefs .  Slight  accidents  v^ill  operate  up<m 
the  tafte  of  pleafure.  There  was  a  feeble  line 
in  the  play; 
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O  Soplionifba,  Sophonifbai  O!  \ 

This  gave  occafion  to  a  waggifh  parody  • 

O,  Jemmy  Thomlbn,  Jemmy  Thomfori,  O ! 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the 
town. 

I  have  hecn  told  by  Sivage,  that  of  the  Pro^ 
logue  to  Sophonijbd  the  firft  part  was  written , 
by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  finifh 
it,  and  that  the  concluding  lines  were  added 
by  Mallet. 

Thomfon  was  not  long  afterwards,  hy  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Rundle,  fent  to  travel  with 
Mr.  Charles  Talbot^    the  eldeft  fon  of  t\^ 

I  T 

Chancellor.  He  was  yet  young  enough  to 
receive  new  impreflions,  to  have  his  opinions 
re6lified,  and  his  views  enlarged ;  nor  can  he 
be  fuppofed  to  have  wanted  tliat  curiofity 
which  is  infeparable  from  an  a£live  and  com- 
prehenfive  mind.  He  may  therefore  now  be 
fuppofed  to  have  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of 
intellectual  luxury ;  he  was  every  day  feafted 
with  inftruflive  novelties ;  he  lived  fplendidly 

8  ^  without 
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without  expence,  and  might  expeft  when  he 
returned  home  a  certain  eftablilhment. 

'  At  tliis'  time  a  long  courfe  of  oppofition  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with 
clamours  for  liberty,  of  which  fto  man  felt 
the  want,  and  with  care  for  liberty,  which 
was  not  in  danger.  Thomfon,  in  his  travels 
on  the  continent,  found  or  fancied  fo  many 
evils  arifing  from  the  tyranny  of  other  go- 
vernments, that  he  refolved  to  write  a  veiy 
long  poem,  in  five  parts,  upon  Liberty. 

While  he  was  bufy  on  the  firfl  book,  Mr* 
Talbot  died ;  and  Thomfon,  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  attendance  By  the  place  of 
fecretary  of  the  Briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines 
a  decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  fpent, 
and  the  author  congratulated  himfelf  upon 
it  as  his  noblefl  work ;  but  an  author  and  his 
reader  are  not  always  of  a  mind.  Liberty 
called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her 
praifes  and  reward  her  encomiafl :  her  praifes 
were  condemned  to  harbour  ipiders,  and  to 
gather  dufl  J  none  of  Thomfon's  performances 
were  fo  little  regarded. 

The 
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t  • 

The  judgement  of  the  publick  was  not  er- 
roneous 5  the  recurrence  of  the-  fame  images 
muft  tire  i^  time ;  an  enumeration  of  exam- 
ples to  prove  a  pofitioh  which  nobody  denied, 
as  it  was  from  the  beginning  fuperfluous, 
muft  quickly  grow  difgufting. 

The  poem  of  Liberty  does  not  now  appear 
in  its  original  ftate ;  but  when  the  author's 
works  were  coUefted,  after  his  death,  was 
fhortened  by  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  with  a  li- 
berty which,  as  it  has  a  manifeft  tendency  to 
leflen  the  confidence  of  Ibciety,  and  to  con- 
found the  charaflers  of  authors,  by  making 
one  man  write  by  the  judgement  of  another, 
cannot  be  juftified  by  any  fuppofed  propriety 
of  the  alteration,  or  kihdnefs  of  the  friend. 
— I  wifh  to  fee  it  exhibited  as  its  author  left  it. 

Thomfon  now  lived  in  eafe  and  plenty,  and 
feems  for  a  while  to  have  fufpended  his  po- 
etry ;  but  he  was  foon  called  back  to  labour 
by  the  death  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place 
then  became  vacant;  and  though  the  lord 
Hardwicke  delayed  for  fome  time  to  give  it 
away,  Thomfon's  bafhfulnefs,  or  pride,  or 

S  3  fome 
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fome  other  motive  perhaps  not  more  laudable, 
withheld  him  from  foliciting  \  and  the  n^w 
Chancellor  would  not  give  him  what  he  would 
pot  afk. 

« 

He  now  relapfed  to  hi§  former  indigence  j 
but  the  prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time 
ftruggling  for  popularity,  and  by  the  influr. 
ence  of  Afr.  Lyttelton  profeffed  himfelf  the 
patron  of  wit :  to  him  Thomfon  was  intro- 
duced, and  being  gaily  interrogated  about  the 
llate  of  his  affairs,  faid,  thca  they  were  in  a 
p^ore  poetical  pojiure  than  formerly  ;  and  had  a 
ppnfion  allpwed  him  of  one  hundred  pounds 
?  year, 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced 
(173?)  the  tragedy  of  ^^^/?^^;;^w;7,  which  was 
much  fhortened  in  tke  reprefentation.  It 
had  the  fate  which  moft  commonly  attends 
mythological  ftories^  and  was  only  endured, 
but  not  favoured.  It  ftruggled  with  fuch 
difficulty  through  the  firft  night,  that  Thom- 
fon, coming  late  to  his  friends  with  whom  he 
was  to  fup,  excufed  his  delay  by  telling  them 
how  the  fweat  of  his  diftrefs  had  fo  difordered 
his  wig,  tihat  he  cpuld  not  come  till  he  had 
|)cen  refitted  by  a  ^arber, 
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He  fo  interefted  himfelf  in  his  own  drama, 
that,  if  I  remember  right,  as ,  he  fat  m  the 
upper  gallery  he  accompanied  the  players  by 
aijdible  recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted 
him  to  filence.  Pope  countenanced  Agamem-- 
noriy  by  coming  to  it  the  firft  night. 

About  this  time  the  Aft  was  pafled  for  li- 
cenfmg  plays,  of  which  the  firft  operation 
was  the  prohibition  of  Gifftavus  Vafa^  a  tra-- 
gedy  of  Mr.  Brooke,  whom  the  publick  re- 
compenfed  by  a  very  liberal  fubfcription ;  the 
next  was  tlie  ref  ufal  of  Edward  and  Eleonora^ 
offered  by  Thomibn.  It  is  hard  to  'difcover 
why  either  play  fhould  have  been  obftruftcd. 
Thomfon  likewife  endeavoured  to  repair  his 

« 

lofs  by  a  fubfcription,  of  which  I  cannot  now 
tell  the  fuccefs. 

When  the  publick  murmured  at  the  imkind 
treatment  of  Thomfon,  one  of  the  minifte- 
rial  writers  remarked,  that  he  had  taken  a  Li* 
berty  which  was  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in 
any  Seafon. 

He  was  fbon  after  employed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with.  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  malque 

S  4  of 
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of  Alfredy  which  was  afted  before  the  Prince 
5it  Cliefden-houfe. 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  Tancred  and 
Sigifmunda^  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  all  his  trage-. 
dies ;  for  it  ftill  keeps  its  turn  upon  the  ftage. 
He  feems  not  to  he,  either  by  the  bent  of 
nature  or  habits  of  ftudy,  much  qualified  for 
tragedy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
much  fenfe  of  the  pathetick,  and  his  diffU-' 
five  and  defcriptive  ftyle  produced  declamation 
rather  than  dialogue^ 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  now  in  power 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  fur- 
veyor-general  of  the  Leeward  Iflands ;  frora 
which,  when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received 
about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 

The  laft  piece  thgt  he  Uvfd  to  publifh  was 
the  Cajile  of  Indolencey  which  was  many  years 
under  his  hand,  but  was  at  laft  finifhed  with 
great  accura.cy.     The  firft  canto  opens  a  fcene 

t  i 

of  lazy  luxury,  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  eafe^  but  was  not  long  to 
cinjoyits  ioXy  by  taking  cold  on  tlie  water. 

between 
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between  London  and  Kevvr,  he  caught  a  dis- 
order, which,  with  fome  carelefs  exafperation, 
ended  in  a  fever  that  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
Auguft  27,  1748.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Richmond,  without  an  infcriptioh; 
but  a  monument  has  been  erefted  to  his  me- 
mory in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

*  Thomfon  was  of  ftature  above  the  middle 
fize,  and  more  fat  than  hard  befeemSy  of  a  dull 
countenance,  and  a  grofs,  unanimated,  unin- 
viting appearance ;  filent  in  mingled  com- 
pany, but  chearful  among  ieleft  friends,  and 
by  his  friends  very  tenderly  and  warmly  be- 
loved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  Corio-- 
lanusy  which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron 
Sir  George  Lyttelton,  brought  upon  the  ftage 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  recom- 
mended by  a  Prologue,  which  Quin,  who 
had  long  lived  with  Thomfon  in  fond  inti- 
macy, fpoke  in  fueh  a  manner  as  fhewed  him 
to  be^  on  that  occafion,  no  aSior.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  benevolence  is  very  ho- 
nourable to  Quin ;  who  is  reported  to  have 
delivered  Thomfon,  then  kiiown  to  him  only 

for 
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for  his  genius,  from  aa  arreft.  by  3  vtiy 

conliderable  prefent ;  and  its  continuance  is 
honourable  to  both  3  for  friendftiip  is  not  al- 
ways  thefequelof  obhg^tion.  By  this  tragedy 
a  confiderable  fum  was  raifed,  of  which  p^t 
difcharged  his  debts,  and  the  reft  was  renxit- 
ted  to  his  fifters,  whom,  however  removed 
from  them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded 
with  great  tendernefs,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  Letter,  which  1  communicate  with 
much  pleafure,  as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  op- 
portunity of  recording  the  fraternal  kindnef« 
of  Thomfon,  and  reflefting  on  the  friendly 
afliftance  of  Mr.  Bofwell,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived it. 

"  Hagley  in  Worcefterfhire, 
•^  Oftober  thp  4th,  i747- 

WW 

"  My  dear  Sifter, 

**  I  thought  you  had  known  me  better 
than  to  interpret  my  filence  into  a  decay 
of  affe£lion,  efpecially  as  your  behaviour 
has  always  beea  fxu:h  as  rather  to  increafe 
than  dirainifh  it.  Doin't  imagine,  becaufe 
I -am  a  bad  correfpondent,  that  I  can  ever 
prove  an  unkind  friend  and  brother.     I 

♦*  muft 
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muft  do  myfelf  the  juftice  to  tell  you,  that 
my  affe6lions  are  *  naturally  very  fixed  and 
conftant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reafon  of  com- 
plaint  againft  you  (of  which  by  the  bye  I 
have  not  the  ieaft  ftiadow),  I  am  cpn- 
^  fcious  of  fo  many  defefts  in  myfelf,  as  dif- 
pofe  me  to ,  be  not  a  little  charitable  and 
forgiving. 
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"  It  gives  me  the  trueft  heart-felt  fatiC- 
fa6lion  to  hear  you  have  a  good  kind  huf- 
band,  ?ind  are  in  eafy  contented  circum- 
ftances;  but  were  they  otherwife,  that 
would  only  awaken  and  heighten  my  ten- 
dernefs  towards  you.  As  our  good  and 
tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  re- 
ceive any  material  teftimonies  of  that 
higheft  human  gratitude  I  owed  them  (than 
which  nothing  could  have  given  me  equal 
pleafure),  the  only  return  I  can  make 
them  now  is  by  kindnefs  to  thofe  they 
^'  left  behind  them :  would  to  God  poor 
•^  Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a 
^*  farther  witnefs  of  the  truth  of  what  I  fay, 
^^  and  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleafure  of 
?  feeing  on^e  more  a  fifter,  who  lb  truly  de- 
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•*  ferved/my  eftecni  and  love.  But  fhe  iisr 
"  happy,  while  we  muft  toil  a  little  longer 
"  here  below :  let  us  however  do  it  chear- 
fully  and :  gratefully,  fupported  by  the 
pleafing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on  a 
fafer  (hore,  where  to  recolleft^  the  ftonns* 
"  and  difficulties  of  life  will  ijot  perhaps  be 
*'  inconfiftent  with  that  blifsful  ftate-  You 
did  right  to  call  your  daughter  by  her 
name ;  for  you  muft  needs  have  had  a  par- 
ticular tender  friendfhip  for  one  anotlier, 
"  endeared  as  you  were  by  nature,  by  hav- 
ing paffed  the  afFeftionate  years  of  your 
youth  together ;  anid  by  that  great  foftner 
and  engager  of  hearts,  mutual  hardfhip. 
That  it  was  in  my  power  to  eafe  it  a 
little,  I  account  one  of  the  moft  exquifite 
pleafures  of  my  life. — But  enqugh  of  this 
melancholy  though  not  unpleafing  ftrain. 
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"  I  efteem  you  for  your  fenfible  and  difin- 
terefted  ad\ace  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  fee 
by  my  Letter  to  him :  as  I  approve  entire- 
ly of  his  marrying  again,  you  may  readily 
afk  me  why  I  don't  marry  at  all.  My  cir- 
**  cumftances  have  hitherto  been  fo  variable 

"  and 
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*'-  and  uncertain  in  this  flu6luating  world,  tis 
^*  induce  to  kpep  me  from  engaging  in  fuch  a 
"  ftate:  and  now,  though  they  are  nlore 
*V  fettled,  and  of  late  (which  you  will  be. 
glad  to  hear)  .  confiderably  improved,  I 
begin  to  think  myfelf  too  far  advanced  in 
life  for  fuch  youthful  undertakings,  not  to 
mention  fome  other  petty  reafons  that  are 
apt  to  ftartle  the  delicacy  of  difficult  old 
batchelors.  I  am,  however,  not  a  little 
fufpicious  that  was  I  to  pay  a  vilit  to  Scot- 
land (which  I  have  fome  thoughts  of 
doing  foon)  I  might  poffibly  be  tempted 
to  think  of  a  thing  not  eafily  repaired  if 
done  amifs.  I  have  always  been  of  opi- 
"  nion  that  none  make  better  wives  than 
^-  the  ladies  of  Scotland  ;  and  yet,  'who  more 
forfaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen 
are  continually  running  abroad  all  the 
world  over  ?  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are 
wife  enough  to  return  for  a  wife.  You 
fee  I  am  beginning  to  make  intereft  already 
*'  with  the  Scots  ladies, — But  no  more  of 
*'  this  infeftious  fubjeft. — Pray  let  me  hear 

« 

from  you  now  and  then  3  and  though  I 
am  not  a  regular  correfpondent,  yet  per- 
!!  haps  I  may  mend  in  tliat  refpeft*  .  Re- 

;^  jnember 
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"  member  me  kindly  to  your  huiband,  and 
**  believe  mc  to  be,  • 

"  Your  moft  afFe^onate  brother, 

"  James  Thomson/' 

(Addreflcd)  *«  To  Mrs."  Thomfon  in  Lanark/' 

The  benevolence  of  Thomfon  was  fervid, 
but  not  adlive ;  he  would  give,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  what  afliftance  his  purfe  would  fup- 
ply ;  but  the  offices  of  intervention  or  folici- 
tation  he  could  not  conquer  his  fluggifhnefi 
lufHciently  to  perform.  The  affairs  of  others, 
however,  were  not  more  neglefted  than  his 
own^  He  had  often  felt  tile  inconveniences 
of  idlenefs,  but  he  never  cured  it  5  and  wras 
fb  confcious  of  his  own  charafterj  that  he 
talked  of  writing  an  Eaftern  Tale  of  the  Man 
who  loved  to  be  in  Dijirefs. 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  uii* 
fkilful  and  inarticulate  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing any  lofty  or  folemn  compofition.  He 
wa^  once  reading  to  Dbddington,  who,  being 
himfelf  a  reader  eminently  elegant,  was 
fo  much  provoked  by  his  odd  utterance, 
that  he  fnatched  the  paper  from  his  hand, 
j  and  . 
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and  told  him  that  he  did  not  underftand  his 
own  verfes. 

The  biographer  of  Thomfon  has  remark- 
ed, that  an  author's  life  is  beft  read  in  his. 
works :  his  obifervation  was  not  well-timed. 
Savage,  who  lived  much  with  Thomfon,  once 
told  me,  how  he  he^d  a  lady  remarking  that 
fhe  could  gather  from  his  works  three  parts 
of  his  character,  that  he  was  a  great  Lover ^ 
a  great  Swimmer y  and  rigoroiijly  abjlinent  \ 
but,  faid  Savage,  he  knows  not  any  love  but 
that  of  the  fex ;  he  was  perhaps  never  in  cold 
water  in  his  life  3  and  he  indulges  himfelf  in. 
all  the  luxury  that  comes  within  his  reach. 
Yet  Savage  always  fpoke  with  the  moft  eager 
praife  of  his  fecial  qualities,  his  warmth  and 
conftancy  of  friendfhip,  and  his  adherence  to 
his  firft  acquaintance  when  the  advancement 
of  his  reputation  had  left  them  behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praife  of. 
the  higheft  kind  j  his  mode  of  thinking,  and 
of  cxpreffing  his  thoughts,  is  original.  His 
blank  verfe  is  no  more  the  blank  verfe  of  Mil- 
ton, or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymed 
of  Prior  arc  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.    His^ 

numbers, 
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numbers,  his  paufes,  his  di6tion,  are  of  his 
own  growth,  without  tranfcription,  without 
imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train, 
and  he  thinks  always  as  ^  man  of  genius ;  he 
looks  round  on  Nature  and  on  Life,  with  the 
eye  which  Nature  beftows  only  on  a  poet  -,  the 
eye  that  diftinguifhes,  in  every  thing  prefented 
to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagina- 
tion can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a 
mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vaft,  and 
attends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of  the 
Seafons  wonders  that  he  never  faw  before  what 
Thomfon  Ihews  him,  and  that  he  never  yet 
has  felt  what  Thomfon  imprefles. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank 
vcrfe  feems  properly  ufed ;  Thomfon's  wide 
expanfion  of  general  views,  and  his  enumera- 
tion of  circumftantial  varieties,  would  have 
been  obftrudled^  and  embaiTaffed  by  the  fre-. 
quent  interle6lion  of  the  fenfe,  wliich  are  the 
neceflary  effefts  of  rhyme. 

;  His  defcriptions  of  extended  fcenes  and  ge- 
neral effefls  bring  before  us  tlie  whole  mag-  . 
nificence   of  Nature,   whether    pleafing  or 
dreadful.    The  gaiety  oi  Springy  the.  fpleur.- 

dour 
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ddor  '<Jf  Summery  the  tranquillity  of  Autumn^' 
and  the  horror  of  Winter y  take  in  their  turns 
poflfefllon  of  the  mind/  The  poet  leads  Us 
through  the  appearahces  of  things  as  they 
are  fucceffively  varied  by  the  viciflitudes  of 
the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  fb  much  of  his 
own  enthuliafm,  that  our  thoughts  expand 
with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  fenti-^ 
ments.  Nor  is  the  riaturaliit  without  his 
part  in  the  entertainment  5  for  he  is  aflifted 
to  rccoUeft  and  to  combine,  to  arrange  his 
diicoverics,  and  to  amplify  the  fphere  of  his 
contemplation^ 

The  great  defeft  of  the  Seafons  is  want  of 
method ;  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there 
was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearances  (ub- 
fllting  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why 
one  fhpuld  be  mentioned  before  another; 
yet  the  memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and 
the  curiofity  is  jiot  excited  by  fufpenfe  op  ex- 
pcftation. 

His  dlftion  is  in  the  higheft  degrw  florid 
and  luxuriant,  fuch  as  may  be  faid  to  be  to 
his  images  and  thoughts  both  their  hijlre  and 
their  Jbade\  fuch  asinvefts  them  with  fplen- 

VoL.IV,  T  dour, 
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dour^  tiirongb  wluch  perliiqpsthey  arei^o^f 
ways  eaiHy  diicemed.  It  is  tqo  eiqubqrafn^i 
and  fometiines  may  be  charged  with,  ia^jf^ 
the  ear  more  than  the  mind* 


M  V 


•       J 


Thefe  Ppems^  with  which  I  was  acquaint- 
^  at  their  firft  appearance,  I  have  fince  found 
altered  and  enlarged  by  fuhfequent  revifals^  as 
the  author  fupppfed  his  judgement  to  grow 
more  exa£t,  ^id  as  books  or  ponverfation 
extended  his  ]uiowIe4ge  and  opened  hts  pro* 
Q)e6b.  They  are,  I  think,  improved  in  ge- 
neral; yet  I  know  not  \yhether  they  have 
not  loft  part  of  what  Temple  calls  their  racei 
a  word  which,  applied  to  wines^  in  its  pri- 
mitive fenfc,  means  the  flavour  of  the  foil* 

Liberty  y  when  it  j&rft,  appeared,  I  tried  to 
ready  and  foon  defifted.  I  have  never  tried 
again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either 
praife  or  cenfure. 
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THE  Poems  of  Dr.  WATTS  were  by 
my  recommendation  inierted  in  the 
late  Collection ;  the  readers  of  which  are  to 
impute  to  me  whatever  pleafvirc  or  wearinefs 
they  may  find  in  the  penifal  of  BlackmorCj,' 
Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden. 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  bom  July  17; 
1674,  at  Southampton,  where  his  father,  of 
the  fame  name,  kept  a  boarding-fchool  for 
young  gentlemen,  though  common  report 
makes  him  a  fhoemaker.  Ke  appears,  from 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to  have  beea 
neither  indigent  nor  illiterate. 

T  3  Ifaac, 


}^ 
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Ifaac,  the  eldeft  of  nine  children,  was  given 
to  books  from  his  infancy ;  and  began,  we 
are  told,  to  Jgurn  Latin  w^en  he  was  four 
years  old,  I  ilippofe,  at  home.  He  was  af- 
terwards taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
by  Mr.  Pinhome,  a  clergyman,  mafler  of 
the  Free-fchool  at  Southampton,  to  whom 
the  gratitude  of  his  fcholar  afterwards  inr 
fcribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  fchool  was  fb  conlpicu-* 
ous,  that  a  fub;{cription  was  propofed  fpr  his 
fupport  at  the.  Univerfity ;  but  te  declared 
his  refolulion  to  take  his  lot  with  the  Difflen- 
ters.  Such  he  was  as  every  Chriftian  Church 
would  rejoice  to  have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired  in  1690  to  an  aca- 
demy taught  by  Mr.  Rowe,  where  he  had 
for  his  companions  and  fellow-ftudents  Mr. 
Hughes  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards 
Archbiftiop  of  Tuam.  Some  Latin  ESkys, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  as  exercifes  at 
this  academy,  fhew  a  degree  of  knowledge, 
both  philofophical  and  theological,  fuch  as 
very  few  attsdn  by  a  much  longer  courfe  of 
ftudy. 

He 
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He  was,  as  he  hint$  in  his  IVfifcellanies,  ai 
maker  of  verfes  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in 
his  youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention 
to  Latin  poetry.  His  verfes  to  his  brother, 
in  the  ^^rw/V^  meafure,  written  when  he 
was  feventeen,  are,  remarkably  eafy  andele^ 
gant.  Some  of  his  other  odes  are  deformed 
by  the  Pindarick  foHy  then  prevailing,  and 
are  written  with  fuch  negleft  of  all  metrical 
rules  as  is  without  example  among  the  anci- 
ents ;  but  his  diflion,  diough  perhaps  not 
always  exaftly  pure,  has  fuch  copiojifnels 
and  fplendour,  as  fhews  that  he  was  but  at  ;a 
very  Uttle  diftance  from  excellence. 

His  method  of  ftudy  was  to  imprcfs  the 
contents  of  his  books  ujpon  his  memory  by 
abridging  them,  and  by  interleaving  them 
to  amplify  one  (yftem  with  fupplements 
from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor  Mr. 
Rowe,  who  were,  I  believe.  Independents, 
he  communicated  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy, 
and  fpent  two  years  in  ftudy  and  devotion 

T  4  at 
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at  the  houfe  of  his  father,  who  treated  hm 
with  great  tendemefs ;  and  had  the  happi* 
nefs,  indulged  to ,  few  parents,  of  living  to 
fee  his  fon  eminent  for  literature  and  vcnc-" 
rablc  for  piety- 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Har* 
topp  five  years,  as  domeftick  tutor  to  his  fon; 
and  in  that  time  particularly  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  fiudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  be- 
ing  chofen  affiftant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preach- 
ed the  firft  time  on  the  birth-day  that  com- 
pleated  his  twenty-fourth  year;  probably 
confidering  that  as  the  day  of  a  fecond  nati- 
vity, by  which  he  entered  on  a  new  period 

of  exiftence.       ^^ 

< 

In  about  three   years  he  fucceeded  Dr. 

Chauncey ;  but,  foon  after  his  entrance  on 

his  charge,  he  was  feized  by  a  dangerous  ill- 

nefs,  which  funk  him  to  fuch  weaknefs,  that 

the  congregation  thought  an  affiftant  necef- 

f^ary,.  and  appointed  Mr.  Price.     His  health 

then  returned  gradually,  and  he  performed 

his  duty,  till  (171 2)  he  was  feized  by  a  fever 

of  fuch  violence  and  continuance,  that,  from 

tiic  fecblenefs  which  it  brought  upon  him,  he 

never  perfedly  recovered. 

This 
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This  calamitous  ftate  made  the  compaffion 
of  his  friends  neceflary,  and  drew  upon  him 
the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  re- 
ceived him  into  his  houfe^  where,  with  a 
conftancy  of  friendlhip  and  uniformity  of 
condu6t  not  often  to  be  found,  he  was  treated 
for  thirty-fix  years  with  all  the  kindnefs  that 
fricndfhip  could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention 
that  refpeft  could  didlate.  Sir  Thomas  died, 
about  eight  years  afterwards ;  but  he  conti- 
nued with  the  lady  and  her  daughters  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  lady  died  about  a  year 
after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  ftate  in  which  the 
notions  of  patronage  and.  dependence  were 
overpowered  by  the  perception  of  reciprocal 
benefits,  deferves  a  particular  memorial ;  and 
X  will  not  withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gib- 
bons's  reprefentation,  to  which  regard  is  to  be 
J)dd  as  to  the  narrative  of  one  who  writes 
what  he  knows,  and  what  is  known  likewifc 
to  multitudes  befides. 
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Our  next  obfervation  fhall  be  made  upon 
that  rem^kably  kind  Providence  which 
brought  the  Doftor  into  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 

"  ney's 
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ney's  family,  and  continued  him  there  till 
his  death,  a  period  of  no  lefs  than  thirty- 
fix  years .   In  the  midft  of  his  facred  labours 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of  his  ge- 
"  neration,  he  is  fdzed  with  a  moft  violent 
and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him 
opprefled  with  great  weaknefs,  and  puts  a 
ftop  at  leaft  to  his  publick  fervices  for  four 
years.     In  this  diftreffing  feafon,  doubly  fb 
to  his  aftive  and  pious  fpirit,  he  is  invited 
to  Sir  Thomas  Abncy's  family,  nor  ever 
removes  from  it  till  he  had  finifhed  his  days. 
Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demon- 
ftrations  of  the  trueft  friendlhip.     Here, 
wjkhout  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every 
thing  which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
"  ment  of  life,   and  favour  the  unwearied 
purfuits  of  his  ftudies.     Here  he  dwelt  in 
a  family,  which,  for  piety,  order,  harmony, 
and  every  virtue,  was  an  houfe  of  God. 
Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  re- 
cefs,   the  fragrant  bower,  the  fpreading 
lawn,  th6  flowery  garden,  and  other  ad- 
vantages, to  footh  his  mind  and  aid  his 
^*  refloratiori  to  health ;  to  yield  him,  when- 
*'  ever  he  chofe  them,  moft  grateful  intervals 
"  from  his  laborious  ftudies,  and  enable  him 

"  to 
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to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour 
and  delight.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  moft 
happy  event,  he  might,  as  to  outward  view, 
have  feebly,  it  may  be  painfully,  dragged 
on  through  many  mote  years  of  languor, 
and  inability  for  publick  fervice,  and  even 
for  profitable  ftudy,  or  perhaps  might  have 
funk  into  his  grave  under  the  overwhelming 
load  of  infirmities  in  the  midft  of  his  days ; 
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*^  and  thus  the  church  and  world  would  have 
*^  been  deprived  of  thofe  many  excellent  fer- 

cc 

CC 


mons  and  works,  which  he  drew  up  and 
publifhed  during  his  long  refidence  in  this 
family.    In  a  few  years  after  his  coming 

*^  hither.  Sir  Thomas  Abney  dies;  but  his 
amiable  confort  furvives,  who  ihews  the 
Doftor  the  fame  refpefl  and  friendfliip  as 
before,  and  moft  happily  for  him  and  great 
numbers  befides  5  for,  as  her  riches  were 
great,  her  generofity  and  munificence  were 
in  full  proportion ;  her  thread  of  life  was 
drawn  out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that 

"  of  the  Doftor's  5  and  thus  this  excellent 
man,  through  her  kindnefe,  and  that  of 
her  daughter  the  prefent  Mrs.  EUzabeth 
Abney,  who  in  a  like  degree  efteemed  ^nd 
honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  and 

5  "  felicities 
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'  felicilies  he  experienced  at  his  firft  entrance 
'  into  this  famUy^  till  hiis  days  were  num- 
'  bered  and  finifhed,  and,  like  a  fliock  of 
^  com  in  its  feafon,  he  afcended  into  the  re- 
'  gions  of  perfect   and  immortal  life  and 

vjoy." 

a  f 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it 
be  confidered  that  it  comprifes  an  account  of 
fix-and-thirty  years,  and  thofe  the  years  of 
Dr.  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this 
family,  his  life  was  no  otherwife  diverfified 
than  by  fucceffive  publications.  The  feries 
of  his  works  I  am  not  able  to  deduce ;  their 
number,  and  their  variety,  fhew  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  his  induftry,  and  the  extent  of  his 
capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  firft  authors  that  taught 

the  Dif  renters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces 

of  language.      Whatever  they  had  among 

them  before,  whether  of  learning  or  acutenefs, 

was  commonly   obfcured  and    blunted    by 

coarfenefs  and  inelegance  of  flyle.    He  fhewed 

them,  that  zeal  and  purity  might  be  exprefled 

and  enforced  by  polifhed  diftion. 

He 
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He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
teacher  of  a  congregation,  and  no  reader  of 
his  works  can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence. 
In  the  pulpitj  though  his  ^ow  ftature,  which 
very  little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  him  with 
no  advantages  of  appearance,  yet  the  gravity 
and  propriety  of  his  utterance  made  his  dif- 
courfes  very  efficacious.  I  once  mentioned 
the  reputation  which  Mr.  Poller  had  gained 
by  his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Hawkefworth,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art 
of  pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr. 
Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  fuch 
his  promptitude  of  language,  th^t  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  did  not  precompofe  his  cur- 
fory  fermons  3  but  having  adjufted  the  heads, 
and  fketched  out  fome  particulars,  triifted  for 
fuccefs  to  his  extemporary  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  affift  his  eloquence 
by  any  gefticulations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal 
aftions  have  any  correfpondence  with  tlie- 
ological  truth,  he  did  not  fee  how  they  could 
enforce  it. 

At 
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At  the  Gonclufion  of  weighty  fentcnces  he 
gave  time,  by  a  ihort  paufe,  for  |iie  proper 
jmpreffion. 

To  ftated  and  publick  inilru6tion  he  added 
familiar  vifits  and  perfonal  application,  and 
was  careful  to  improve  the  opportunities 
which  converfatic^  offered  of  diffufing  and 
increafing  the  influence  of  religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  rc-» 
fentment ;  but,  by  his  eftablifhed  and  habit, 
tual  pra6lice,  he  was  gentle,  modeft,  and  ii)^ 
offenfive.  His  tendemefs  appeared  in  his  at- 
tention to  children,  and  to  the  poor.  To  the 
poor,  while  he  Hved  in  the  family  of  hi^i 
friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his  an-*, 
nual  revenue;  and  for  children,  he  conde^ 
fcended  to  lay  afidethe  fcholar,  thephilolbpher^ 
and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion, 
and  fyftems  of  infl;ruftion,  adapted  to  their 
wants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  rca-? 
fon  through  its  gradations  of  advance  in  the 
morning  of  life.  Every  man,  acquainted 
with  the  common  principles  of  human  a6tion, 
will  look  with  veneration  on  t|ie  writer  who 

is 
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1^  at  ano  time  combating  Locke,  and  at  an^ 
otho:  making  a  catecluihi  for  children  in  dieir 
fourth  year.  A  voluntary  defcent  from  the 
dignity  of  fcience  is  perhaps  the  hardeft  le£r 
fan  that  humility  can  teach« 

As  his  mmd  was  capacious,  his  curioftty 
excuriive,  and  his  induflry  continual,  his^ 
writings  are  very  numerous,  and  his  fubjefls 
various.  With  his  theological  works  I  am 
oidy  enough  acquainted  to  admire  the  meek- 
nefs  of  his  oppofition,  and  the  mildnefs  of 
his  cenfures.  It  was  not  only  in  his  book  but 
in  his  mind  that  orthodoxy  was  united  vnXh 
charity* 

Of  his  philofophical  pieces,  his  Lo^ck 
has  been  received  into  the  univerfities,  and 
therefore  wants  no  private  recommendation : 
if  he  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  muft  be 
confidered  that  no  man  who  undertakes  merely 
to  methodife  or  illuftrate  a  fyilem,  pretends 
to  be  its  author. 

« 

In  hi§  jnetaphyfical  difquifitions,  it  was  ob- 

ferved  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he 

confounded  the  idea  oi  fpace  with  that  of 

empty 
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empty jpaccy  and  c&l'not  consider  that  though' 
fpace  might -be  without  matter^  yet  matter, 
being  exterided,  could  not  be  without^Ace. 

Few  books  have  been  pentfed  by  nie  wJth*^ 
greater  pleafure  than  his  Improvement  of  the 
Mind^  of  which  the  radical  principles  may 
indeed  be  foitind  m\uO(^€iConduB  oftheVn--* 
derftanding^  but  they  arc  *fo  expanded- 'kiid 
ramified  by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon'4i5ni 
the  merit  of  a  work  in  the  higheft  degree 
ufeful  and  pleafing/  Whoever  has  the  'ciare 
of  inftnifting  others,  may  be  charged  with 
deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not  re- 
commended,  -  ■ 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatifes  of  Theology 
as  diftinft  from  his  other  produ6tions ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand 
was,  by  his  inceflant  folicitude  for  fouls,  con- 
verted to  Theology.  As  piety  predoniinated 
in  his  mind,  it  is  diffufed  over  his  works : 
under  his  direftion  it  may  be  truly  faid,' 
Theologia  Philofophia  ancillatur^  philofophy  is 
fubfervient  to  evangelical  inftruftion;  it  is 
difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or 
at  lead  wifhing,  to  be  better.     The  attention 

is 
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IS  caught  by  indireft  inftruftion,  and  he  that 
fat  down  only  to  redfoii  iis  on  A  iUddeh  tom- 
jpelled  to  pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  that, 
in  17^8;  he  received  from  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen  an  unfolicited  diploma,  by  VIrhich  he 
became  a  Doftor  of  Divinity.  Acadernical 
honours  would  have  more  value  j  if  they  were 
always  beftbwed  with  equal  judgement. 

He  continued  many  years  to  ftudy  and  to 
preach,  and  to  do  good  by  his  infl:ru6lioh  and 
example ;  till  at  laft  the  infirmities  of  age 
difabled  him  from  the  more  laborioiis  part  of 
his  minifterial  fuil6iions,  and,  being  no  longer 
capable  of  publick  duty,  he  offered  to  remit 
the  falary  appendant  to  it  •  but  his  -congre- 
gation  would  not  accept  the  refigndtion. 

By  degrees  his  weaknefs  increafed,  and  at 
iaft  confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed; 
where  he, was  worn  gradually  away  without 
pain,  till  he  expired  Nov.  25,  1748^  in  the 
feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Vol.  IV.  U  Few 
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.  Few  men  have  left  behind  fuch  puiity  of 
charafter,  or  fuch  monuments  of  laborious 
piety.  He  has  provided  inftru<5lion  for  all 
ages,  from  thofe  who  are  lifping  their  firft 
leflbns,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Mal- 
branche  and  Locke ;  he  has  left  neither  cor- 
poreal nor  fpiritual  nature  unexamined ;  he 
has  taught  the  art  of  reafoning,  and  the  fci- 
ence  of  the  flars. 

His  charafter,  therefore,  muft  be  formed 
from  the  multiplicity  and  diverfity  of  his  at- 
tainments, rather  than  from  any  lingle  per- 
formance ;  for  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  claim 
for  him  the  higheft  rank  in  any  fmgle  deno- 
mination of  literary  dignity;  yet  perhaps 
there  was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not 
have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided  his 
powers  to  different  purfuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he 
would  probably  have  ftood  high  among  the 
authors  with  whom  he  is  now  aflbciated- 
For  his  judgement  was  exa6l,  and  he  noted 
beauties  and  faults  witli  very  nice  difcem- 
ment ;  his  imagination,  as  the  Dacian  Battle 
I  proves, 
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proves,  was  vigorous  and  aftive,  arid  the 
ftores  of  knowledge  were  large  by  which  his 
imagination  was  to  be  fupplied.  His  ear  was 
well-tuned,  and  his  diftion  was  elegant  and 
copious.  But  his  devotional  poetry  is^  like 
that  of  others,  unfatisfaftory.  The  paucity 
of  its  topicks  enforces  perpetual  repetition, 
and  the  fanftity  of  the  matter  rejedls  the  or- 
naments of  figurative  diftion.  It  is  fufficient 
for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than  others 
what  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  fubjedls  feldom  rife 
higher  than  might  be  expefted  from  the 
amufements  of  a  Man  of  Letters,  and  have 
different  degrees  of  value  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  laboured,  or  as  the  occafion  was  more  or 
-  lefs  favourable  to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  mea- 
fures,  and  too  often  in  blank  verfej  the 
rhymes  are  not  always  fufficiently  coryefpon- 
dent.  He  is  particularly  unhappy  in  cpining 
names  expreffive  of  characters .  His  lines 
are  commonly  fmooth  and  eaiy,  and  his 
thoughts  always  rehgioufly  pure ;  but  who  is 
there  that,  to  fo  much  piety  and  innocence, 

U  a  does 
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docs  not  wifti  for  a  greater  meafure  of  fprite- 
linefs  and  vigour  ?  But  he  is  at  leaft  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  igno- 
rance may  be  fafeiy  pleafed ;  and  happy  will 
be  that  reader  whofe  mind  is  difpofed  by  Iiis 
verfes,  or  his  profe,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but 
his  non-conformity,  to  copy  his  benevolence 
to  man,  and  his  reverence  to  God. 
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OF  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of 
Ambrose  Philips  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  account.  His  academical 
education  he  received  at  St.  John's  College  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  firft  folicited  the  notice 
of  the  world  by  fome  Englifli  verfes,  in  the 
Colleftion  publifhed  by  the  Univerfity  on  the 
dfeath  of  queen  Mary, 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or 
in  what  ftation  he  paffed  his  life,  is  not  yet 
difcovered.  He  muft  have  publifhed  his  Paf- 
torals  before  the  year  1708,  becaufe  they  are 
evidently  prior  to  thofe  of  Pope. 

U  4  He 
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He  afterwards  (1709)  aiddrefled  to  ^ 
univerfal  patron,  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  a  poetic 
cal  Letter  from,  Copenbageny  which  was  pub- 
liflied  in  the  Tatler^  and  is  hy  Pope  in  one 
of  his  firA  Letters  mentioned  with  high  praife, 
as  the  produftion  of  a  man  who  cou/4  'write, 
very  nobly. 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore 
eafily  found  accefs  to  Addifon  and  Steele ;  but 
his  ardour  feems  not  to  have  procured  him 
any  thing  niqre  than  kind  words  3  fince  he 
was  reduced  to  tranflate  the  Ferfian  "^alts  for 
Tonfon,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  re- 
proached,  with  this  addition  of  contempt, 
that  he  worked  for  half-a-crown.  The  book 
is  divided  into  many  feftions,  for  each  of 
which  if  he  received  half-a-crown,  Jus  re- 
ward, as  writers  then  were  p^d,  was  very 
liberal ;  but  half-a-crown  had  a  mean  foundt 

r 

J 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  prin-' 
ciples  of  his  party,  by  epitomifing  Hacket's 
Life  of  Archbijhop  Williams,  the  original 
book  is  written  with  fiich  depravity  of  geni- 
us, fuch  mixture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as 
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'  has  not  often  appeared.  The  Epitome  is  free 
f  nough  from  afFeftation,  but  has  little  fpirit 
pr  vigour. 

In  1 7 1 2  he  brought  upon  the  ftagc  ^e 
Dijireji  Mother^  almoft  a  tranflation  of  Ra- 
pxi€s  Andromaque.  Such  a  work  requires  no 
uncommon  powef s  i  but  the  friends  of  Philips 
exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  intereft.  Be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  play  a  whole  Spec^ 
tator^  none  indeed  of  the  beft,  was  devoted 
to  its  praife  5  while  it  yet  continued  to  be 
afted,  another  SpeSiator  was  written,  to  tell 
what  impreffion  it  made  upon  Sir  Roger; 
and  on  the  firft  night  a  feledl  audience, 
fays  Pope*,  was  called  together  to  ap- 
plaud it. 

It  was  concluded  with  the  moft  fuccefsful 
Epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  fpoken  on  the 
Englifh  theatre.  The  three  firft  nights  it 
was  recited  twice ;  and  not  only  continued  to 
be  demanded  through  the  run,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, of  the  play,  but  whenever  it  is  recalled 
to  the  ftage,   where   by    peculiar  fortune, 

*  Spence. 

though 
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though  a  copy  from  the  French,  it  yet  keeps 
its  place,  the  Epilogue  is  ftill  cxpefted,  and  is 
ftill  fpoken. 

The  propriety  of  Epilogues  injgeneral,  and 
confequently  of  this,*  was  queftioned  by  a 
correfpondent  of  the  SpeBator^  whofe  Letter 
was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  fake  of 
the  Anfwer,  which  foon  followed,  written 
with  much  zeal  and  acrimony.  The  attack 
and  the  defence  equally  contributed  to  ftimu- 
late  curiofity  and  continue  attention.  It  may 
be.  difcovered  in  the  defence,  that  Prior's  Epi- 
logue to  Pbadra  had  a  little  excited  jealoufy ; 
and  fomething  of  Prior's  plan  may  be  difco* 
vered  in  the  performance  of  his  rival, 

Of  this  diftinguifhed  Epilogue  the  reputed 
author  was  the  wretched  Budgel,  whom  Ad- 
difon  ufed  to  denominate  *  the  man  who  calls 
me  coufin ;  and  when  he  was  aiked  how  fuch 
a  filly  fellow  could  write  {o  well,  replied, 
T'he  Epilogue  was  quite  another  thing  when  I 
faw  itfirji.  It  was  known  in  Tonfon's  fami- 
ly, and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Acjdifon  was 

himfelf 
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himfejf  the  author  of  it,  and  that  when  it 
Jiad  been  at  firft  printed  with  his  name,  he 
came  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies 
were  diftributed,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given 
to  Budgel,  that  it  might  add  weight  to  the . 
foli9itatiqn  wliigh  h^  wa?  then  making  for 
a  place. 

Philips  was  now  high  ip  the  ranks  of  lite- 
rature. His  play  was  applauded ;  his  traijfla- 
tions  from  Sappho  had  been  publilhed  in  the 
^peStator ;  he  was  an  important  and  diftin- 
guifhed  aflbciate  of  clubs  witty  and  poli- 
tical 5  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  hap- 
pinefs,  but  that  h?  fhould  be  fure  of  its  con-^ 
tinua;nce« 

The  work  whjch  had  procured  him  the 
firft  notice  from  the  pubjick  was  his  Six 
Paftorals,  which,  flattering  the  imagination 
with  Arcadian  fcencs,  probably  found  many 
readers,  and  might  have  long  palled  as  a 
pleafing  amufement,  had  they  not  been  un- 
happily too  much  commended.   . 

The  ruftic  Poems  of  Theocritus  were  fo 
Jbi^hly  valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

that 
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that  they  attrafted  the  imitation  of  Virgil, 
whofe  Eclogues  feem  to  have  been  confider- 
cd  as  precluding  all  attempts  of  the  fame 
kind  'y  for  no '  fhepherds  were  taught  to  fing 
by  any  fuccceding  poet,  till  Nemefian  and 
Calphumius  ventured  their  feeble  efforts  in 
the  lower  age  of  Latin  litera.ture. 

At  the  revivs^  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was 
foon  difcovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary 
fwains  might  be  compofed  with  little  diffi- 
culty ;  becaufe  the  converfation  of  fhepherds 
excludes  profound  or  refined  fentiment; 
and,  for  images  and  defcriptions,  Satyrs  and 
Fauns,  and  Naiads  and  Dryads,  were  always 
within  call;  and  woods  and  meadows,  and 
hills  and  rivers,  fupplied  variety,  which,  hav- 
ing a  natural  power  to  fboth  the  mind,  did 
not  (juickly  cloy  it, 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of 
his  age  with  the  novelty  of  modern  Paftorals 
in  Latin.  Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and 
finding  nothing  in  the  word  Eclogue  of  rural 
meaning,  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  corrupted  by 
the  copiers,  and  therefore  called  his  own  pro- 
du6lions  Mglogues^  by  which  he  meant  to  ex- 

prcfs 
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prefs  the  talk  of  goatherds,  though  it  will 
mean  only  the  talk  of  goats.  This  new  name 
was  adopted  by  fubfequent  writers,  and 
amongft  others  by  our  Spenfer. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498) 
Mantuan  publiflied  his  Bucolicks  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  they  were  foon  dignified  by  Ba- 
dius  with  a  comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  com- 
plained, received  into  fchools,  and  taught  as 
claflical ;  his  complaint  was  vain,  and  the 
praftice,  however  injudicious,  fpread  far  and 
continued  long.  Mantuan  was  read,  at 
leaft  in  fome  of  the  inferior  fchools  of  this 
kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century.  The  .fpeakers  of  Mantuan  carried 
their  difquifitions  beyond  the  country,  and 
cenfured  the  corruptions  of  the  Church ;  and 
from  him  Spenfer  learned  to  employ  his 
fwains  on  topicks  of  controverfy. 

The  Italians  foon  transferred  Paftoral 
Poetry  into  their  own  language :  Sannazaro 
V^rote  Arcadia  in  profe  and  verfe ;  Taflb  and 
Guarini  wrote  Favok  Bofcherecttfj  01:  Syl- 
Van  Dramas  ;  and  all  nations  of  Europe  filled 

volumes 
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volumes  with  Thyrjis  and  Damon^  and  Thejiylh 
.  and  Phyllis. 

Philips  thinks  it  fomewhat  Jlrange  to  concern 
how^  in  an  age  fo  addiSled  to  the  Mufes^  Pa/io- 
ral  Poetry  never  comes  to  be  fo  much  as  thought 
upon.  His  wonder  feems  veiy  unfeafonable; 
there  had  never,  from  the  time  of  Spenfer, 
wanted  writers  to  talk  occafionally  of  Arcadk 
and  Strephon  I  and  half  the  book,  in  which  he 
firft  tried  his  powers,  confifts  of  dialogues  on 
queen  Maiy's  death,  between  Tityrus  and 
Corydony  or  Mopfus  and  Menalcas.  A  feries 
or  book  of  Paftorals,  however,  I  know  not 

that  any  one  had  then  lately  publifhed. 

•I 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  firft 
difplay  of  his  powers  in  four  Paftorals,  writ- 
ten in  a  very  different  form.  Philips  had 
taken  Spenfer,  and  Pope  took  VirgU  for  his 
pattern.  Philips  endeavoured  to  be  natural, 
Pope  laboured  to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addifon,  and 
by  Addifon's  companions,  *  who  were  very 
willing  to  pufli  him  intft  reputation.    The 

Guardi^tn 
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Guardian  gave  an  account  of  Paftoral,  partly 
critical,  and  partly  hiftorical ;  in  which^ 
when  the  merit  of  the  moderns  is  compared, 
Tafib  and  Guarini  are  cenfured  for  remote 
thoughts  and  unnatural  refinements ;  and^ 
upon  the  whole,  the  Italians  and  French  are 
all  excluded  from  rural  poetry,  and  the  pipe 
of  the  Paftoral  Mufe  is  tranfmitted  by  law- 
ful inheritance  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
from  Virgil  to  Spenler,  and  from  Spenfer  to 
Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival 
Pope  was  not  much  delighted ;  he  therefore 
drew  a  comparifon  of  Philips's  performance 
with  his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled 
and  unequalled  artifice  of  irony*  though  he 
has  himfelf  always  the'advantage,  he  gives  the 
preference  to  Philips.  The  defign  of  aggran- 
difmg  himfelf  he  difguiled  with  fuch  dexteri- 
ty, that,  though  Addifon  difcovered  it,  Steele 
was  deceived,  and  was  afraid  of  diipleafmg 
Pope  by  publifiiing  his  paper.  Publifhed 
however  it  was \Guard.  40),  and  from  that 
time  Pope  and  philips  lived  in  a  perpetual 
reciprocation  of  malevolence. 


In 
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In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praile  or 
latire,  there  was  no  proportion  between  the 
Combatants ;  but  Philips,  though  he  could 
not  prevail  by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with 
another  weapon,  and  charged  him,  as  Pope 
thought,  with  Addifon's  ajiprobatiori,  as  dif- 
afiefted  to  the  government; 

Even  with  this  he  •was  hot  fatisfied ;  for, 
indeed,  there  is  no  appearance  that  any  re- 
:gard  was  paid  to  his  claniours-  He  pro- 
ceeded to  grofler  inlults,  and  hurig  up  a  rod 
at  Button'Sj  with  which  he  threatened  to 
chaftife  Pope,  .who  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
iremely  exafperatgjlv;  for  in  the  firft  edition 
*of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips  rafcal,  and  iii 
the  laft  ftill  charges  him  with  detaining  in  his 
hands  the  fubfcriptions  delivered  to  him  by 
the  Hanover  Club. 

I  fuppofe  it  was  never  fufpe£led  that  ke 
tnearit  to  appropriate  tlie  nioney ;  he  only 
delayed,  and  v/ith  fufiicipnt  meannefs>  the 
gi-atification  of  liim  by  whofe  profperityhe 
was  pained. 

Men 
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Men  fometimes  {nfkx  by  mjUdicious  kind- 
nefs ;  Philips  became  ridiculous^  without  his 
own  fault,  by  the  abfurd  admiration  of  Us 
friends,  who  decorated  him  with  honorary 
garlands  which  the  firft  breath  of  contradic^^ 
tion  blafted. 

■ 

When  upon  the  fucceflion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Hanover  every  Whig  expefted  to  be  happy. 
Philips  feems  to  have  obtained  too  Jittle  no- 
tice; he.  caught  few  drops  of  the  golden 
fhower,  though  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery 
could  perform.  He  was  only  made  a  Com- 
miffioner  of  the  Lottery,  (1717),  and,  what 
did  not  much  elevate  hisi^cl^aradler,  a  Jijiftice 
of  the  Peace.  .  .  * 

The  fuccefs  of  his  firft  play  nwft  naturally 
difpofe  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  tfie 
ftage :  he  did  not  however  foon  commit  him- 
felf  to  the  mercy  of  an  audience,  but  con- 
tented himfelf  \<rith  the  fame  already  acquired, 
till  after  nine  years  he  produced  (1721)  Ti)e 
Briton^  a  tragedy  which,  whatever  was  its 
reception,  is  now  neglefted ;  though  one  oi 
the  fcenes,  between  Vanoc  the  Britifh  Prince 

Vol.  IV,  X  and 
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and  Valens'  the  Roman  General,  is  confefled 
td  te  written  with  great  dramatick  fldUj^  2mi- 
mated  by  fpirit  truly  poetical. 

.  He  had  not  been  idle^  though  he  had  been 
fdent>  for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the 
fame  year,  on  the  ftory  of  Humphry  JDuke  bf 
Gloucejler.  This  tragedy  is  only  remembered 
T>y  its  title. 

•  His  Jbappieft  undertaking  was  of  a  paper 
called  I'be  Freethinkery  in  cohjunftion  with 
affociates,  of  whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who, 
then  only  minifter  of  a  parifh  in  SouthWark> 
was  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  govern* 
ment,  that  he  was  made  iirft  bilhop.of  Briftc^^ 
and  afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  tfrherehis 
piety  and  his  charity  will  be  long  honoured. 

,  It  may  eafily  be  iijiagined  that'  what  was 
printed  under  the  djre6lioft  of  Boultet,  would 
liave  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious  \  ite 
.title  is  to  be  underftood  as  implying  ofily  free-* 
doni  from  unreafonable  prejudice.  It  has 
been  reprinted  in  volurries,  but  is  littlfe  read  j 
nor  can  impartial  critieifin  recommend  it  .as 
worthy  of  revival. 

Boulter 
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Boulter  was  liot  well  qualified  to  write  di- 
ilmal  eflkys  i  but  he  knew  hdw  to  praftifc 
the  liberality  of  greatnefs  arid  the  fidelity  df 
ftieridfhip;  When  he  was  advanced  to  the 
height  of  fecclefiaftical  dignity^  he  did  hot 
forget  the  companion  of  his  labours ;  Know- 
ing Philips  to  be  flenderly  flipported^  he  took 
him  to  Ireland^  as  partaker  df  his  fortune ; 
and,  making  him  his  fecretary^  added  fuch 
preferments,  as  enabled  him  to  reprefeht  the 
county  of  Arniagh  in  the  Irifh  ParHament. 

9 

In  December  1726  he  was  made  iecrelary 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  in  Auguft  1733 
became  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court.  - 

•'  ■  •  .  ■ 

After  the  death  df  his  patron  he  continued 

feme  years  in  Ireland ;  but  at  laft  longing,  as 

it  idems  j  for  his  native  country,  he  returned 

(1748)  to  London,  having  doubtlefs  fumved  ^ 

inoft  of  his  friends  and  enemies,  and  among 

them  his  drfeaded  antagonift  Pope.     He  found 

however  the  duke  df  Newcaftk  ftill  living, 

^hd  to  him  he  dedicated  his  poems  colleftcd 

prto  a  vommei 

X  2  Having 
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Having  purchafed  an  annuity  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pafs 
fome  years  of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillity ; 
but  his  hope  deceived  him :  he  was  ftruck 
with  a  palfy,  and  died  June  i8,  1749,  in  his 
feventy^eighth  year. 

Of  his  perfonal  charafter  all  that  I  have 
heard  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and 
dkill  in  the  fword,  and  that  in  converfation 
he  was  folemn  and  pompous.  He  had  great 
fenfibility  of  cenfure,  if  judgement  may  be 
made  by  a  fingle  ftory  which  I  heard  long  ago 
from  Mr.  Ing^  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence 
in  StafFordfhire.  "  Philips,''  faid  he,  "  was 
'^  once  at  table,  when  I  afked  him,  How  came 
"  thy  king  of  Epirus  to  drive  oxen,  and  to 
"  fay  Fm  goaded  on  by  love?  After  which 
"  queftion  he  never  Ipoke  again/' 

Of  the  Difireji  Mother  not  much  is  pre- 
tended to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
lubjeft  of  criticifin :  his  other  two  tragedies, 
I  believe,  are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above 
it.  Among  the  Poems  comprifed  in  the  latccol- 
leflion,  the  Letter  from  Denmark  may  be  juffly 
praifed  5  the  Paftorals,  which  by  the  writer 

2  of 
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of  the  Guardian  were  ranked  as  one  of  the 
four  genuine  produ6lions  of  the  ruftick  Mufe, 
cannot  furely  be  defpicable.  That  they  ex- 
hibit a  mode  of  life  which  does  not  exift,  nor 
ever  exifted,  is  hot  to  be  obje6led ;  the  fup- 
pofition  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  allowed  to  Paftoral. 
In  his  oth^r  poems  he  cannot  be  denied  the 
praife  of  lines  fometimes  elegant ;  but  he  has 
leldom  much  force,  or  much  comprehenlion. 
The  pieces  that  pleafc  beft  are  thofe  which, 
from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents,  procured 
him  the  name  of  Narnby  Pamby^  the  poems 
of  fhort  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court  to 
all  ages  and  characters,  from  Walpole  the 
fteerer  of  the  realm^  to  mifs  Pulteney  in  the 
nurfery :  the  numbers  are  fmooth  and  fpritely, 
and  the  diftion  is  feldom  faulty.  They  are 
not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet  if  they 
had  been  written  by  Addifon  they  would  have 
had  admirers  :  little  things  are  not  valued  but 
when  they  are  doije  by  thofe  who  can  do 
greater, 

in  his  tranflations  from  Pjindar  he  found 
the  art  of  reaching  all  the  pbfcurity  pf  the 
Theban  bard,  however  he  may  fall  below  his 

X  3  fublimity; 
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iublimity ;  he  will  be  allowedi  if  he.  has  leiji 
£re,  to  h^ve  mpre  finpke, 

He  has  addecl  nothing  to  Englifh  poetry, 
•  yet  at  leaft  half  his  book  deferves  to  he  read ; 
perhaps  he  valued  moft  himfelf  th?^  par^i 
whiph  the  critick  would  rge6t^ 
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GILBERT  WEST  is  one  of  the 
writers  of  whom  I  regret  my  inability  • 
tx>  give  a  fufficient  account ;  the  intelligence 
which  my  enquiries  have  obtained  is  general 
and  fcanty. 

He  was  the  font  of  the  reverend  t)r.  Weft; 
perhaps  him  who  publifhed  Pindar  at  Oxfordi 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  His 
mother  was  fitter  to  Sir  Richard  Teiriple,  af- 
terwards lord  Cobham.  His  father,  pur* 
pofing  to  educate  him  for  the  Church,  fent 
him  firft  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford; 
but  he  w^s  feduced  to  a  more  airy  mode  of 
life,  by  a  commiflionin  a  troop  of  horfe  pro- 
cured him  by  his  uncle. 

He 
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He  continued  fome  time  in  the  army; 
though  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  ne- 

tibldieTi  4ior-everl^4hQ 


love  or  much  neglefted  the  purfuit  of  learn- 
ing; and  ^erwards,  finding  himfelf  more 
inclined  to  civil  employment,  he  laid  down 
his  commiflion>  and  engaged  in  bufinefK  un- 
der 4l^  lord  Townfliend,  then  fecretary  of 
ftate,  with  whom  he  attended  the  }dng  to 
Hanover. 

^•'4lis  adhference  to  lord  ToWnftiend^ded 
in  nothing  but  a  neiAination  {May  1729)  <t) 
t)e"dfef k-exttaordinary  of  the  Privy  Couadl, 
Which  ^produced  nd  inunediate.  proiQ^  j  for  it 
only  placed  him  ii^  a  ftate  of  expe<9ation  an4 
right  of  fucceffion,  and  k  was  very  lon^  .fee^ 
fore  a  vacancy  admitted  him  tQ  prpfit. 

Soon  aftei-wards  he  married,  and  fended 
Tiimfelf  in  a  very  pleafant:  houfe  at  Wickham 
in  Kent,  whete  he  devoted  himfelf  to  learn-* 
ing,  and  to  'piety.     Of  his  learning  the  late 

Colleftion  exhibits  evidence,  which  would 

» 

have  been  yet  fuller  if  the  differ tations  which 
accompany  his  verfion  of  Pindar  had  not 

been 
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"Been  improperly  omitted.  Of  liis  piety  tho 
influence  has,  I  Hope,  beejn  extended  far  h^ 
his  Obfervations  on  the  RefurreSlion^  publilhed 
in  1 747,  for  which  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford 
created  him  a  Doftor  of  Laws  by  diploma 

« 

(March  30,  1748)  5  and  perhaps  it  may  not 
l)e  widiout  e^6l  tx)  tell,  that  he  read  prayers 
every  evemng  to  his  family.  Craftiaw  is  now 
not  the  only  maker  of  verfes  to  whom  may 
be  given  th?  two  venerable  nam«s  of  Yoet 

He  was  very  often  vilited  by  Lyttelton  and 
Pitt,  who,  when  they  were  weary  of  faflion 
ftnd  debates,  ufed  at  Wickham  to  find  books 
and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary  coii- 
verfation.  There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk 
,made  by  Pitt ;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance, at  Wickham  Lyttelton  received  that 
conviflion  wjhich  produced  his  Dijfertation  m 
St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Weft's  income  was  not  large;  and  his 
friends  endeavoured,  but  without  liiccefs,  to 
obtain  an  augmentation.  It  is  reported,  that 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  was  of- 
fered to  him,  but  that  he :  required  a  more 

4  extenfive 
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cxtenfive  power  of  fuperintendence  than  it 
was  thought  proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,   his   revenue  was  im- 
proved ;  he  lived  to  have  one  of  tlie  lucrative 
clcrkfliips  of  the  Privy  Council  (1752),  "arid 
.Mr.  Pitt  at  laft  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
\him  trcafurer  of  Chelfea  Holpital. 

He  was  now  fufficiently  rich  5  but  wealth 
came  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed :  nor  coulil 
it  fecure  him  from  the  calamities  of  life ;  he 
loft  (1755)  his  only  fon;  and  the  y^ar  after 
(March  26),  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy  brought 
•  to  the  grave  one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom 
the  grave  needed  not  to  be  terrible. 

Of  his  tranflations  I  have  only  compared 
the  firft  Olympick  Ode  with  the  original,  and 
fiwindmy  expeftation  furpaffed,  botli  by  its 
elegance  and  its  exa<5lnefs.  He  does  not  con- 
fine himfelf  to  his  author's  train  of  ftanzas; 
for  he  few  that  the  difference  of  the  Ian- 
gushes  required  a  different  mode  of  verfifica- 
-fioti.  The  firft  ftrophe  is  eminently  happy; 
in  the  fecond  he  has  ai  little  flrayed  from 
Pindar's  meaning,  who  fays,  iftboUy  myfosdy 

wijhe/i 
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ni^ijkefi  to  fpeak  of  games,  look  not  in  the  defert 
Jkyfor  a  planet  hotter  than  the  fun,  norjhall  <we 
tell  of  nobler  games  than  thofe  of  Olympia.  He 
is  fometimes  too  paraphraftical.  Pindar  be- 
ftows* upon  Hiero  an  epithet,  which,  in  one 
word,  fignifies  delighting  in  horfes ;  a  word 
which,  in  the  tranflation,  generates  thefe  lines : 

Hiero's  royal  brows,  whofe  care 
Tends  the  courfcr's  noble  breed, 

IJleas'd  to  nurfe  the  pregnant  mare, 
Pleas'd  to  train  the  youthful  fteed. 

Pindar  fays  of  Pelops,  that  he  came  alone  in 
the  dark  to  the  White  Sea ;  and  Weft, 

Near  the  billow-beaten  fide 
Of  the  foam-befilver'd  main* 
Darkling,  and  alone,  he  ftood ; 

which  however  is  lefs   exuberant  than  the 
former  paffage. 

A  work  of  this  kind  muft,  in  a  minute  ex-' 
amination,  difcover  many  imperfe6lions  j  but 
Weft's  veriion,  fo  far  as  I  have  confidered  it, 
appears  to  be  the  produft  of  great  labour  and 
great  abilities. 

His 
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His  Injiitution  of  the  (barter  (1744)  k 
.written  with  fufficient  knowledge  of  thes  man- 
ners that  prevailed  ift  the  age  to  which  it  i$ 
referred,  and  with  great  elegance  of  diftjon-i 
but,  for  want  of  a  procefs  of  events,  heither 
knowledge  nor  elegance  prdferve  the  reader 
from  wearinefsk 

His  tmiialiom  of  Spenfer  are  very  fuccefi- 
fully  performed,  both  with  re(pe£i:  to  the 
metre,  the  language,  and  the  fidtion ;  and  be- 
ing engaged  at  once  by  the  excellence  of  the 
fentiments,  and  the  artifice  of  the  copy,  the 
mind  has  two  amufements  at  once;  But  fuch 
compofitions  are  not  to  b6  reckoned  ariiong 
the  great  atchievements  of  intellefls^  becsufe 
their  eifefl  ,is  local  and  temporary ;  they  ap- 
peal not  to  reafon  or  paffion,  but  tc^  memory, 
and  pre-fuppofe  an  accidental  and  artificial 
ftate  of  mind.  An  Imitation  of  Spenfer  is 
nothing  to  a  reader,  however  acute,  by  whom 
Spenfer  has  hever  been  perufed;  Works  of 
this  kind  may  deferve  praife,  as  proofs  oi 
treat  induftry,  and  great  nicety  of  obferva- 
tioh ;  but  the  higheft  praife,  the  praife  of 
genius,   tliey  cannot  claim.     The  iiobleff 

beauties 
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beauties  of  art  are  thofe  of  which  the  efFe6t 
is  co-extended  with  rational  nature,  or  at  leaft 
with  the  whple  circle  of  polifhed  life ;  what 
is  lefs  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the  play- 
thmg  of  fafhion,  and  the  amufement  of  a 
day* 

THERE  is  in  the  Adventurer  a  paper  of 
verfes  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr, 
Weft's,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
by  him.  It  fhould  not  be  concealed,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  printed  with  Mr.  Jago's  name 
in  Dodfley's  Colle6lion,  and  is  mentioned 
as  his  in  a  Letter  of  Shenllone's.  Perhaps 
Weil  gave  it  without  naming  the  author; 
and  Hawkefworth,  receiving  it  from  him, 
thought  it  his ;  for  his  he  thought  it,  as  he 
told  me,  and  as  he  tells  the  publick. 
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ILLIAM  COLLINS  was  bom  at 
Chicheftcr  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Pecember,  about  1720.  His  father  was  a 
hatter  of  good  reputation.  He  \vas  in  1733, 
as  Dr.  Warton  has  kindly  informed  me,  ad^ 
mitted  fcholar  of  Winchefter  College,  where 
hp  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His  Engliih 
exercifes  .were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  firft  courted  the  notice  of  the  public^ 
hy  fome  verfes  to  a  LaJy  weepings  pubiifhed 
in  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine. 

In  1 740,  ho  flood  firfl  in  the  lift  of  the 
fcholars  to  be  received  in  fuccefJion  at  New 
.,,       '  "  Y  ?  'Colleges 
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College  J  bilt  unhappily  there  was  no  va-^ 
cancy.  This  was  the  original  misfortune  of 
his  life.  He  became  a  Commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  probably  with  a  fcanty  maintenance  j 
but  was  in  about  half  a  year  elefted  a  Den^ 
of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  continued 
till  he  had  taken  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  then 
fuddenly  left  the  Univerfity  j  for  what  reafon 
I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London 
a  literary  adventurer,  with  many  projefts  in 
his  head,  and  very  little  money  in  his  pocket* 
He  deligned  many  works ;  but  his  great  fault 
was  irrefolution,  or  the  ft-equent  calls  of  im- 
mediate neceiEty  broke  his  fchcmes,  and  fuf- 
fered  him  to  purfue  no  fettled  purpofe,  A 
man,  doubtful  pf  his  dinner,  or  trembling 
at  a  creditor,  is  not  much  ^fpofed  to  ab-« 
ftrafted  meditation,  or  remote  cnquiriesr. 
He  publifhed  propofals  for  a  Hiftory  of  the 
Revival  of  Learning ;  and  I  have  heard  him 
fpeak  with  great  kindnefs  of  Leo  the  Tenth, 
and  with  keen  refentment  of  his  taftelefs  fuc- 
ceffor.  But  probably  not  a  page  of  the 
Hiftory  was  ever  written.  He  planned  fe- 
veral  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them. 

He 
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He  wrote   now-and-thcn  odes    and   other 
poems,  and  did  fomething,  however  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company. 
Ifis  appearance  was  decent  and  manly ;  his 
knowledge  confiderable,  his  vi6ws  extenfive, 
his  converfation  elegant,  and  his  difpolition 
chearful.  By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence ; 
and  one  day  was  admitted  to  him  when  he 
was  immured  by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowling 
in  the  ftiteet.  On  this  occafion  recourfe  was 
had  to  the  bookfellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of 
a  tranflation  of  Ariftotle's  Poeticks,  which 
he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large  conmiefi- 
tary,  advanced  as  much  money  as  enabled 
him  to  efcape  into  the  country.  He  fhewed 
me  the  guineas  fafe  in  his  hand.  Soon  iaf- 
terwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  left  him  about  two  thouland  pounds  > 
a  fum  wluch  CoUhis  could  fcarcely  think  ex- 
hauftible,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  ex- 
haufl:.  The  guineas  were  then  repaid,  and 
the  tranflation  negle6led. 

But  man  is  not  born  for  happinefs.  Col- 
lins, who,  while  he  JIudied  to  live,  felt  no 
evil  but  poverty,  no  fooner  Iwedtojiu^  than 

Y  3  his 
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his  life  was  affailed  by  more  dreadful  cakmi^ 
ties,  difeafe  and  irifanity . 

Having  formerly  written  his  'chara6{er, 
while  perhaps  it  was*  yet  more  diftiiiaiy 
imprefled  upon  my  memory,  I  ihall-  infat 
it  here. 

*'  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extenfive  li- 
terature, and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was 
acquainted  not  only  with  fhe  learned  tongues, 
but  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  SpaniA 
Ifuiguages;-  He  had  employed  his  mind 
chiefly  upon  works  of  fiftion,  and  fubjefts  of 
fimcy ;  and,  by  indulging  Ibme  peculiar  hal»to 
of  thought,  was  cminfiiitly  delighted*  wiA 
thofe -flights  of  imagination  .which  pafs  the 
bounds  of  nature,  and  tOi  which  tiie  mind  is 
reconcilcdionly  by  a  palfivc  acquiefcencc  in 
poputor  traditions/  He  loved  fairies,  genii, 
giants,  and  mongers ;  Jie  delighted  to  rove 
through  Ac  meanders  of  inchantment,  to 
gaze  on  the  magnificertceofgoidcn  palaces,  to 

repofe  by  the  water-falls  of  Elyfian  gardens. 

....         J 

•  .  ..  .        « 

**  'this  was  however  tjifl  chara^er  rjither 
of  his  iticlinatipn  than  his  genius  3  thegtiu}-' 

dcur 
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d^ir  of  wildnefs,  and  the  novelty  of  extra- 
vagance, were  always  defired  by  him,  but 
were  not  always  attained.  Yet  as  diligence 
is  nfever  wholly  loft ;  if  his  efforts  fdmetimes: 
caufed  harihnefs  and  obfcurity,  they  likewife" 
produced  in  happier  moments  fiiblimity  and 
^lendour.  This  idea  which  he  had  formed 
of  excellence,  led  him  to  oriental  fidtions 
and  all^orical  imagery ;  and  perhaps,  while 
he  was  intent  upon  defcription,  he  did  not 
fufficiently  cultivate  fentiment.  His  poems 
are  the  produfHons  of  a  mind  not  deficient 
in  fire,  rior  imfumifhed  with  knowledge 
either  of  books  or  life,  but  fomewhat  ob-^ 
ftru6ted  in  its  progrefs  by  deviation  in  queft: 
of  miftaken  beauties. 

•*  His  mor^s  were  pure,  and  his  opinions^ 
pious:  in  a  long  continuance  of  poverty, 
ind  long  habits  of  diffipation,  it  cannot  be 
expefted  that  any  charaftier  fhould  be  exact- 
ly uniform.  There  is  a  4egfee^want  bjp 
which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  aim  oft  de** 
ftroyed ;  and  long  aflbciation  with  fortuitous 
companions  will  at  laft  relax  the  ftridbiefs  of 
truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  fulcerity. 
That  this  man,  wife  and  virtuous  as  he  was, 

Y  4         '  palled 
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pafled  always  unentangled  through  the  ihai€» 
of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 
affirm  j  but  it  may  be  faid  that  at  leaft  he 
preferred  the  fource  of  a£tion  unpolluted, 
that  his  principles  were  never  fliaken,  that 
his  diflinftions  of  right  and  wrong  were 
never  confounded^  and  that  his  faults  had 
nothing  of  malignity  or  deiign,  but  proceed- 
ed from  fome  unexpe^led  preflUre,  or  cafual 
temptation. 

."  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  re- 
membered but  with  pity  and  fadnefs.  He 
languifhed  fome  years  under  that  depreffion 
of  mind  which  enchains  the  faculties  with- 
out deftroying  them,  and  leaves  reatfoa  the 
knowledge  of  right  without  the  power  of 
purfuing  it,  Thefe  clouds  wliich  he  per- 
ceived gathering  on  his  intellefts,  he  en- 
deavoured to  difperfe  by  travel,  and  pafled 
into  France ;  but  found  himfelf  conftrained 
to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He 
was  for  fome  time  confined  in  a  houfe  of  luna- 
ticks,  and  afterwards  retired  to  tlie  care  of 
his  fifter  in  Ghichdkr,  where  death  in  1756 
came  to  liis  relief. 


u 
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"  After  his  return  from  France,  the  wri- 
ter of  this  chara6ter  paid  him  a  vifit  at 
Iflington,  where  he  was  waiting  for  his  lifter, 
whom  he  had  directed  to  meet  him :  there 
was  then  nothing  of  diforder  difcernible  in 
his  ttiind  by  any  but  himfelf ;  but  he  had 
withdrawn  from  ftudy,  and  travelled  with 
no  other  book  than  an  Englifh  Teftament, 
fuch  as  children  carry  to  the  fchool :  when 
his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  cu- 
riofity  to  fee  what  companion  a  Man  of  Let- 
ters had  chofen,  /  have  but  one  booky  fays 
Collins,  but  that  is  the  beJiT 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom 
I  once  delighted  to  converfe,  and  whom  I  yet 
remember  vnth  tendernefs. 

•  He  was  vifited  at  Chichefter,  in  his  laft  ill- 
nefs,  by  his  learned  friends  Dr-  Warton  and 
his  brother ;  to  whom  he  fpoke  with  difap- 
probation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not 
fufficiently  expreffive  of  Afiatick  manners, 
and  called  them  his  Irifh  Eclogues,  He 
fhewed  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an  ode  in- 
fcribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,   on  the  fuper-- 

ftitions 
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ftitions  of  the  Highlands  5  which  they  thought 
fuperior  to  Ins  other  works,  but  which  no 
iearch  has  yet  found; 

« 

His  (Uibrder  was  not  alienation  of  mind, 
but  general  laxity  and  feeblenefs^  a^deficiency 
rather  of  his  vital  than  intelledlual  powers. 
What  he  fpoke  wanted  neitiiier  judgeraent 
nor  fpirit ;  but  a  few  minutes  exhaufted  him» 
£0  Aat  he  was  forced  to  reft  upon  tihe  couch> 
till  a  fhort  cefiation  reftoredhis  powers,  and 
he  was  again  able  to  talk  vdth  his  former 
vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady 
he  began  to  feel  foon  after  his  unde'^  death  > 
and,  with  the  ufual  weaknefs  of  men  fo  dif- 
eafed,  eagerly  fnatched  -  that  temporary  relief 
with  which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter 
and  feduce.  But  his  health  continually  de- 
clined, and  he  grew  more  and  more  burthen- 

fome  to  himfelf . 

* 

To  what  I  have  formerly  laid  of  his  writ- 
ings may  be  added,  that  his  didion  was  often 
harfl^,  unlkilfuUy  laboured;  and  injudicioufly 
leledled.     He  afFefted  the  obfolete  when  it 
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was  not  worthy  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his 
words  out  of  the  conraion  order,  feeming  to 
think,  with  fome  later  candidates  for  fame^ 
that  not  to  write  profe  is  certainly  to  write 
poetry.  His  lines  commonly  are  of  flow  mo- 
tion, clogged  and  impeded  with  cluflers  of 
confonants.  As  men  are  often  efteemed  who 
cannot  be  loved,  fo  the  poetry  of  Collins  may 
fbmetimes  extort  praife  when  it  gives  little 
pleafure. 

Mr.  Collinses    firft  produ£Uon  is  added 
here  from  the  Poetical  Calendar : 

TO  MISS  AURELIA  C R, 

ON    HER   WEEPING  AT   HER   SISTER's  WEDDINO; 

Ccafe,  fair  Aurelia,  ceafe  to  mourn  ; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  ftate ; 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn. 

And  feize  the  treafure  you  regret. 

With  Love  united  Hymen  ftands,^ 
.  And  foftly  whifpers  to  your  charms ; 
*^  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 
*^  You'lLfind  your  fifter  in  his  arms." 
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JOHN  DYER,  of  whom  I  have  no 
Qther  account  to  give  than  his  own  Let- 
ters, publifhed  with  Hughes's  correfpondence, 
and  the  notes  added  by  the  editor,  have  af? 
forded  me,  was  bom  in  1700,  the  fecond 
fon  of  Robert  Dyer  of  Aberglafney,  in  Caer- 
marthcnfhire,  a  folicitor  of  great  capacity 
and  note. 

He  pafled  through  Weftminfter-fcJhool  un-r 
der  the  care  of  Dr.  Freind,  and  was  then 
jcalled  home  to  be  inftrnffced  in  his  father's 
profeffion.  But  his  father  died  fooji,  and 
he  took  no  delight  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
but,    having  always    amiifed  himfelf  with 

drawing, 
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drawing,  refolved  to  turn  painter,  and  be- 
came pupil  to  Mn  Richardfbn,  jun  artift 
theiji  of  high  reputation,  but  now  better 
known  by  his  books  than  by  his  pictures. 

Having  ftudied  awhile  under  his  mafter, 
he  became,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant 
painter,  and  wandered  about  South  Wales 
and  the  parts  adjacent;  but  he  mingled 
poetry  with  painting,  and  about  1727  print- 
ed Grongar  Hill  in  Lewis's  Mifcellany, 

Being,  probably,  unfatisfied  with  his  own 
proficiency,  he,  like  other  painters,  travelled 
to  Italy  5  and  coming  back  in  1 740,  publifh- 
cd  the  Ruins  of  Rome. 

If  his  poem  was  written  Ibon  after  his  re- 
turn, he  did  not  make  much  ufe  of  his  ac- 
quifitions,  whatever  they  might  be ;  for  de- 
cline of  health,  and  love  of  ftudy,  determined 
him  to  the  church.  He  therefore  entered  in- 
to orders ;  and,  it  feems,  married  about  the 
fame  time  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Enfory 
"  whofe  grand-mother,"  fays  he,  *'  was  a 
"  Shaklpeare,  defcended  from  a  brother  of 
««  every   body's   Shaklpeare;"    by    her,    in 
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1756,    he  had  a  fon  and  three  daughters 
liying. 

•  • 

His  ecclefiaftical  provifion  was  sy^ng  time 

but  flender.    His  firft  patron,  Mn  Harper, 

gave  him,  in   1741,  Calthorp  in  Leicefter- 

.fhire  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he 

Jived  ten  years,  and  then  exchanged  it  for 

Belchford   in  Lincolnfhirc  of   fevmty-fivc. 

JHis  condition  now  began  to  mend.     In  1752, 

Sir  John  Heathcote  gave  liim  Coningfby,  of 

one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  and 

afterwai'ds  the  Chancellor  added  Kirkby,  pf 

.one  hundred  and  ten.    He  complains  that 

the  repair  of  the  houfe  at  Coningfby,  and  other 

fexpences,  took  away  the  profit. 

Abbut  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Coningfby 
he  publifhed  the  Fleece^  his  greateft  poetical 
work  3  of  which  I  will  not  fupprefs  a  ludi- 
crous ftory.  Dodfley  the  bookfeller  was  one 
day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  vifiter,  with 
more  expeftation  of  fuccefs  than  the  other 
could  eafily  admit.  In  the  converfation  the 
author's  age  was  afked;  and  being  repre- 
fented  as  advanced  in  life.  He  will,  faid  the 
critick,  ie  buried  in  woollen. 

YoL.^IV.  Z  He 
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He  did  not  indeed  long  furvive  that  pub- 
lication, nor  long  eiiyoy  the  increafe  of  his 
prefernt«ii:s ;  for  in  1758  Jiedicd. 

X  ... 

•  Dyer  is  not  a  pofet  df  bulk  or  dignity  ftjf- 
ficicnt  to  re<3[uire  ah  daborate  criticifm. 
Grangar  Itill  is  the  happieft  of  his  produc- 
tions :  k  is  not  indeed  vfeiy  accurately  writ- 
ten 5  but  the  fcenis  which  it  dilplays  are  fo 
pleafiiig,  the  images  which  they  raife  fo  wel- 
come to  the  mind,  and  the  reflections  of  the 
writer  fo  confonant  to  tfie  general  fcnfe  or 
-experience  of  mankind,  that  when  it  is  once 
-read,  it  wrll  be  read  again. 

<  •  -  J  <  . 

The  idea  of  the  Ruins  of  Rome  ftrikes  more 
^btit  plcafes.  kik,  and  tihe  title  raifes  greater 
jexpeStetion.  than  the  performance  gratifies- 
.Soffte  pafiages,  however,  are  conceived  with- 
.'  the  mind  of  a  poet ;  as  when,  in  the  neigh- 
;  bourhood'^r  dilapidating  Edifices,  he  fays, 

" .: ^At  de^d  of  night 

The  hermit  bft,  ''midft  his  orifons,  hears, 
Aghaft,  the  voice  of  Time  dtfparting  towers. 

Of  The  Fleeccj  which  never  became  po- 
pular, And  is  now  univerfally  nejle(3:ed,  I 

2  can 
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can  fay  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  at- 
tention. The  woolcomber  and  the  poet  ap^ 
pear  to  me  fuch  difcordant  natures,  that  an 
attempt  to  bring  them  together  is  to  couple 
tbeferpent  with  the  fowl.  When  Dyer,  whoffe 
mind  was  not  unpoetical,  h&s  done  his  ut'^ 
moft,  by  interefting  his  reader  in  our  native 
commodity,  by  interfperfing  rural  imagery, 
and  incidental  digreflions,  by  cloathing  fmall 
images  in  great  words,  and  by  all  the  writer's 
arts  of  delufion,  the  mearaiefs  naturally  ad- 
hering, and  the  irreverence  habitually  an- 
nexed to  trade  and  manufafhire,  fink  him 
under  infuperable  oppreflion ;  and  the  dilgufl 
which  blank  verfe,  encumbermg  and  encum- 
hered,  fuperadds  to  an  unpleafing  fiibjeft, 
foon  repels  the  reader,  however  willing  to  be 
pleafed. 

Let  me  however  hbneftly  report  whatevqti 
may  counterbalance  this  weight  of  cenfure« 
I  have  been  told  that  Akenfide,  who,  upon  a 
poetical  queftion,  has  a  right  to  be  heird, 
faid,  "  That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion 
"  of  the  reigning  tafte  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's 
^*  Fleece ;  for,  if  that  were  ill  received,  he 
''  fhould  not  think  it  any  longer  reafonable 
*'  to  expoft  fame  from  excellence." 

Z  2  SHEIJ. 
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WILLJ AM  SHEl>f  STONE,  the  foa 
of  Thofms  Shenftoxi^  ^id  Anne  Pen> 
was  tK>rn  in  NaveiBt>er  1714,  at  thedLeaibwes 
in  Hales-Owen,  one  of  thofe  infulated  cUftridls 
which,  in  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  was 
appended,  fw:  fome  reafbn  not  Aow  difco- 
verable,  to  a  diftant  county  j  and  which, 
thovigh  furrounded  by  Warwickfhire  and 
Worcefterfhire,  belongs  to  ShrQp(hire,.though 
peFhaps  thirty  milqs  diftant  fsrom  \any  other 
part  of  it. 

He  learned  to  .read  of  an  olddame,  whom 
his  poem  of  the  ^cbool^Jk^efs  has  delivered 

to  |)oAerity ;  m^  foon  .riCGclycii  ,fuch  deliglit 
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from  bocks,  that  he  was  always  calling  for 
new  cntertainittent,  and  expe6ted  that  when 
any  of  the  family  went  to  market  a  new  book 
fhould  be  brought  him,  which,  when  it  came, 
was  in  fondnefs  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by 
him.  It  is  faid,  that  when  his  requeft  hlid 
been  neglefted,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a 
pipcc  of ,  woo4  of  the  fame  form,  and'pacifled 
him  for  the  night. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while  to 

the  Grammar-fchool  in  Hales-Qwen,  and  was 

'-     -  ...... 

placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Cmmpton,  an 
eminent  fchool-mafter  at  Solihul,  where  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs  of  his 
progrefs. 

When  he  was  young  (June  1724)  he  was 
deprived  of  his  father,  andfoon  after  (Auguft 
1726)  of  his  grandfather;  and  was,  with  his 
brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left 
to  the  care  of  his  grandmother^^  who  managed 
the  eftate. 

From  fchool  he  was  fcnt  in  1732  to  Pem- 
broke-College in  Ojcford,  a  Ibciety  which  for 
half  a  century  has  been  eminent  for  Englifli 

poetry 
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poetry  and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  ap- 
pe*s  that  he  found  delight  and  advantage ; 
for  he  continued  his  name  there  ten  years, 
though  he  took  lio  degree.  After  the  firft 
four  years  he  put  on  the  Civilian's  gown,  but 
without  (hewing  any  intention  to  engage  in 
the  profefiion. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford, 
tlie  death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his 
affairs  to  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dol- 
man of  Bix>me  in  Staffordftiire,  whofe  atten- 
tion he  always  mentioned  with  gratitude.       • 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himfelf  upon  Eng- 
lifli  poetry;  and  in  1737  publiftied  a  fmall 
Mifcellany,  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  life ;  and  was  fometimes 
at  London,  fometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other 
place  of  publick  refort ;  but  he  did  not  for- 
get his  poetry.  He  publifhed  in  1740  his 
yudgement  of  Hercules^  addrefTed  to  Mr.  Lyt- 
telton,  whofe  intereft  he  fupported  with  great 
warmth  at  an  ekftion :  this  was  two  years 
afterwards  followed  by  the  Scbocl-mijirefs. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  0olman,  to  whofe  care  he  was  indebted 
for  his  eafe  and  Idfure,  died  in  1745,  andtk 
caic  of  his  own  fortune  blow  fell  upon  him^ 
He  tried  to  efcape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his 
houfe  with  his  tenants,  who  were  diftantly  re- 
lated; but,  finding  that  imperf^ft  poflfejTion 
inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  eftate  into 
his  own  hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of 
it^  beauty  than  the  increafe  of  its  produce. 

Now  began  his  delight  in  rural  pleafures, 
and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance :  he  began 
from  this  time  to  point  his  profpe<5l:s,  to.  di- 
verfify  his  Surface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  :0iid 
to  wmd  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with  fuch 
judgement  and  iuch  £ancy,  a$  made  his  little 
domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  ikilful ;  a  plac^  to  be  vifited 
by  travellers,  and  copied  by  defigners.  Whe- 
ther to  plant  a  walk  in  midulatii^  curves, 
and  to  place  a  bencli  at  every  turn  where 
there  is  an  objeft  to  catch  the  view ;  to  make 
water  ran  where  it  will  be  hrard,  or  to  ftag- 
nate  where  it  will  be  feen  -,  to  leave  interval* 
where  the  eye  will  be  pleafed,  »id  to  thicken 
tlie  plantation  where  there  is.fomiethi^g  to  .be 

hidden. 
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hidden,  demands  ahjr  great  fGW^ts  of  mmd, 
I  will  not  enquire ;  '|^rha:psa^len^t)dfiirly 
Ipeculator  may  tMnk  fudif^cifoitnafioes  ra;thfir 
the  fport  than  the  bufinefs  of  human  reafon. 
But  it  mtfft  be  ^  l«aft  ^xtfifeffed,  that  to  em- 
bellish Ihe  form  ^  Natuift  is  tm  iD'^cent 
amuftmet^;  aadfcniiept^mufthe^Uotv^ 
i)y  the  moft  CupttcUioirsobftivertohifn,  who 
does  beft  what  fuch  multitudes  are  contending 
to  do  wdL 

This  praife  was  the  pr^fe  ^of  SheuHone ; 
Nt,  4iJte  all  'Other  tnodes  of  f elicsty,  «  was 
not  enjoyed  without  its  abatements.  Lyttd- 
ton  was  his  neighbour  and  l»s  rhrsAy  wh&k 
empire,  fpacious  and  opulent,  looked  with 
difdain  on  the  petty  State  that  appeared  behind 
k.  For  a  while  the  inhabftahts  of  Magky 
a^^ed  to  tell  their  ao^airftSftce  of  the  little 
felte*v  lh«:  was  trying  to  tnake  himfelf  ad- 
ittiftd;  hut  when  by  degrees  the  Leafowcs 
forced  theftsrfelves  into  notice,  iftiey  took  care 
to^efeit  the  curicrfity  whkfh  they  could  not 
fu^fftefs,  by  conducing  their  vifitants  per- 
verfely  to  incdnvenient  points  of  ^ew,  and 
introducing  them  at  the  Wr6ng  end  of  a  walk 
to  deteft  4  deception  5  ir^j^es  of  whieh  Shen- 

ftone 
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ftonc  would  heavily  complsdn.  Where  there 
is  emulation  there  will  be  vanity,  and  where 
there  is  vanity  there  will  be  folly. 

The  pleafure  of  Shenftone  was  all  in  his 
eye ;  he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its 
looks ;  nothing  raifed  his  indignation  more 
than  to  afk  if  there  were  any  fifties  in  his 
water^ 

His  houfe  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  im- 
prove it ;  his  care  was  of  his  groiinds.  Whfcn 
he  came  home  from  his  walks  he  might  find 
his  floors  flooded  by  a  fliower  through  the 
broken  roof;  but  could  fpare  no  money  for 
its  reparation. 

In  time  his  expences  brought  clamours 
about  him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat 
and  tlie  linnet's  fbng;  and  his  groves  were 
haunted  by  beings  very  difierent  frc»n  fawns 
and  fairies.  He  Ipent  his  eftate  in  adorning 
it,  and  his  death  was  probably  hafl:ened  by 
his  anxieties.  He  was  a  lamp  that  fpent  its 
oil  in  blazing.  It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had  lived 
a  little  longer  he  would  have  been  aflifted  by 
a  penfion :  fuch  bojqgty  could  not  have  been 

ever 
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"ever  more  properly  bellowed ;  but  that  it  was 
ever  afked  is  not  certain ;  it-  is  too  certain 
that  it  never  was  enjoyed. 

a 

*  1 

He  died  at  the  Leafowes,  of  a  putrid  fever, 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  February  1 1 , 
1763  ;  and  was  buried  by  the  fide  of  his  bro- 
ther in  the  church-yard  of  Hales-Owen, 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might 
have  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  ftie  was,  to 
whom  his  Pajloral  Ballad  was  addreffed.     He 
is  reprefented  by  hi§  friend  Dodfley  as  a  man 
of ,  great  tendernefs  and  generofity,  kind  to 
all  tliat  were  within  his  influence;  but,  if 
once  ofiended,  not  eafily  appeafed ;  inatten- 
tive to  oeconomy,  and  carelel^  of  his  expences; 
in  his  perfon  larger  than  the  middle  fize,  with 
fomething  clumfy  in  liis  form ;  very  negli- 
gent of  his  cloaths,  and  remarkable  for  wear- 
ing his  grey  hair  in  a  particular  manner ;  for 
he  held  that  the  fafhion  was  no  rule  of  drefs, 
and  that  every  man  was  to  fuit  his  appearance 
to  his  natural  form. 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehenfive^  nor 
his  curiofity  aftive ;  he  had  no  value  for  thofe 

parts 
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parts  of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  him- 
jfelf  cultivated. 

His  life  was  unftained  by  any  crime  ^  the 
Elegy  on  Jejfyy  which  has  been  fijppofed  to 
relate  an  unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  of 
his  own,  was  known  by  his  friends  to  have 
been  fu^efted  by  the  ftory  of  Mifs  Godfrey 
in  Richardfon's  Pamela. 

What  Gray  thovight  of  his  charafter^  frora 
tlie  perufal  of  his  Letters,  was  this : 

"  I  have  read  too  an  0(51:ayo  volume  of 
*^  Shenftone's  Letters.  Poot  man  !  he  was 
*^  always  wijfhing  for  money,  for  fame^  and 
*^  other  diftinftions ;  and  his  whole  philo- 
fbphy  conliftwd  in  living  againft  his  will  in 
retirement,  and  in  a  place  which  his  tafte 
"  had  adorned ;  but  which  he  only  enjoyed 
"  when  people  of  note  came  to  fee  and  com- 
"  mend  it :  his  correfpondence  is  about  no- 
"  thing  elfe  but  this  place  and.  his  own 
^^  writings,  with  two  or  three  neighbouring 
"  clergymen,  who  wrote  verfes  too/' 


it 


His  poems  confift  of  elepes,  odes,  and 
ballads,  humorous  fallies,  and  moral  pieces* 

His 
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His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  in  his 
Preface  very  judicioufly  and  difcriminately 
explained.  It  is,  according  to  his  account, 
the  effufion  of  a  contemplative  mind,  fome- 
times  plaintive,  and  always  ferious,  and  there- 
fore fuperior  to  the  glitter  of  flight  orna- 
ments. His  compofitions  fuit  not  ill  to  this 
defcription.  His  topicks  of  praife  are  the 
domeftick  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are  pure 
and  fimple ;  but,  wanting  combination,  they 
want  variety.  The  peace  of  folitude,  the  in- 
nocence of  inaflivity,  and  the  unenvied  fe- 
curity  of  an  humble  flation,  can  fill  but  a 
few  pages.  That  of  which  the  eflence  is  uni- 
formity will  be  foon  defcribed.  His  Elegies 
have  therefore  too  much  refcmblance  of  each 
other. 

The  lines  are  fomctimes,  fach  as  Elegy  re- 
quires, fmooth  and  eafy ;  but  to  this  praife 
his  claim  is  not  ccjiflant :  his  diflion  is  often 
harfli,  improper,  and  affefted ;  his  words  ill- 
coined,  or  ill-chofen,  and  his  phrafe  unikil- 
fuUy  inverted. 

The 
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The  Lyrick  Poems  are  almoft  all  of  the 
light  and  airy  kind,  fuch  as  trip  lightly  and 
nimbly  along,  without  the  load  of  any  weighty 
^meaning,  Fromthefe,  however,  Hural  Ele- 
gance has  fbme  right  to  be  excepted.  I  once 
heard  it  praifed  by  a  very  learned  lady ;  and 
though  the  lines  are  irregular,  and  the  thoughts 
difFufed  with  too  much  verbofity,  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  to  contain  both  philofophical 
argument  and  poetical  fpirit- 

Of  the  reft  I  cannot  think  any  excellent  j 
the  Skylark  pleafes  me  beft^  which  has  how- 
ever more  of  the  epigi'am  than  of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  Pajioral  Balld 
demand  particular  notice.  I  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  it  is  paftoral ;  an  intelligent  reader, 
acquainted  with  the  fcenes  of  real  life,  fickcns 
at  the  mention  of  the  crook^  thepife,  the 
/beep,  and  the  kids,  which  it  is  not  i^eceflary 
to  bring  forward  to  notice,  for  tlie  poets 
art  is  fele6lion,  and  he  t>ught  to  fhew  the 
beauties  witliout  tlie  grofliiefs  of  the  coun- 
try life.  His  ftanza  feems  to  have  been 
chofen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  Defp^^^^b 

Shepherd. 

•  "^  In 
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In  the  firft  part  are  two  paflages,  to  which 
if  any  mind  denies  its  fympathy,  it  has  no 
acquaintance  with  love  or  nature : 

1  priz'd  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  plcas'd  me  before  5 

But  now  they  are  paft,  and  I  figh^ 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  more^ 

When  forc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forgo. 
What  anguifh  I  felt  in  my  heart ! 

Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  not  be  fb, 
"Twas  with  pain  that  fhe  faw  me  depart. 

She  gaz'd,  as  I  flowly  withdrew ; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  difccrn  1 
So  fweetly  fhe  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  (he  bade  me  return. 

In  the  fecond  this  paflage  has  its  prettinefs, 
though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former :  .     , 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair  -,  ' 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed; 

But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  fay  !twas  a  barbarous  deed-: 

For  he  ne'er  could  be  triie,  fhe  averr*d. 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young; 
And  I  lov*d  her  the  more,  when  I  heard 
:-:  Such  tendsfri^fs  fall  from  h^r  fohgue. 

^     Vol.  IV.  A  a  In 
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,  ... 

In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common 
places  of  amorous  poetry,  with  fome  addrefs: 

'Tis  his  with  mock  paffion  to  glow ; 

'Tis  his  in  fmooth  talcs  to  unfold. 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  fnow^ 

And  her  bofom,.  be  fure,  is  as  cold : 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  ftrain^ 
With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie  j 

How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain. 
Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than 
this  natural  ftrain  of  Hope  : 

Alas !  from  the  day  that  we  met. 
What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ? 

When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repofe. 

Yet  Time  may  diminifh  the  pain  : 
The  flower,  and  the  Ihrub,  and  the  tree* 

Which  I  reared  for  her  pleafure  in  vain. 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me» 

His  Levities  zxz  by  their  title  exempted 

from  the  Jeverities  of  criticifinj  yet  it  may 

'/\  ....  '  be 
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\»  i:^Q)iE^kQl,  in  ft,  ^w  wpr^s,  that  his  humour 
is  fometimes  grofs,  and  feldom  .i^ritely. 

Of  the  Moral  Poems  the  firft  is  the  Choice 
ofHercuks^  from  Xenophon.  The  numbers 
are  fmooth,  tiie  diftion  elegant,  and  •  the 
thoughts  juft ;  but  fomething  of  vigour  per- 
haps is  ftitl  ^o  be  wifhed,  which  it  might 
have  had  by '  breyiiy  and  compreflion.  His 
Fate  of  Delicacy  has  an  air  of  gaiety,  but  not 
a  very  pointed  general  moral.  His  blank 
verfes,  thofc  that  can  read  them  may  pro- 
bably find  to  be  like  the  blank  verfes  of  his 
neighbours.  Love  and  Honour  is  derived  from 
the  old  ballad,  Did  you  not  hear  of  a  Spanijh 
Lady^^l  wiih  it  well  enough  to  wifti  it  were 
in  rhyme* 

The  School^mijlrefs^  of  which  I  know  not 
what  claim  it  has  to  fland  among  the  Moral 
Works,  is  furely  the  moft  pleafing  of  Shen- 
ftone's  performances.  The  adoption  of  a 
particular  ftyle,  in  light  and  ftiort  compofi- 
tions,  contributes  much  to  the  increafe  of 
pleafure :  we  are  entertained  at  once  with 
two  imitations,  of  nature  in  the  fentiments, 
of  the. original  author  in  the  ftyle,  and  be- 

A  a  2  tween 
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tween  them  the  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual 
employment. 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shenftonc 
is  eafmefs  and  fimplicity;  his  general  dc- 
feft  is  want  of  comprehenfion  and  variety- 
Had  his  mind  been  better  ftored  with  know-^ 
ledge,  whether  he  could  have  been  great,  I 
know  not  5  he  could  certainly  have  beai 
agreeable. 
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'  I  ^HE  following  Life  was  written,  at 
-  JL  my  requeft,  by  a  gentleman  who  lia^ 
better  information  than  I  could  eafily  hai^ 
pbtained^  and  the  publick  will  per^iaps  wifli 
that  I  had  folicited  and  obtained,  moye  fuch" 
favours  from  hjm. 


*-->*..  \. 
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"  Dear  Sir,  *  ^ 

*^  In  confe^uence  of  our  different  conver-, 
fatibijs.  about *^authentick  riiaterials'  for  the* 
Life  of  Toungj^  I  fend  yqujthe  following  etc- 
tail.  It  is  not,  I  confefs,  immediately  iir 
the  line  of  my  jprafelTjpn  -,  J5urhaf4  indeed  ijs 
our  fate  at  the  bar,  if  we  may.  not  call  a  few 
iiours  now-and-tl^en  our  ownr  ".  '^ 

A  a  4  •  ■        Of 
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Of  great  men  fomething  njiuft  always  be 
faid  to  gratify  quriofity*  Of  the  great  author 
of-  the  Night  Thoughts  much  has  been  told 
of  which  there  never  could  have  been  proofs; 
and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to 
tell  that  of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble, 
might  have  beerj  procured. 

EDWARD  YOUNG  was  bom  at  Up- 
ham,  near  Winchefter,  in  Jjine  1681.  He 
was  the  fon  of  Edward  Young,  at  that  time 
Fellow  of  Winchefter  College  and  Re£tor  of 
Upham ;  who  was  the  fon  of  Jo.  Young  of 
Woodhay  in  Berkfhire,  fly  led  by  Wood  gen- 
tleman. In  September  1682  the  Poet's  father 
was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Gillingham 
Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  by  bifliop 
Ward.  On  the  childifhncfs  of  Ward,  his  duties 
were  ncgeffarily  performed  by  pthers.  Wc 
ieam.  ^om  Wood,  that,  at  a  yifitation  of 
Sprat,  July  the  1 2th,  |6?6,  the  Prebendary 
preached  a  Latin  fermon,  afterwards  publilh- 
cd,  with  which  the  Biihop  was  fo  pleafcd, 
that  he  told  the  Chapter  he  vms  concerned  to 
find  the  preacher  had  one  of  the  worft  pr^- 
b^nds  in  their  church.    In  confequencc  01 
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his  merit  and  reputation,  or  of  the  intereft 
of  Lord  Bradford  (to  whom,  1702,  he  dedi- 
cated two  volumes  of  fermons),  he  was> 
fbme  time  after,  appointed  chaplain  to  Kiiig 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  preferred  to  the 
deariry  of  Sarum.  Jacob,  who  wrote  in  1720, 
fays,  he  was  chaplain  iaud  ckrk  of  the  clofeft 
to  the  late  Queen,  who  honoured  lum  by' 
ftanding  godmotlier  to  the  Poet,  His  fel^ 
lowfhip  of  Winchefter  :he  refigncd  in  fayoyp 
of  one  M^.  Harris,  who  married  hb  only- 
daughter.  The  Deau  died  at  Sfirum,*  after  a 
ihort  illnefs,  in  1705,  in  the^  fixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  On  the  Sunday  after  his 
deceafe  Biftiop  Burnet  preached  at  the  ca^the- 
dral,  and  began  his  fermon  with  faying, 
^•'  'Death  has  been  of  late  walking  round 
us,  and  making  breach  upon-  breach  up-! 
on  us,  and  has  now  carried  away  the  head 
of  tliis  body  with  a  ftroke  >  dfo ;  that  he, 
whom  you  faw  a  week  ago  difti'ibuting 
^'  the  holy  myfteries,  is  now  laid  in  theduft,* 
But  he  ftill  lives  in  the  many  excellent  di- 
regions  he  has  left  w,  both  how  to  live 
and  how  to  die/' 

The 
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The  Dean  placed  his  foft  upon  the  foun- 
dation at  Windiefter  College^  where  he  had 
himlelf  been  educated.  At  this  fchool  Edward 
Young  remamed  till  the  eleftion  ^er  his 
eighteenth:  hirth-day,  the  period  at  which 
dioTeupon  the  foundation  are  fuperannuated. 
Whether  lie .  did  not  betray  his  abilities  early 
in  life,  or  his*mafters  had  not  Ikill  enough 
to  difcovcr^  in  their  pupil  any  marks  of  ge- 
luus^  foi*  whi<?h  he  merited  reward,  or  no  va- 
cancy at  Oxford  afforded  them  an  opportuni- 
ty to  beftow  upon  him  the  reward  provided 
for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham ;  certain 
it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford  fellowfhip  ouif  Poet 
did  not  fiiccced.  By  chance,  or  by  choice, 
New  College  does  not  number  among  its  Fel- 
lows him  who  wrote  the  Nfghi  T'bougbts. 

On  the  13th'  of  06lober,  1703,  he  was 
entered  an  Independent  Member  of  New  Col- 
lege, that-^hle-inight  live  at  little  expence  in 
the  Warden-'s  lodgings,  .who  was  a  particular 
friend  of diis. father,  .till he  ihould  be  quali- 
fjed  to  ftand  for  a  fellowfhip  at  All-fouls.  I^ 
a  few  months  the  warden  of  New  College 

died. 
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Aed.  He  then  removed  to  Corpus  College. 
The  P^dident  of  this  Society,  fv(xm  rtgar4 
alfb  for  his  father,  invited  him  tHther,  in 
order  to  leffen  his  academical  expences.  In 
1708,  h?  was  nominated  to  a  law  fellow0iip 
^t  All-fouls  by  Archbiftiop  Toiriifori,  into 

whofe  h^atds  it  came  by  devolution,— Such 
repeated  patronage,  while  it  juftiiies  Btin^fs 
praife  of  the  father,  reflects -cjejlit^n  tb«, 
conduft  of  the  fon.  The  naanner,  in  whi«j^ 
it  was  exerted  feems  to  prove  that  the  father 
did  not  leave  behind  hkn  mudi  wealth*  ^ 
>  ,    • »  •    ■  , 

On  the  23d  of  April,  17 14,  Young  took 
his  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Civil  Laws,  and 
his  Doftor's  degree  on  the  loth  of  June, 
17J9. 

Sopn  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  difco- 
yered,  it  is  faid,  an  inclination  to  take  pu- 
jpils.  Whether  he  ever  commenced  tutor,  is 
not  known*  ,  None  has  hitherto  boafted  to 
have  received  hi§  ac&demical  inftruftion  from 
the  author  of  the  Night  thoughts.  It  is  cer* 
tain  that  his  college  was  proud  of  him  no  lefs 
as  a  fcholar  than  as  a  poet  3  for,  in  1716, 
when  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington  Li- 
brary 
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brary  was  l^d,  two  years  after  he  had  taken 
his  Batchelor's  degree,  he  was  appointed  to 
ipeak  the  Latin  oration,  which  is  at  leaft 
pan.l;:Qlar  for  being  dedicated  in  Englifti  I'o 
the  Ladies  of  the  Codrington  Family.     To  jthefc 
he  fays,  that  "  he  was  unavoidably  flung 
into  a  fingularity,  by  being  obliged  to  write 
an  epiftle-dedicatory  void  of  common-place, 
and  fudh  ah  one  as  was  never  publifhed  be- 
fore by   any  author  whatever ; — that  tlus 
praiftice  iabfolved  them  from  any  obligation 
of  reading  what  was  prefented  to  them  ;— 
and  that  the  bookfeller  approved  of  it,  be- 
caufe  it  would  make  people  ftare,  wasab-* 
furd  enough,  and  perfeftly  right."    Of  this 
oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his  own 
edition  of  his  works ;  and  prefixed  to  an  edi- 
tion by  Curll  and  Tonfbn,  in  J  741,  is  a  let- 
ter from  Young  to  Curll  (if  Curll  may  be 
credited),  dated  December  the   9th,    i739> 
wherein  he  fays  he  l^s  not  leifure  to  review; 
what  he  formerly  wrote,  and  adds,  "  I  hsvc 
not  the  Epijile  to  Lord  Lanfdowne.    If  you 
will  take  my  advice,  I  would  have  you 
omit  that,  and  the  oration,  on  Codrington.' 
''  I  think  the  colle6tion  will  fell  better  with- 

•*  out  them." 

There 
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There  are  who  relate,  that,  when'  firft 
Young  found  himfelf  independent,  and  his 
own  mafter  at  AU-fbuls,  he  was  not  the 
ornament  to  religion  and  morality  which  be 
afterwards  became.  The  authority  of  his 
father,  indeed,  hadceafedby  his  death  1705; 
and  Young  was  certainly  not  afhamed  to  be 
patronized  by  the  infamous  Wharton,  But 
Wharton  befriended  in  Young,  perhaps,  the 
poet,  and  particularly  the  tragedian.  If 
virtuous  authors  muft  be  patronized  only 
by  virtuous  peers,  who  fhall  point  them 
out? 

Yet  Pope  is  laid  by  RufFhead  to  have  told 
Warburton,  that  "  Young  had  much  of  a 
Yublime  genius,  though  without  common 
feafe ;  fo  that  his  genius,  having  no  guide, 
was  perpetually  liable  to  degenerate  into  bom- 
baft.  This  made  him,  pafs  a  foolijh  youths 
the  Iport  of  peers  and  poets :  but  his  having 
a  very  good  heart  enabled  him  to  fupport 
the  clerical  chara6ter  when  he  affumed  it, 
firft  with  d^ehcy,  and  afterwards,  with  ho- 
nour/' 
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They  who  think  ill  of  Youngf  s^  moadity 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  be 
wrong ;  but  Tindal  could  not  err  in  his  opi- 
nion of  YoUng's  warmth  and  ability  in  the 
,cauie  of  religion*    Tindal  ufed    to    fpcnd 
much  of  his  time  at  AU-fouls.     "  The  other 
"  boys>"  iaid  the  atheLflr,  "  I  can  always 
*•  anfwer,  bccaufc  I  always  know  whence 
they  have  tlieir  arguments,  which  I  have 
read  an  hundred  times ;   but  that  fellow 
Young  is.  continually  peftering  me  with 
"  fomething  of  his  own."     After  all,  Tindal 
and  the  cenfurers  of  Yo;mg  may  be  recon- 
cileable.     Young  might,  for   two  or  three 
years,  have  tried  that  kind  of  life,  in  which 
his  natural  principles  would  not  fuffer  him  to 
wallow  long.     If  this  were  foy  he  has  left 
behind  him  not  only  his  evidence  in  favour 
of  virtue,  but  the  potent  tqftimony  of  experi- 
ence a^inft  vice. 

-Young  perhaps  afcribed  the  good  fortune 
of  Addifon  to  the  Poem  to  his  Majefiy,  pre- 
fented^  with  a  copy  of  verfes,  to  5omers; 
and  hoped  that  he  alfo  might  foar  to  wealth 
and  honours  on  wings  of  the  fame  kind-    His 

firft 
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firil  poetical  Hight  was  when  Queen  Anne 
caljcd  tip  to  the  H<>ufe  of  Lords  the  ions  x£ 
the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Aylefbury^ 
and  added,  in  one  day,  ten  others  to  the 
number  of  Peers,  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  one  at  leaft  oi  the  new  Lords,  he 
publifhed'  in  ijiz  An  Epijlle  to  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Lord  Lanfdowne.  In  this 
compofition  the  poet  pours  out  his  panegy^- 
rick  with  the  extravagance  of  a  young  mah, 
^who  thinks  his  prefent  ftock  of  wealth  wiU 
niever  be  exhaulled. 

The  poem  feejns  intended  alfo  to  reconcile 
tlie  publick  to  the  late  peace.  This  is  en- 
^deavoured  to  be  done  by  fhewing  that  men 
^e.flain  in  war^  and  that  in  peace  barvejis 
wave  J  and  commerce  fwells  her  fail.  If  this  be 
humanity,  it  is  not  politicks.  Another  pur- 
pofe  of  this  epiftle  appears  to  have  been,  to 
prepare  tl\c,  pubHck  for  the  reception  of  fome 
tragedy  6f ,  his  own.  His.  Lordihip's  pa- 
tronage, he  fays,  will  not  let  him  repent  bis 
pq/Jionfor  thefiage ; — and  the  particular  praife 
beftowed  on  Othello  and  Qroonoko  feems  to 
fhew  that  fome  fuch  chara^er  as  Zanga  was 
even  then  in  contemplation.  The  afFeftionate 

mention 
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mention  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harrifoft 
of  New  College,  at  the  dofe  of  this  poem,  is 
zn  inftance  of  Young*s  art,  which  difplayed 
itfelf  fo  fuUy  thirty  years  afterwards  in  the 
t'NJgbt  Tioughts^  of  maldfig  the  publick  a  par^ 
ty  In  his  private  Ibrrow* 

.  Should  juftice  call  upon  you  to  cctifuife 
this  poem,  it  ought  at  Icaft  to  be  rfemembered 
tfiat  he  did  not  infert  it  into  his  works  -,  and 
-that  in  the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  fete, 
he  advifcs  its  omiffion.  The  bookfeUers,  in 
the  late  Body  of  Englifh  Poetry,  fhould  have 
diftinguifhed  what  was  deliberately  rejefted 
by  the  refpe6live  authors.  .  This  I  fhall  be 
careful  to  do  with  regard  to  Young#  "  I 
"  think,  fays  he,  the  following  pieces  in 
"  fozit  volumes  to  be  the  moft  excufeaWe  of 
all  that  I  have  written  5  and  I  -  wifh  kfi 
apology  was  needful  for  thefe.  As  there  is 
no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  tha  pieces 
here  republifhed  I  have  revifed  and  cof- 
reded,  and  rendered  them  zs  ^.pardonabk 
as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do." — Shall  the 
gates  of  repentance  be  fkut  (m\j  againft  li- 
terary linners  ? 

a 
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Wlieii  Addifon  publiftied  Cato  ill  171 3, 
Young  had  the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a 
recommendatory  copy  of  verfes.  This  is 
6ne  of  the  pieces  which  the  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts  did  not  republlfh. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  Pdetn  on  the  Lafi 
Dajy  Addifon  did  not  return  Young^s  com- 
pliment;  but  The  Englipfrtan  of  Oclober  29, 
1713,  which  wa^  probably  written  by  Addi- 
fon, fpeaks  handfomely  of  this  poem.  The 
La/i  Day  was  publifhed  foon  after  the  peace. 
The  vice-chancellor's  imprimatur  (for  it  was 
firft  printed  at  Oxford)  is  dated  May  the 
19th,  1713.  From  the  Exordium  Young 
appears  to  have  fpent  fome  time  on  the  com- 
pofition  of  it.  While  other  bards  with  Bri^ 
tains  hero  Jet  their  fouls  on  fire  ^  he  draws,  he 
fays,  a  deeper  fcene.  Marlborough  had  been 
confidenjd  by  Britain  as  her  hero ;  but,  when 
the  Laft  Day  was  publifhed,  female  cabal 
had  blafted'  for  a  tinje  the  laurels  of  Blen- 
heim. This  poem  was  probably  finilhed  by 
Young  as  early  as  1710;  for  part  of  it  is 
printed  in  ^tTatler.  It  was  infcribed  to 
the  Queen,  in  a  dedication,  which,  for  fome 

Vol.  IV.  Bb  reafon. 
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reifon^  he  did  not  admit  into  his  works.  It 
tells  her,  that  his  only  title  to  the  great 
honour  he  now  does  himfelf  is  the  obligalioii 
he  formerly  received  from  her  royal  mdul- 
gence.  Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now 
known.  Young  is  faid  to  have  been  engag- 
ed at  a  fettled  ftipend  as  a  writer  for  the 
Court.  Yet  who  fhall  fay  this  with  certain- 
ty ?  In  all  modern  periods  c^  this  coun- 
try, the  writers  on  one  fide  have  been  re- 
gularly called  Hirelings,  and  <mi  tibe  other 
Patriots. 

Of  the  dedication,  however,  the  com- 
plexion is  clearly  political.  It  i|>eaks  in  the 
higheft  terms  of  the  late  peace  5— 4t  gives  her 
Majefty  praife  indeed  for  her  viftories,'  but 
fays  that  the  author  is  more  pleafed  to  fee 
her  rife  from  this  lower  world,  ibaring  above 
the  clouds,  paffing  the  firft  and  fecond 
heavens,  and  leaving  the  fixed  Jftars  behind 
her  J — ^nor  will  he  lofe  her  there,  but  ke^ 
her  ftiil  in  view  through  thfc  boundlcfs  4>^ces 
on  the  other  fide  of  Creation,  in  her  journey 
towards  eternal  blifs,  till  he  behold  the 
heaven  of  heavens  open,  and  angels  receiving. 

,knd  conveying  her  ftill  onward  from  the 

ftretch 
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ftfetdbi "of, Ms  imagination,  whichtire^  in'her 
puduit,  and  falls  back  again  to  carfli. 

< 

The  Queen  was  foon  called  away,  from 
this  lower  world,  to  a  place  where  human 
praife  or  human  flattery  are  of  Kttle  confe- 
quence.  If  Young  thought  the  dedicaticMi 
contained  only  the  praife  of  truth,  he  ftiouid 
.not  h&ve  omitted  it  in  his  works.  Was  he 
canfcious  of  th^  exa^eration  of  party  ?  Then 
he  ftiould  not  have  written  it.  The  poem 
itfelf  is  not  without  a  glance  to  pcfliticks, 
notwithfta^diitg  the  fubjeft.  The  cry  that 
the  church  was  in  danger,  had  not  yet  iub- 
fided.  The  Zj^  Z)/?y,  written  by  a  layman, 
was  much  approved  by  the  miniftry,  and 
their  friends. 

Before  the  C^ueen's  death,  ^c  Force  of 
Religion,  or  Vdnquijhed  Love\  was  fent  into 
the  world.  This  poem  is  fqunded  on  the 
execution  of  Lady'  Jane  Gray  and  her  hut- 
band  Lord  Guildford  in  1 554 — a  ftory  chofeu 
for  the  fubjeft  of  a  tragedy  by  Edmimd 
Smith,  and  wrought  into  a  tragedy  by  Rowe. 
The  dedication  of  it  to  the  countefs  of  SaliA 
Iwiry  does  nc^  appear  in  his  own  edition.  iSk. 

B  b  2         •  hopes 
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hopes  ^  it  may  be  fome  excufe  for  his  pre- 
fumption  that  the  ftory  could  not  have  been 
read  witliout  thoughts  of  the  Countefs  of 
Salifbury,  though  it  had  been  dedicated  to 
another.     **  To  behold,"   he  proceeds,  *•  a 

*  pcrfon  only  virtuous,  ftirs  in  us  a  piTident 

*  regret ;  to  behold  a  perfon  only  amiable  to 
^  the  fight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  in- 

*  dignationj    but  to  turn  our  eyes  on  a 
'  Countefs  of  Sahlbury,  gives  us  pleafurc 

*  and  improvement ;  it  worky  a  fort  ef  mi- 

*  racle,  oecafions  the  biafs  of  our  nature  to 

*  fall  off  from  fin,   and   makes  pur  very 

*  lenfes  and  affeflions  converts  to  our  reli- 

*  gion,  and  promoters  of  our  duty."    His 
.flattery  was  as  ready  for  the  other  fex  as  for 

ours,  and  was  at  leaft  as  well  adapted- 


'^^  Auguft  the  27th,  17 143,  *  Pope  writes  to 
his  friei^  Jervas,  that  he  is  juft  arrived  from 

.Oxford — that  every  one  was  much  concern- 
ed for  the  Queen's  death,  but  that  no  panc- 

,  gyricks  were  ready  yet  for  the  King.    No-  ^ 

.thing  like  friendfhip  had  yet  taken  place 
between  Pope  and  Young;  for,  foon  after 
the  event  which  Pope  mentions,  Young  "^^ 

flifhed  a  poem  on  the  late  Queen's  death,,  and 
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his  Majefly's  acceflion  to  the  throne.  It  is 
infcribecl  to  Addifon,  then  fecretary  to  the 
Lords  Juftices.  Whatever  was  the  obliga- 
tion which  he  had  formerly  received  from 
•Anne,  the  poet  appears  to  aim  at  ibmething 
%>f  the  fame  fort  from  George.  Of  the  poem 
the  intention  feems  to  have  been,  to  fhew 
that  he  had  the  fame  extravagant  ftrain  of 
*  praife  for  a  King  as  for  a  Queen.  To  dif- 
cover,  at  the  very  outfet  of  a  foreigner's 
reign,  that  the  Gods  blefs  his  new  fubjefts 
in  fuch  a  King,  is  fomething  more  than  praife'. 
Neither  was  this  deemed  one  of  his  exciifeable 
pieces:    We  do  not  find  it  in  his  works. 

Young's  father  had  been  weU  acquainted 
with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  the  firft  wife  c4 
Thomas  Wharton,  Efq;  afterwards  Mar- 
quis of  Wharton— a  Lady  celebrated  for 
her  poetical  talents  by  Burnet  and  by  Wallen 
To  tlie  Dean  of  Sarum  s  vifitation  fermon, 
already  mentioned,  were  added  fome  copies 
of  verfes  "  by  that  excellent  poetefs  Mrs; 
^'  Anne  Whartdn,"  upon  its  being  tranflat- 
edinto  EngUfli,  at  the  inftance  of  Waljer, 
by  Atwood.  Wharton,  after  he  became- en- 
nobled, did  not  drop  the  fon  of  his  oM 
friend.    In  him,  durmg  the.fhort  time  he 

B  b  3  livedo 
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lived,  Young  foiind  a  patron,  and  in  hi^  &S^ 
(oiatc  defccndant  a  friend  and  a  companion. 
The  Marquis  died  in  April  1 7 1 5*  The  be- 
ginning of  the  hext  year  the  young  Marqui? 
fqt.out  iqpon  his  travels,  from  which  he  re- 
turned in  ahout  a  twelvemonth.  The  bcT 
ginning  of  1717  carried  hkn  to  Ireland  5 
where,  fays  the  Biographk,  *^  on  the  fcorc 
^  of  his  extraordinary  qualities,  he  h^  the 
**  honour  dong  him  of  being  adinittei 
"  though  im4er  age,  to  tal^e  his  f^qt  in  th? 
^^^  Hpufeoflfprds." 

With  thiS:  iii^ppy  ch^raftej  we  migbt 
have  prefumed,  almoft  without  evidence,  that 
VoungwcrA  to  Ifehnd.  From  his  Letter 
to  RkhsifcHbii  on  Original  Compojiiion,  It  is 
cleat  he  was,  at  fome  period  of  his  Kfe,  in 
that  country.  *^  I  remember,"  fays  he,  m 
that  Letter,  fpeaking  of  Swift,  ^'  as  I  and 
r"  others  were  taking  with  him  an  evening 
*^  walk,-  about  a  mile  out  of  Dublin,  he  ftopt 
'?  fhort ;  we  paffed  on ;  but,  perceiving  h^ 
^*  did  not  fbllbw  us,  I  went  back,  and  found 
V  hkn  fixed  as  a  ftatue,  and  earneftly  gazing 
^*  u|mard  at  a  nobk  elm,  which  in  its  up- 
**  permed  branches  was  much  withered  and 

^«  decayecJ' 
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"  decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  faid,  *'  I  fhall 
*^  be  like  that  tree,  I  Ihall  die  at  top."— A 
note  from  Wharton,  among  Swift's  Letters, 
dearly  fhews  that  this  vifit  to  Ireland  was 
paid  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  gcnng 
thither  with  his  avowed  friend  and  patron. 

From  l}>e  Englijhman  it  appears,  that  a 
tragedy  by  Young  was  in  the  theatre  fo  ear- 
ly as  171 3  ;  yet  Bu^ii  was  not  brmight  up- 
on Drury-Lane  St^e  till  17 19.  ^  It  was  in* 
fcrihcd  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftk,  '^  hecaufe 
•^  the  late  inftances  he  had  received  of  his 
Grace's  undeferved  and  uncommon  favour, 
in.  an  afiair  of  feme  confequmce,  foreign 
to  the  theatre,  had  taken  from  him .  the 
jtfivilegc  of  chufing  a  patnm.**    The  De- 
dication he  afterwards  fupprefled.— This  was 
followed  in  the  year  \J^\  hy  The  Revenge . 
'  Left  at  liberty  now  to  chufe  his  patron,  he 
-  dedicated  this  famous  tragedy  to  the  Duke  of 
'  Wharton,     ^^  Your  Grace,"  fays  the  Dedi- 
cation, "  has  been  pleafed  to  m$ke  yourfelf 
**  acceflfaiy  to  the  following  fcenes,  not  only 
by  fuggefting  the  moft  beautiful  incident 
•*  in  them,  but  t^  making  all  poflible  provi- 
«*i  fidnfor^hg  fucceft  of  the  whole." 

B  b  4  That 
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That  his  Grace  ftiould  have  fuggefted  the 
incident  to  which  he  alludes,  whatever  that 
incident  be,  is  not  unlikely.  The  laft  men- 
tal exertion  of  the  unhappy  fuperannuatcd 
young,  man,  in  his  quarters  at  Lerida  in 
Spain,  was  fome  fcenes  of  a  tragedy  on  the 
ftory  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

Dryden  dedicated  Marriage  a  la  Mode  to 
Wharton's  infamous  relation  Rochefter; 
whom  he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  de- 
fender of  his  poetry,  but  as  the  promoter  of 
his  fortune.  Young  concludes  his  addrefs  to 
Wharton  thus—'*  My  prefent  fortune  is  his 
*V  bounty,  and  my  future  his  cai'e  j  which  I 
"  will  venture  to  fay  will  be  always  remem- 
"  bered  to  his  honour,  finge  he,  I  know,  in- 
tended Jois  generofity  as  an  encouragement 
to  merit,  though,  through  hjs  very  p^- 
doi^able  partiality  tp  pne  who  bears  him 
'*  fp  fincere  a  duty  and  reipeft,  I  happen  to 
"  receive  the  benefit  of  it/'  That  he  ever 
had  fuch  a  patron  as  Wharton,  Young  took 
all  the  pain?  in  his  power  to  conceal  from  the 
world,  by  excluding  this  Dedication  from  his 
works,    He  ihould  have  renumbered,  that 
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he  at  the  fame  time  concealed  his  obligation 
to  Wharton  for  the  moji  bea^iful  incident  in 
what  is  furely  not  his  leaft  beautiful  compo- 
fition.  The  paffage  juft  quoted  is,  in  a  poem 
afterwards  addrefied  to  Walpole,  literally 
copied; 

Be  this  thy  partial  fmile'from  cenfure  free ; 
'Twas  meant  for  nlerit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

While  Young,  who,  in  his  Love  of  Fame ^ 
complains  grievoufly  how  often  dedications 
^wajh  an  JEthiopian  white ^  was  painting  an 
amiable  Duke  of  Wharton  in  perifliabic 
profe,  Pope  was  perhaps  beginning  to  de* 
fcribe  Xh&fcorn  and  wonder  of  his  days  in  laff-t 
jng  verfe. 

To  the  patronage  of  fuch  a  charafter,  had 
Young  ftudied  men  as  much  as  Pope,  he 
would  have  known  how  little  to  have  truft- 
ed.  Young,  however,  was  certainly  indebt- 
ed to  it  for  fom^hing  material;  and  his 
Grace*s  regard  for  Young,  added  to  his  Luji 
of  Praife^  procured  to  All-fouls  College  a 
donation,  which  is  not  forgotten  by  the  De- 
dication of  The  Revenge. 

It 
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It  mil  furprizc  you  to  fee  me  cite  fecond 
'Atkxnir,  Cafe  136,  Stiles  verjus  the  Attorn^ 
General,  14  March  1740,  as  authority  for 
the  Life  of  a  Poet.     But'Bibgraphers  do  not 
always  find  fuch  certain  guides  as  the  oaths 
of  tlipfe  they  record.    Chancellor  Hardwicke 
was ,  to   <ktQrpaine  whether   two  annuities 
granted  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton  to  Young 
,werc  for  l§gal  (jonfidorations^    The  firft  was 
:4at€d  the   24th  of  March,  171 9,   and  ac- 
-counted  for  his  Grace's  bounty  in  a  ftyle 
princely  aifid  ccwnmcndable,  if  not  legal— 
ccrifH^ing  that  the  publick.  good  is  a4- 
Vanted  by  the  encouragement  of  kaming 
^^  and  the  polite  arts,    and  being  pleafed 
"  therein  with  the  attempts  of  Dr.  Young, 
"^  in  cdnftdferatidn  thereof,  and  of  the' love 
M  he  bairej  him,  &c."     The  fecond  was  dated 
the  iQth  of,^  July,    1722.     Young„  oft  lus 
"fcxaminationi,  iworc  that  he  quitted  the  Exe- 
ter family^  snd  refufed' a»  annuity  of  loo/. 
which  had  bfeen  offered  him'fofr  his  life,  if  he 
would  continue  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  upon 
-the  preffirig&licrtationsof  the  Duke  <^  Whar- 
ton, and  his  Grace's  affortocsea,  of  prodding 
for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner.    It 
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alio  appearecT  that  the  Duke  had  given  him  a 
bond  for  60a/.  dated  the  15th  of  March, 
1721,  in  c<mfidei-atiori  of  his  taking  fevcrai 
joumies,  and  being  at  great  expences,  in  or- 
der to  be  chofoi  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Comrnons  at  the  Duke's  defire,  -aid  in  con- 
fideration  of  his  not  taking  two  livings  of 
aoo./-  and  400^/.  in  the  gift  of  AU-^ftwids  Col- 
lege, .on  his  Grater's  promifes  of  ferving  and 
advancing  him  in  the  world, 

.  Thiis  attempt  to  ,get  into  Parliament  was 

9t.  Cirehcefter,  where  Yofung  flood  a  ccmteft^ 

* 

tA^ol&B:iQn^    His  Grace  difcovered  in  ^  him 
taienti  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry.  Nor 
^as  lids  judgement  wrong.    Youngs  after  he 
took  oidefs,  became  a .  very  popular  preacher, 
md  wa?  much  followed  for  the  grace  and  ani- 
.msitioii  of  his  delivery.    By  his  oratoric^^l 
taknts  he  was  once  in  his  life,  according  to 
the  Biographia,  deferted.     As  he  was  preach- 
ing in  his  turn  at  St.  James's,  he  plainly 
prceived  it  was:  out  of  his  power  to  command 
the  attention  of  his  audience*  *  Tliis  fo  affect- 
ed tlie  feeliftgs  of  the  preacher,  that^  he  fat 
back  in  the  pulpit^  and  burfV  into  tears<— Biit 
tQ  purfue  his  .pdbli^ 
-  '  In 
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In  1719  he  lamented  the  dea^  of  Addi- 
fon„  in  a  Letter  addrefled  to  their  common 
friend  Tickell,  For  the  fecret  hiftory  of  the 
-following  lines,  if  they  contain  any,  it  is  now 
vaintofeek.:  . 

In  joy  oncejoifCi^  in  for  row,  now,  for  years— 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
..   TipkcU^  accept  this  vcrfe>  thy  mournful  due. 

•  < 

In  1 7 1 9  appeared  a  Parapbrafe  on  Part  of 
the  Book  nf  Job.  .  Parker^  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated^ had  not  Jong,  by  mean?  of  the  feals, 
been  qualified  for  a  patron.  Of  this  work 
the  author'^  opinion  may  he  gathered  frcMB 
his  Letter  to  Curll :  "  You  feem,  in  the  Col^ 
,"  leflion  you  propofe,  to  have  omitted  what 
*'  I  think  may  claim  the  firft  plac?  in  it; 
*'  I  mean  a.  Tranjlation  from  Part  of  Job, 
^'':  printed,  by  Mr.  Tonfpn/'  The  Dcdica^ 
.tion,  which  was  only  fufFered  to  appear  m 
Tonfon's  edition,  ^hik  it  fpcaks  of  his  pre- 
fent  retirement,,  feems  to  make  an  unufud 
ftruggle  to  efcape  from  retirement.  It  is  a^** 
dreffed,  in  no  common  drain  of  flattery,  to  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  of  whom  he;  clearly  appears 

to  have  had  no  kind  of  knowledge* 

Oi 
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Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  dif- 
ficult  to  fix  the  dates  without  the  afliftance 
of  firft  editions,  which,  as  you  had  occafion 
to  obfervc  in  the  Life  of  Dryden,  are  with 
difficulty  found.  We  muft  then  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Poems,  to  find  when  they  were 
written.  For  thefe  internal  notes  of  time 
we  fliould  not  have  referred  in  vain.  The 
firft  Satire  laments  that  ^'  Guilt's  chief  foe  in 
Addifon  is  fled  s"  and  the  fecond,  addreffing 
himfelf,  alks. 

Is  thy  ambition  fweating  for  a  rhyme. 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 
A  fool  2X  forty  is  a  fool  indeecj* 

The  Satires  were  originally  published  fepa- 
rately  in  folio,  and  thefe  pafTages  fix  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  firft  to  about  1725,  the  time 
at  which  it  came  out.  As  Young  fcldom 
fuffered  his  pen  to  dry,  after  he  had  once 
dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  conclude  that 
he  began  his  Satires  foon  after  he  had  writ- 
ten the  Paraphrafe  on  Job.  The  laft  was  cer- 
tainly finifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
17265  for  in  December  1725  the  King,  in 
his  paflage  from  Hclvoetfluys,  efcaped  with 

great 
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great  difficulty  from  a  ftorm  by  landing  at 
jR.ye ;  ^d  iht  condui&on  of  the  Satire  tarns 
the  eicape  into  a  miracle,  in  fuch  an  en- 
conjiiaftick  ftraia  of  compliment  as  poetry  too 
often  feeks  to  pay  to  royalty.  From  the  fixtii 
of  thefe  poems  we  learn, 

Midft  empire's  chants,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Glow'd  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art : 

iince  the  grateful  poet  tells  us  in  the  next 
couplet. 

Her  favour  is  diffused  to  that  degree, 
Excefs  of  gopdnefs !  k  has  dawn'd  on  me« 

Of  the  nature  of  this  favour  we  muft  now 
reft  contented  in  ignorance.  The  fifth  Satire, 
on  Womeriy  was  not' publifhed  till  1727;  and 
the  fixth  not  till  1728. 

To  thefe  Poems,  when  he  gathered  them 
into  one  publication  under  the  title  of  lihe 
Univerfal  FaJJion^  he  prefixed  a  Preface,  in 
which  he  obferves,  that  "  no  man  can  con- 
verfe  much  in  the  world  but,  at  what  he 
meets  with,  he  muft  either  be  infenfible  or 
"  grieve,  or  be  angry  or  finile.  Now  to 
^^  finile  at  it^  and  tura  it  into  ridicule,"  adds 

he. 
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he,  "  I  think  moft  eligibfc,  as  it  hurts  our- 
felves  kaft,  and  gives  vice  kad  folly  the 
greateft  offence.— Laughing  at  the  milcon-* 
du£t  of  the  world,  will^  in  a  gteat  mea- 
fure,  eafe  us  of  any  more  difagreeafale  paC- 
iion  about  it.  One  pailion  is  more  dfecr 
tually  drivrai  out  by  another  tiian  by  rea- 
fon;  whatever  fomc  tekch."  So  wrote, 
and  fo  of  courfe  thought  the  Kirely  and  witty 
Satirift  at  the  grave  age  of  alnioft  fifty,  who, 
many  years  earher  in  life,  wrote  the  Lafl 
Day.  After  all.  Swift  pronounced  of  thcfe 
Satii'es,  that  they  (hould  rithcr  have  been 
more  angry,  or  more  merry.  Is  it  not  fome- 
what  fmgular  that  Young  preferved,  with- 
out  any  palliation,  this  Preface,  fo  bluntly 
decifive  in  favour  of  laughing  Bt  the  world, 
in  the  fame  colle6lion  of  his  works  which 
contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy  Night 
Thoughts  ? 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  Preface  he  i^lics 
Plato's  beautiful  fable  of  the  Birth  of  Love  tQ 
modem  poetry,  with  the  addition,  "  that 
^'  Poetry,  like  Love,  is  a  little  fubje£b  to 
'•  bUndneis,  which  makes  her  miftako  her 
"  way  to  preferments  and  honours;  and 
I  "  that 
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"  that    Ihe    retains'  a    dutiful    admiiaticai 
"  of  lier  father's  family  5    but  divides  her 
*'  favours,    anid  generally    lives    with   her 
^^  mother's  relations*"     Poetry,   it  is  true, 
did  not  lead  Yotjuag  to  preferments  or  ta 
honours  j  but  was  there  not  fomething  likef 
blindnefs  fometimes  in  the  flattery  which  he 
forced  her,  and  her  lifter  Profe,  to  utter? 
He  alwiiys,   indeed^  made  )ier  entertain  a 
moft  dutiful  admiration  of  riches  j  but  fure- 
ly  Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poetay, 
had  no   connexion  with   her  whom  Plato 
makes  the  mother  of  Love.     The  frequent 
bounties  his  gratitude  records,  and  the  for- 
tune he  left  behind  him,  clearly  fhow  that 
he  could  not  complain  of  being  related  to 
Poverty.     By  T'be  Univerfal  Pajjim  he  ac- 
quired no  vulgar  fortune,  more  thaft  three 
thoufalhd  pounds.     A  fum  not  much  lefs 
had  already  been  fwallowed  up  in  tlie  South- 
Sea.     For  this  lofs  he  took  the  vengeance  of 
an  author.    His  Mufe  makes  poetical  ufc 
fnore  than  once  of  a  South-Sea  Dream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  m  his  Manu- 
jlcript  Anecdotes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
RawIinfoTiy  that  Young,  upon  the  publica- 
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the.  Dulie  of  Gf^fW  two  $I\q^^in4  pou|^<, 
and  th^tj ,  vfkm  P?Je  pl  hjs  Ir#i|^3  ej(d4iple4, 

was  the  bpft  bargain. he  merxm^^'in his  Uf«^ 
for  the  |K>«!tn  was  worth  fouif  tibou&jul*    '  r 

This  Aory  may  be  trtie  j  but  it  feems  to 
have  been  raifed  from  the  two  anfwers  of 
Lord  Burghley  and  Sir  Philip  Sjdn^y  in 
Sj>enfer's  Life* 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Craf^ 
ton  is  laid  to  have  fent  hinj  a  humai^  fkul^ 
with  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  proper  lamp  *• 

After  infcribing  his  Satires,  not  in  the  hope 
of  not  finding  preferments  and  honours,  t& 
the  DuKe  of  Dorfet,  Mr.  Dodington,  Mr. 
Spencer  Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth  Otunsiein, 
and  Sir  Robert  Wajpole,  l^te  retunis  to  plsup 
panegyric.  In- 1726  he  addrefled  a  poem  %6> 
Shr  Robert  Walpole,  o^  wbif  1>  the  tjtle,  fkf  ^ 
Inftalmentj  fufficiently  explains  the  intention. 
If  Young  was  a  r^ady  c4pbf  a|or,  he  d^  not 

*  Spencc, 

Vol.  IV,  C  c     .  endeavour. 
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•  » 

endeavour,  or  did  not  choofe,  to  be  a  lafting 
.one.  I'bi  Injialment  is  among  the  pieces  he 
did  not  admit  into  the  numl^r  of  his  excuje- 
itik  wfifings.  Yet  it  contains  a  couplet  wlach 
pretends  to  pant  after  the  power  pf  beftow- 
ing  immortality : 

Oh  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  th«mc. 
In  deep  Eternity  to  launch  thy  name ! 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  feems  to 
have  been  continued,  poflibly  increafed,  in 
this.    Whatever  it  was,  the  poet  thought  he 

deferved  it  ^ — for  he  was  not  afhamed  to  ac- 

« 

tcriowledge  what,  without  his  acknowledge- 
ment,, would  now  perhaps  never  have  been 
known;  

<My  breafty  O  Walpole,  glows  with  gratefut  fipc. 
.The  ftreams  of  royal  bounty,  turn'd  by  thee,. 
Rcfrcfti  the  dry  domains  of  poefy. 

'If  the  purity  of  modern  patriotifm  tenti 
Young  apenfioner,  it  muft  at  leaft  be  con^ 
fefled  he  was  a  grateful  one. 

"  The  refgA'  of  the  new  monarch  was  ulhef- 
cd  in  by  Young  with  Ocean^  an  Ode.  The 
hint  of  it  was  tafcen  from  the  rcyyal  fpeech,. 
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which  recomm^ided  the  increale  tod  en- 
couragement of  the  feanien ;  that  they  might 
be  invited^  rathe f  than  cotnpelled  by  force  and 
'violence J  to  enter  into  thefervice  6f  their  coim^ 
try ;— a  plaA  which  humanity  mtift  lament 
that  policy  has  not  even  yet  been  able,  oi* 
willing,  to  carry  into  execution.  Prefixed 
to  the  ori^nal  publication  were  an  Ode  to 
the  Kingy  Pater  P atria y  and  an  Effay  on 
Lyrick  Poetry.  It  is  but  jufHce  to  tbnfefs, 
that  he  pfeferved  neither  of  theiti  i  and  that 
the  ode  itfelf.  Which  in  the  firft  edition,  and 
in  the  laft,  confifts  of  feventy-threel  ftanzas, 
in  the  author's  own  edition  is  reduced  t6 
forty-nine.  Among  the  omitted  paffages  is( 
a  Wijhy  that  concluded  thd  poenl,  whifch  few 
would  have  fuljpefted  Young  of  forming,  and 
of  wliich  few,  after  having  formed  it,  would 
confefs  their  fliame  by  fuppreffioni 

it  is  whimfical  that  he,  who  was  fooh  to' 
bid  adieu  to  rhyme,  fhould  fix  upon  a  mea- 
fure  ill  which  rhyme  abounds  even  to  fatiety; 
Of  this  he  faidj  in  his  Ejjay  on  Lytick  Poetry i 
prdixed  to  the  Pdem,  "  For  the  mote  har-- 
t'  ntony  likewife  I  chofe  the  frequent  return 
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"  pf  rfifmci,  which  Idid  me  under  great  dif- 
'^  ficulties.  But  difficulties,  overcome,  g^ve 
^  grace  and  pleaAire*  Nor  c«i  I  acc<mnt 
**  for  the  pkafure  of  rhyme  in  general  (o( 
*^  which  the  modems  are  too  fond)  but  from 
"  this  truth."  But  the  moderns  furelyde- 
ferve  not  much  cenfure  for  their  fondnefs  of 
what,  by  his  own  confeffion,  affords  pka- 
fure>  and  abounds  in  harmony. 

About  this  time  he  entered  into  Orders ; 
md  in  April  1728,  foon  after  he  put  <mi  Ae 
gown,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George 
the  Second. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Brotberiy  which  was 

already  in  rehearfal,  he  iinmediatdy  wth- 

drew  from  the  ftage.     The  managers  rcfign- 

ed  it  with  feme  »luftance  .to  the  delicacy  of 

the  new  clergyman.     The  Epilogue  to  Tl^ 

Brothers,  the  orily  append^gb,  to  any  of  his 

three  plays  which  he  added  himfelf,  is,  I  ^^ 

licw,  tlie  only  one  of  tlie  kind.    He  coU^  it 

an  hijicrical  Epilogue.  :  Finding  .tb^t  G*^'^^ 

drtadful  chfe  bis  narrow  fcenedfnied,.  fee,  Jft  ^ 

manner,  continues  the  tragody  ia.the  £f^ 

logue, 
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ioguc,  and  relates  how  Rome  revenged  the 
jhade  of  Demetrius,  and  |>umfhed  Perfeus 
for  this  nighfs  deed. 

Of  tHs  change  of  profeffion  fbmething  is 
told  by  the  biographer  of  Pope,  which  places 
the  cafinefs  and  fimplkity  of  Young  in  a  fin- 
gnlar  light.  When  he  determined  on  Orders, 
he  did  not  addrefs  himfelf  to  Sherlock,  ta 
Atterbury,  or  to  Hare,  for  the  bcft  inftruc- 
tions  in  Theology,  but  to  Pope  5  who,  in  a 
youthful  frolick,  advifed  the  diligent  perufal 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  With  this  treafiire 
Young  retired  from  interruption  to  an  ob- 
fcure  place  in  the  fuburbs.  His  poetical  guide 
togodlinefe  hearing  nothing  of  him  during 
half  a  year,  and  apprdiending  he  might  have 
carried  the  jeft  too  far,  fought  after  him,  and 
found  him  juift  in  time  to  prevent  what  RuiF- 
head  csXh  an  irretrievable  derangements 

That  attachment  to  his  favotrrite  ftudy 
which  made  him  think  a  poet  .the  foreft 
guide  in  his  new  profeffion,  left  liim  little 
doubt  whether  poetry  was  the  fureft  path  to 
its  honours  and  preferments.  -  Not  long  in- 
deed after  iie  took  Orders,  he  publifhed  in 

C  c  3  profe^ 
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prpfe^  A  true  EJiimate  of  Human  Life^  dedi-r 
fated,  notwithftanding  the  Latin  quotatiom 
with  which  it  abounds,  to  the  Queen ;  and 
a  fermon  preached  l>efore  the  Houfc  of  Com- 
mons,  1729,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Ring 
fCharles,  intituled  An  Apology  for  Princes,  ox 
tke  Reverence  due  to  Government.  But  his  old 
friends  the  Mufes  were  not  forgotten.  In 
^730  he  fent  ii}to  the  yior\d  Iv^erium  Pelagic 
ft  Nav(il  Lyric y  written  in  Imitation  of  Pin- 
^ars  spirit,  occafioned  by  His  Majejiys  Return 
from  Hanover y  September  1729,  4i^d  the  fuc- 
€eedinff  Peace.  It  is  infcribed  to  the  Duke  of 
jChandog.  In  the  Preface  we  are  told,  that 
the  Ode  is  the  moft  fpirited  kind  of  Poetry, 
and  |liat  the  Pindaric  is  the  moft  Ipirite^ 
kipd  of  Ofje-  5'  This  I  fpeak,"  hp  adds, 
*^  at  my  own  very  great  peril.  But  trutli 
^*  has  an  eternal  title  to  our  fonfeffion, 
^^  though  we  are  fure  to  fuffer  by  it."  Let 
\\  not  be  forgotten  that  tliis  was  one  of  his 
pieces  which  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts 
deliberately  refufed  to  own. 

Not  Ipng  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  he 
publiftied  two  Epiftles  to  Pope,  concerning 
t^f  Authors  of  the  Age,  .1730.     Of  thefe 

poems 
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poems  one  occafioa.feems  to  have,  been  an  ap- 
prehenlion  left,  from  the  livelinefs.  of  his 
fatires,  he  fhould  not  be  deemed  fufficiently 
ferious  for  promotion  in  the  Church- 


* .     ' 


Irt  July  1730  he  was  prefentedby  his  Col- 
lege to  the  re6lory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertford- 
fliire.  In  April  1732  he  married  Lady  Eli^ 
zabeth  Lee,  daughter  of 'the  Earl  of  Litch-^ 
field,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  His  con- 
nexion with  this  Lady  arofe  from  liis- fathers 
acquaintance,  already  mentioned,  with  Lady 
Ann  *  Wharton,  who  was  coheirefs  of  Sir 
Henry  L^e  of  Ditchley  in  OxforcHhine. 

*  We  may  naturally  conclude  that  he  now 
gave  himfelf  up  in  fome  meafure  to  the  com- 

■ 

forts  of  his  new  connexion,  and  to  the^exr 
pedlatibns  of  that  preferment  which  he 
thought  due  to  his  poetical  talents,  or,  at 
leiift, :  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  fe 
frequently  been  exerted. 

The  next  produflion  of  his  Mufe  was  7^^ 
Sea-piece y  in  two  odes- 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  caljed 
an  Extempore  Epigram  on  Voltsdres    who, 

C  C  4  whm 
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« 

i^en  he  Wss  in  England,  iridjdUled,  in  the 
tompany  of  the  jealous  Englifji  poet,  MUtptfi 
^cgory  6f"  !Sih  and  Deafb-^ 

You  are  fo  witty,  profligate  and  thin. 

At  oacc  we  think  thice  Miltcin,  Dtath,  and  Sin, 

From  a  paflage  in.  the  poetical  DecUcatipn  of 
his  Sen^ece  to  Volt^re>  it  feems  that  his 
extemporaneous  reproof  (if  it  muft  be  cx» 
^mppuaneow),  for  what  few  will  now  af^ 
firni;  Voltaire  to  have  cl?fervcd  any  reproof^ 
was  fptnething  longer  than  «  diitichi  and 
ibmething  ixipre  gwt}e  than  this  diltich. 

Jfo  .ftrangcr,  Sirj  though  born  m  foreign  cHmw* 
,     On  D^jr/J?/  downs,  when  Milton's  p^ge^ 
With  Siin  and  Death  provok'd  thy  rage. 
Thy  ,rage  provok'd,   who  footh'd  with  ^enflc 
*^  •    '  'ritymesf  *   ' 

BsflDbrJk4ov>ns  he  pTobaMy  nvpaitt  Mr. 
Podington's  feat.  In  Pitt's  Poems  is  At 
Epijile  to.  Dr.  Edward  Toung^  at  Eafihury  in 
X)orfetJhirey  on  the  Review  at  Sarum^  'iy2%^ 

While  with  your  Dodington  retir'd  you  fit> 
Charin'ii  with  his  flowing  Burgundy  and  wit,  &c. 


In 
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In  1734  Ue  publillied  I'he  foreign  Addrefs^ 
occafioned  by  the  Britijh  Fleet  and  the  Pojiure 
0f  Affairs,  Written  in  the  Character  of  a 
Sailor,  This  Ode  confifted  of  forty-five 
ftanz^as.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  author's 
four  volumes,  and  the  editors  of  the  two  fub- 
fequent  volumes  have,  for  once,  followed 
the  decifion  of  the  ^luthor.  Of  all  the  pieces 
which  Young  condemned  as  inexcufeable, 
this  alone  has  dfcaped  that  pofthumous  infcr- 
tion,  which,  in  truth,  it  little  merited.  He 
now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of 
overtaking  Pindar,  and  perhaps  to  have 
thought  of  turning  his  ambition  to  Ibme  ori- 
ginal Ipecies  of  poetry.  This  poem  con- 
cludes with  a  formal  f aiewell  to  Ode : 

My  fliell  which  Clio  gave,  which  Kings  applaud^ 
Which  Europe's  bleeding  genius  call'd  abroad. 
Adieu ! 

« 

In  a  fpecies  of  poetry  altogether  his  own  hef 
next  tried  liis  fkill,  and  fucceeded. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  in  1740.  She 
wasr  foon  followed  by  aft  amiable  daughter, 
the  child  of  her  former  hufband,  who  was 

8  juft 
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juft  married  to  Mr.  Temple,  fon  of  Lord 
Palmerfton.  Mr.  Temple  did  not  long  re- 
inainaftei'  his  wife*.  How  fuddenly  their 
deaths  happened,  and  how  nearly  together, 
none  who  has  read  the  Night  "Thoughts  (and 
who  has  not  read  them?)  needs  to  be  in- 
formed. 

Iikfatiate  Archer !  could  not  one  fufficc  ? 
Thy  fliafc  flew  thrice ;  and  thrice  my  peace 

was  flain :- 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  mooa  had  fiird  her 

horn. 

^     •  -  -  ■       • 

To  the  ibrrow Young  felt  at  his  loflfeswe 
are  indebted  for  tKefe  poems.  There  is  a 
pleaflire  fure  in  fadnefs  which  mourners  only 
know.  Of  thefe  poems  the-tteee  or  four 
firft  have  been  perufed  perhaps  more  eagerly, 
and  more  frequently,  than  the  latter*  When 
he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth,  his  grief 
was  naturally  either  diminifhed  or  cxhaufted. 
We  find  the  fame  religion,  the  fame  piety  5 
biit  we  hear  lefs  of  Philander  and  of 
Narcifla.  -     - 

♦  The  Irifli  Peerage,  if  authentic,*  in  the  account  of 
Lord  Palmerfton's  family,  fome what  con fufes  this  bufi- 
hefs;  but  I  ta^e  what  IJiave  related  to  be  the  h^n 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Temple  died  in  her  bridal  hour  at 
Nice.  He,  with  tlie  reft  of  her  family,  ac- 
companied  her  to  the  continent. 

Heiftcw,  he  fnat<A'd  her  from  the  rigid  North', 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  fun. 

The  poet  feems  to  dwell  with  more  melanr 
choly  on  the  deaths  of  Philander  and  Nar- 
pifla,  than:  of  his  wife.  He  who  runs  and 
reads  may  remember,  that  in  tJie  Night 
thoughts  Philander  and  Narcifla  are  often 
mentioned,  and  often  lamented.  To  recol- 
left  lamentations  over  the  author's  wife,  the 
memory  muft  have  been  charged  with  diftinft 
paflages.  This  Lady  brought  him  one  child, 
Frederick,  now  living. 

Thjat  domeftick  grief  is,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  to  be  thanked  for  thefe  ornaments  to 
pur  language  it  is  impoffible  to  deny.  Nor 
•would  it  be  common  hardinefs  to  contend, 
that  worldly  difcontent  had  no  hand  in  tliefe 
joint  produdlipns  of  poetry  and  piety. ,  Yet 
ajn  I  by  no  means  tfjire  that,  at  any  rate, 
^e  fhould  jiot  have  had  fomething  of  fhc 
f^me  colour  from  Young's  pencil,  notwith- 
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ilanding.  the  livelinefs  pf  his  iatires.  In  fo 
long  a  life,  caufes  for  difcontent  and  occa- 
lions  for  grief  muft  have  occurred.  It  is 
not  clear  to  me  that  his  Mufe  was  not  fitting 
upon  the  watch  for  the  firft  which  happened. 
Night  T^hougbts  were  npt  uncomnum.  to  her, 
even  when  firft  fhe  yifited  the  poet,  and  at  a 
time  whieri  hfe  himfelf  was  remarkable  neither 
for  gravity  nor  gloominefs.  In  his  Lajl  Daj^ 
almoft  his  carlieft  poem,  he  calls  her  the 
mtlancMy  Maid^ 

—whom  difmal  fcenes  delight, 
Freqyentat  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night 

And  in  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  fecond 
took  of  the  fame  poem— 

— Oh !  permit  the  gloom  of  folemn  night 
To  facred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
Oh !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way> 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day ! 

•  Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  drefs  up  the 
poet  for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloomi- 
ilcfs  of  thcNigirt  noughts  to  prove  the  glopmi^ 
nefs  of  Young,  aricf  to  fhew  that  his  genius, 
iike  'the  genius  of  Swift,  was  m  fome  mea- 
liire  the  fulkn  iufpiration  of  difcontent  ? 

Whether 
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Whether  you  think  with  me,  Pknow  not; 
but  the  famous  De  piortuis  nil  niji  banum  hls^ 
always  ftricken  me  as  £ivouiing  more  of 
female  weaknefs  than  of  manly  iieaibn.  Ceti-' 
fure  is  not  heard  beneath  the  tomb  -any  ihoie 
than  praife.     De  mortuis  nil  niji  ^erwff — De 
vivis  nil  niji  bmum — ^would  approach  muck 
nearer  to  good  feiife.    After  all,  the  few 
hand'fuUs  of   remaining  dufl  which  once 
compofed  tte  body  of  the  author  of  the 
Night    "Thoughts^    feel    not    much  concern 
whether  Young  paf&s  now  for  a  man  of  fbr- 
row,  or  for  ^ifeMow  ^f  infinite  je/i.     To  this 
favour  muft   come    the   whole   family   of 
Yorick. — His  imnwrtal  part,  wherever  that 
now  dwells,  is  ftill  lefs  folicitous   on   this 
head*     But  to  a  foa  of  worth  and  fenlibifity 
it  is  of  fome  littib  ix>Qfequaice  whether  con- 
temporaries believe,  and  pofterity  be  taught- 
to  believe,  that  his  debauched  and  reprobate 
life,  c«ft  a  Stygian  gloom  over  the  evening 
of  his  father^  days,  faved  him  the  troubld: 
of  feigning  a  chara^r  completely  deteftable> 
and  fucceeded  at  laft  in  bringing  liig  grey 
heirs  'withjhrrpw  to  the  grave. 

The 
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The  huftianity  of  the  vsrorld,  little,  fatisfi- 
ed  with  inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  dif- 
pofition  for  the  father,  proceeds  next  to  in- 
vent aa  argument  in  fupport  of  their  in- 
vention, and  choofes  that  Lorenzo  Ihould  be 
Yoimg's  own  fon.  The  Biographia  pretty 
roundly  aflerts  Ais  to  be  the  fad  j  of  tlie  ab- 
folute  impoffibility  of  which  the  Biographia 
itfelf,  in  particular  dates,  contains  undeniable 
evidence.  Readers  I  know  there  arc  of  a 
ftrange  turn  of  mind,  whp  will  hereaft^ 
perufe  the  Ni^t  Tbougbis  with  lefs  fatisfac- 
tion;  who  will  wifh  they  had  ftill  been  de- 
ceived s  who  will  quarrel  with  me  for  difco- 
vering  that  no  fuch  charafter  as  Lorenxo 
ever  yet  difgraccd  human  nature,  or  broke  a 
father's  heart.  Yet  would  thefe  admirers  of 
the  fublime  and  terrible  be  offended,  fhould 
you  fet  them  down  for  eruel  and  for  favage* 

01  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  ftfrviviftg 
fon,  if  it  be  untrue,  in  proportion  as  the 
charafter  of  Lorenzo  is  diabolical,  where  are 
we  to  firtd  the  proofs  ?  Perhaps  it  is  cleatf 
from  the  performance  itfelf .  From  the  firff 
fine^o  the  laft  of  the  Nigk  7'hougksy  no  one 

exprefliori 
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cxpreffion  can  be  difcovered  which  betrays 
any  thing  like  the  father.  In  the  fecond 
Nigit'I  find  an  expreflion  which  betrays 
fomething  elfe ;  that  Lorenzo  was  his  friend; 
one^  it  is  poffible,  of  his  former  companions; 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  fett.  The 
Poet  ftyles  him  gay  PrienJ — an  appellation 
not  very  natural  from  a  pious,  incenfed  father 
to  fuch  a  being  as  he  paints  Lorenzo,  and 
that  being  his  fon. 

But  let  us  fee  how  he  has  fketched  this 
dreadful  portrait,  from  the  fight. of  fomc  of 
whofe  features  the  artift  himfelf  muft  have 
turned  away  with  horror ! — A  fiibjeO:  more 
fiiocking,  if  his  only  child  really  fat  to  him^ 
than  the  crucifixion  of  Michael  Angelo  5  up- 
on the  horrid  ftory  told  of  which,  Ycning 
compofed  a  (hort  Poem  of  fourteen  lines  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  which  he  did  not  think 
deferved  to  be  republiflie^. 

.    In  the  firft-iV/^i'/,  the  dddrefs  to  the  Poet's 
:ruppofed  (oh  is. 


Loreta^,  Fortune  maked  her  iowt  to  thee,- 


irk 
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t     I 

In  the  fifth  Nigbt-^ 

r 

And  burns  Lorenzo  ftill  for  the  fubiime 
Of  life  ?  To  hang  hi*  •airy  ncfl:  on  high  \ 

Is  this  a  picture  of  tho  fon  of  the  reftor  of 
Welwyn  ? 

Eighth  Night— 

In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  haft:  travelFd  far)—? 

« 

which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  Ion. 
In  Night  five-— 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarifla's  fate. 

Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  he  dotes, 

And  died  to  give  him,  orphan 'd  in  hk  birth ! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Night  we 
find—  :    ' 

Lorenzo !  to  recriminate  is  juil. 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who'writes  for  praife. 

But,  to  cut'fliort  all  enquiry,  if.  any  one 
of  thefe  paflages,  if  any  paffage  in  the  poems, 
be  applicable^  ^  my  f pbid  0i^  paf^  for  X^- 
renzo.    TJie  fon  of  the  author  of  the  Night 

ThoughU 
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Noughts  was  not  old  enough,  when  thfe 
Nigbt  Tbougbfs  were  written,  to  recriminate^ 
or  to  be  a  father.  The  Nigbt  Thoughts  were 
begun  immediately  after  the  mournful  events 
of  1 740,  The  firft  Nights  appear  in  the 
Stationers'  books  zA  the  property  of  Robert 
Dodfley,  in  1742.  The  Preface  to  Night 
Seven  is  dated.  July  the  7th,  1744.  The 
marriage,  in  coniequence  of  which  the  fup- 
pofed  Lorenzo  was  bpm,  happened  in  April 
1732..  Young's  child  was  not  bom  till  June 
1733.  In  1740  this  Lorenzo,  this  finifhed 
infidel,  this  father^  to  whofe  education  Vice 
had  for  Ibme  years  put  the  laft  hand,  was 
only  fe'oen  years  old.  An  anecdote  of  this 
cruel  Ibrt,  fo  open  to  contradi6lion,  fo  im- 
ppflible  to  be  true,  who  could  propagate? 
Thus  eafily  are  blafted  the  rq)utations  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who  then  was  Lorenzo?  exclaim  the 
readers  I  have  mentioned.  If  he  was  not  his 
fon,  was  he  not  his  nephew,  his  coufin  ? 

'  Thefe  are  queftions  which  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  anfwer.  For  the  fake  of  human  na- 
ture,  I  could  wifli  Lorenzo  to  have  been  only 
...Vql,  IV.  Dd  the 
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the  creation  of  the  Poet's  fancy.  That  this 
was  the  cafe,  many  expreffions  in  the  Nigk 
thoughts  would  feem  to  prove,  did  not  a  paf- 
fege  in  Nighf  Eight  appear  to  fhew  that  he 
had  foitiebody  in  his  eye  for  the  ground- 
work at  leaft  of  the  painting.  Lovelace  or 
Lorenzo  may  be  feigned .  characters ;  but  a 
writer  does  not  feign  a  name  of  which  he 
only  gives  the  initial  letter : 

Tell  not  Califta.     She  will  laugh  thee  dead, 
Or  fend  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L — • 

The  Biographia,  not  fatisfied  with  point- 
ing out  the  fon  of  Young,  in  that  fon's  life- 
time, as  his  father's  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of 
its  way  into  the  hiftory  of  the  ion,  and  t^lls 
of  his  having  been  forbidden  his  college  at 
Oxford  for  mifbeHaviour,  and  of  his  long  la- 
bouring under  the  difpleafure  of  his  father* 
How  fuch  anecdotes,  were  they  true,  tend 
to  illuftrate  the  Life  of  Young,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  difcover.  If  the  fon  of  the  author  of  the 
Night  thoughts  was  indeed  forbidden  his  col- 
lege for  a  time,  at  one  of  our  Univerfities, 
the  author  of  Paradife  Loji  was  dilgracefuUy 
ejefted  from  the  other,  with  .  the  additional 
indignity   of   publick    corporal    corre6tion. 

From 
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From  juvenile  follies  who  is  free  ?  Were  Na-»  • 
tare  to  indulge  the  fon  of  Young  with  a- 
fecond  youth,  and  to  leave  him  at  the  fame 
time  the  experience  of  that  which  is  paft,  he 
would  probably  pafs  it  differently  (who  would 
hot  ?)  5  he  would  certainly  be  the  occafion  of 
lefs  uneafinefs  to  his  father  j — ^but,  from  the 
fame  experience,  he  would  as  certainly  be 
treated  in  a  different  manner  by  his  father^ 
Young  was  a  poet ;  poets  (with  reverence  be 
it  fpoken)  do  not  make  the  beft  parents. 
Fancy  and  imagination  feldom  deign  to  ftoop 
from  their  heights  ;  always  floop  unwilling- 
ly to  the  low  level  of  common  duties.  Aloof 
from  vulgar  life^  they  purfiie  their  rapid 
flight  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals,  and  de- 
fcend  not  to  earth  byt  when  obliged  by  ne- 
ceflity.  Theprofe  of  ordinary  occurrences  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  poetry* 

Yet  the  fon  of  Young  would  almoft  fooner, 
I  know,  pafs  for  a  Lorenzo,  than  fee  himfelf 
vindicated,  at  the  expence  of  his  father's 
memory,  from  follies  which,  if  it  was  blame- 
able  in  a  boy  to  have  committed  them,  it  is 
furely  praife-worthy  in  a  man  to  lament, 

D  d  2  and 
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and  certabjiy  not  only  wnnecd&iy  but  cwtrf 
in  a  biographer  to  record* 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wan- 
ders among  iieaders  is  not  true,  that  he  was 
Fielding's  Par/on  Adamsi,  The  original  of^ 
that  fanious  painting  was  William  Young. 
He  too  was  a  clergyman^  He  iup^ported  an 
uncomfortable  exiftence  by  tranflating  for 
the  bookfellers  from  Greek ;  and,  if  he  was 
not  his  own  friend,  was  at  leaft  no  man's 
enemy.  Yet  the  facility  with  which  this  rc- 
{)ort  has  gained  beKef  in  the  world,  argues 
(were  it  not  fuiSiciently  known)  that  tlie 
author  of  the  Night  ^Thoughts  bore  fame  rc- 
femblance  to  Adamu 

;  Of  the.  Night  ThoughtSy  notwithftanding 
their  author's  profeffed  retirement,  all  are 
infcribed  to  great  or  to  growing  names-  H6 
had  not  yet  weaned  bimfelf  from  Earls  and 
Dukes,  from  Speakers  of  the  Houfe  of  Com-* 
mons,  Lords  Commifltoners  of  tiie  Tfeafury, 
^nd»  Chancellors  of  the  Excliequef.  Jn  Night 
Eight  the  politician  plainly  betrays  him^ 
felf— 


y  o  u  N  <x         ^s 

Think  no.  pafl  needful  that  demands  a  kna^e. 
^   When  late  our  civil  helm  was  fliifting  handsi 
So  P-«-  thou|^t :  think  better  if  you  can. 

Yet  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  at  the  concju- 
tion  of  Nig&f  Nine,  weary  perhaps  of  courts 
ing  earthly  patrons,  he  tell5  his  foul, 

•* 

*  Hen(;eforth 

Thy  patrM  he>  *hofc  diadem  has  dropt 
Yon  gems  of  heaven  j  Eternity  thy  prize ; 
And  leave  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own. 

The  Fourth  Night  was  addreffed  by  "  g( 
*'  much-indebted  Mufe"  to  the  Honourable 
Mr,  Yorke,  now  Lord  Hardwicke;  who 
meant  to  have  laid  the  Mufe  under  ftilj 
greater  obligations,  by  the  living  of  Shenfield 
in  Eflex,  if  it  had  become  vacant, 

9  * 

The  Firfl:  Night  concludes  with  this  paf-^ 
fage— 

Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Meonides ; 
Or  Milton,  thee..    Ah!  could  I   reach  your 

ftrain ; 
Or  his  who  made  Meonides  our  own ! 
Man  too  he  fung.     Immortal  man  I  fing. 
Oh  had  he  preft  his  theme,  purfued  th?  track 

p  d  3  Which 
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"Which  opens  out  of  darjcncfs  into  day  I 
'Oh  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 
Soar'd,  where  I  fink,  and  fung  immortal  man— • 
How  had  it  blcft  mankind,  and  rcfcued  me ! 

» 

r  

To  the  author  of  thefe  lines  Dr.  Warton 
chofe,  in  1756,  to' dedicate  \n9EJfay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  PopCy  which  attempt- 
ed (whether  juftly  or  not)  to  pluck  from 
Pope  his  Wing  of  Fire ^  and  to  reduce  him  to 
a  rank  at  lead  one  degree  lower  than  the  clafs 
of*Englifh  poets.  Though  the  firft  edition 
of  this  EiTay  was,  for .  particular  reafoijis, 
fuppreffed;  another  was  printed.  ,Tlie  Dc* 
dication  ftill  remained.  To  flippofe  therefor? 
that  Young  approved  of  Wkrton's  opinion  of 
Pope  is  not' unnatural.  Yet  the  author  of 
the  paflage  juft  quoted  would  Icarcely  conn-r 
tenance,  by  patronage,  fuch  an  attack  upon 
the  fame  of  him  whom  he  invQkes  as  his 
Mufe.  Part  of  Pope's  Third  Book  of  th? 
Odyjfey^  depofited  in  the  Mufeum,  is  written 
upon  the'  back  of  a  Letter  figned  E.  Toungy 
which  is  clearly  the  hand-writing  of  our 
Young.  The  Letter,  dated  only  May  the 
2d,  feems  obfcure ;  but '  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  friendlhip  he  requefls  was  ^ 

literary 
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litei^ry  onp  *,  and  that  he  had  the  highgft 
literary  opinion  of  Pope. 

'*  Dear  Sir,  .  May  the  2d. 

Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know 
not  if  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of 
calling  on  jne.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  I 
^^  much  want  that  inilance  of  your  friend* 
fhip  I  mentioned  in  my  laft ;  a  friendihip 
I  am  very  fenfible  I  can  receive  from  no 
one  but  yourfelf.  I  fhould  not  urge  this 
thing  fo  much  but  for  very  particular  rca- 
fbns ;  nor  can  you  be  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
how  a  trijle  of  this  nature  may  be  of  ierious 
^*  moment  to  me  5  and  while  I  am  in  hopes 
**  of  the  great  advantage  of  your  advice 
'*  about  it,  I  fhall  not  be  fo  abfurd  as  to 
"  make  any  further  ftep  without  it.  I  know 
**  you  are  much  engaged,  and  only  hope  to 
**  hear  of  you  at  your  entire  Ipifure. 

^  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  moft  faithful^ 
"  and  obedient  Servant, 

''  E.  Young/* 

Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,   he  feys,  in 
Nigit  Seven : 

•    *  I  am  told  it  w^s  a  Prologue  to  one  of  his  Tragedies, 

D  d  4  Pope 
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Pope,  ^ho  cotrM'ft  make  immortals,  drt  dtOQ 
dead?' 

Either  Wartoh^  then,  dedicated  his  book  to 
a  patfon  who  difapprovtd  its  doftrinti;  or 
Young,  in  bis^  old  age,  bartered  for  a  dedka^' 
tlott'an  opinkm  entertamed  of  his  firiend 
tjirofi^h  all  ^at  part  of  life  when  he  coul4 
beft  form  opinions* 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three 
ihort  paflages,  wliich  (land  almofl  together 
in  Night  Four,  fliould  not  be  excluded 
Ttiey  afford  a  fdfture,  by  his  own  handj 
ff €MB  the  ftudy  of  which  my  readers  may 
chooie  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  fea-^ 
tures  of  his  nbnd,  and  the  complexion  of 
his  life. 

^  Ah  me !  the  dire  cffcft 

Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  long  j     .    ' 

Of  old  fo  gracious  (and  let  that  fuffice). 

My  very  n/^afier  k'no^s  me  not^ 

IVc  been  fo  long  remembered,  I'm  forgot, 

Wh^n  in  his  courtier's  ears  I  pour  my  plaint^ 
They  drink  it  as  the  Neftar  of  the  Great  i 
Aixd  fcjucczcmy  hand^and  begme  come  to-morrow. 

Twice- 
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^wicfr-told  the  peficid  fpent  on  ftubbbfft  Troy, 
Court-favour,  yet  untaken,  I  beficge. 


If  this  fong  lives,  Pofterity  fhall  know. 
One,  though  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred. 
Who  thought  ev'n  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late; 
Nor  on  his  fubtle  death-bed  plann'd  his  fcheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  ftate. 

•  .     '  #  ■  * 

By  thefe  extraordinary  Poems,  written  af-; 

ter  he  was  fixty,  of  which  I  have  been  led  to 

fay  ib  much,  I  hope,  by  the  wifh  of  doing 

juftice  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  it  was  the 

defire  of  Young  to  be  principally  known^ 

He  entitled  the  four  volumes  which  he  pub^ 

lifhed  himfelf,  n)e  fVorks  of  the  Author  of  the 

Night  I'houghts.     While  it  is   remembered 

that  from  thefe  he  excluded  many  of  his 

writings,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  re- 

jefted  pieces  contained  nothing  prejudicial 

to  the  caufe  of  virtue,  or  of  religion.    Were: 

every  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be 

publiflied,  he  would  only  appear  perhaps  in 

a  lefs  refpeftable  light  as  a  poet,  and  more 

defpicable  as  a  dedicator :  he  would  not  p^s 

for  a  worfe  chriftian,  or  for  a  worfe  man. — • 

His 
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His  dedications,  after  all,  he  had  no  right 
to  fupprefs*  They  all,  I  believe,  fpeak,  not 
a  little  to  ,  the  credit  of  his  gratitude,  of 
favours  received;  and  I  know  not  whether 
the  author,  who  has  once  folemnly  printed 
an  acknowledgement  of  a  favour,  fhould  not 
always  print  it. 

Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  difcredit  of 
Young,  as  a  poet,  that  of  his  Night  Noughts 
the  French  are  particulaily  fond  ? 

Of  the  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk^ 
dated  1740,  all  I  know  is,  that  I  find  it  in 
riie  late  body  of  Englifh  Poetry,  and  that  I 
Jim  fbrry  to  find  it  there. 

Notwithftanding  the  farewell  wliieh  he 
feemed  to  have  taken  in  the  Night  Thoughts 
of  every  thing  which  bore  the  leaft  refem- 
blance  to  ambition,  he  dipped  again  in  po- 
litics^  In  1745  he  wrote  RefeSlions  on  the 
puhlick  Situation  of  the  Kingdom^  addrejfed  to 
the  Duke  of  Newca/ile — -indignant,  as  it  ap- 
pears, to  behold 

—a  pope-* 
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— a  pope-bred  Princeling  crawl  afliore. 
And  whiftle  cut-throats,  with  thofe  fwords  that 

fcrap'd  * 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  fuftenance. 
To  ctit  his  paflagc  to  the  Britilh  throne* 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  Nighf 
"Thought.  Indeed  it  was  originally  printed  as 
the  conclufion  of  the  Night  ThoughtSy  thouglt 
he  did  not  gather  it  with  his  other  works* 

Prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  Howe^s 
Devout  Meditations  is  a  Letter  from  Youngs 
dated  January  19,  1752,  addrefled  to  Archi- 
bald Macaulay,  Efq;  thanking  him  for  the 
book,  which  he  fays  "  he  fhall  never  lay  far. 
*'  out  of  his  reach ;  for  a  greater  demonftra-^ 
^^  tion  of  a  found  head  and  a  fincere  heart  lie 
♦^  jiever  faw/* 

In  1753,  when  The  Brothers  had  lain  by 
him  above  thirty  years,  it  appeared  upon  the 
ftage.  If  any  part  of  his  fortune  had  been 
acquired  by  fervility  of  adulation,  he  now 
determined  todeduft  from  it  no  inconfiderabic 
fum,  as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gofpel,    To  this  fum  he  hoped 

the 


the  profits  of  7^e  Brothers  would  amount. 
In  Hjs  calculation  he  was  deceived;  but  the 
Society  were  not  lofers  by  the  bad  fuccefs  of 
the  play.  The  author  made  up  the  fuih  he 
intended;  whkh  was  a  thou&nd  pounds, 
from  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed 
^as  a  profe  publication,  entitled,  ^he  Cmtaur 
not  fabulous^  in  Jix  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the 
Life  in  Vogue.  The  Conclufion  is  dated  No- 
vember 29,  1754.  In  the  third  Letter  is 
defcribed  the  death-bed  of  the  gay^  young y 
hohky  ingenious  J  accomplijhed^  and  mojl  'wretch-- 
ed  Altamont,  His  laft  words  were — "  My 
principles  have  poifoned  my  friend,  my 
extravagance  has  beggared  my  boy,  my 
ufikindnefs  has  murdered  my  wife !" 
Either  Altamont  and  Lorenzo  were  the  fame,' 
or  Young  was  unlucky  enough  to  know  two 
charafters  who  bore  no  little  refemblance  to 
each  other  in  perfection  of  wic:kedncfs. 

The  Old  Mans  Relapfty  occafioned  by  an 
Epiftle  to  Walpole,  if  it  was  written  by 
Young,  which  I  much  doubt,  muft  have 
been  written  very  late  in  life.     It  has  been. 

feen^ 


re 
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feen>  I  am  pM^  in  a  Mifcellany  publiih^ 
thirty  years  before  his  death.^^^-In  175^,  he 
exhibited  "The  01  J  Mans  Relfipfe  in  more 
than  words,  by  again  becoming  a  dedica- 
tor, aijd  publifliing  a  ferraon  addrefled  to  tihte 
King. 

The  Letter  in  profe,  on  Original  Gompofi^ 
tion^  addreffed  toRichardfon  the.  author  of 
Clarijfay  appeared  in  1759.  He,  who  em- 
ployed his  pious  pen  for  ahnoft  the  laft  time 
in  doing  ^uftice  to  the  exemplary  death-bed 
of  Addifon,  might  probably,  at  the  clofe  of 
his  own  Hfe,  afford  no  unufeful  leifons  for 
the  deaths  of  others. 

The  few  lines  which  ftand  in  the  laft  edi- 

> 

tion,  zsfent  by  Lord  MeJcombe  to  Dr.  Tbung, , 
not  long  before  his  Lordjhifs  Death\  were  in- 
deed fo  fent,  but  were  only  an  introduftion 
to  what  was  there  meant  by  "The  Mufes  latefi 
Spark.  The  poem  is  necef&fy,  Whatever 
may  be  its  merit,  fmce  the  Preface  to  it  is 
already  printed-  Lord  Melcombe  cdled-  his 
Tufculum  La  Ttrappe. 


«1    A*^ 
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^^  Love  thy  country,  wilh  it  well. 
Not  with  too  intenfe  a  care,      : 

'Tis  enough,  that,  when  it  fell. 
Thou  its  ruin  didil  not  ihare* 

Envy's  cenlure.  Flattery's  praife. 
With  unmov'd  indifference  view  ; 

Learn  to  tread  L<ife's  dangerous  maze> 
With  unerring  Virtue's  clue. 

Void  of  ftrong  defire  and  fear. 
Life's  wide  ocean  truft:  no  more  5 
.   Strive  thy  little  bark  to  fteer 

'  With  the  tide,  but  near  the  (hore# 

Thus  prepared,  thy  Jhorten'd  fail 
Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  incrcafe. 

Seizing  each  propitious  gale^ 
Waft  thee  to  the  Port  of  Peace. 

Keep  thy  confcience  from  offence,. 
And  tempefluous  paflions  free. 

So,  when  thou  art  call'd  from  henccj^ 
Eafy  fhall  thy  pafTage  be ; 

Eafy  Ihall  thy  paffage  be, 
Chearful  thy  allotted  ftay, 
,  •  Short  the  account  'twixt  God  and  thee ; 
Hope  ihaU  meet  thee  on  the  way  -, 


Truth 
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Truth  (hall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy's  felf  (hall  let  thee  in. 
Where  its  never-changing  ftatc 

Full  perfedlion  fhall  begin/' 

The  Poem  was  accompanied  by  a  Letter. 

"  La^Trappe,  the  27th Oft.  lybi. 

«  Dear  Sir, 

*^  You  feemed  to  like  the  ode  I  fent  you 
"  for  your  amufement ;  I  now  fend  it  you 
"  as  a  prefent.  If  you  pleafe  to  accept  of 
"  it,  and  are  willing  that  our  friendfhip 
"  fliould  be  known  when  we  are  gone,  you 
"  will  be  pleafed  to  leave  this  among  thofe 
"  of  your  own  papers  that  may  poflibly  fee 
"  the  light  by*  a  pofthumous  publication. 
"  God  fend  us  health  while  we  ftay,  and  an 
"  eafy journey! 

*^  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 
"  Yours,  moft  cordially, 

"  Melcombe-'* 

,  In  1762,  a  fliort  time  before  his  death; 
Young  publifhed  Rejignation.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  forced  from 
him  by  the  world,  criticifm  has  treated  it 

with 
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with  no  common  feverity.  If  it  fhall  he 
thought  not  to  deferve  th^  higheft  praife,  on 
the  other  fide  of  fourfcore  by  whom^  except 
by  Newton  and  by  Waller,  has  praife  been 
merited  ?  To  Rejignation  was  prefixed  an  Apo- 
logy for  its  appearance  :  to  which  more  cre- 
dit is  due  than  to  the  generality  of  fuch  apo- 
logies, from  Young's  unufual  anxiety  that 
no  more  produftions  of  his  old  age  (hould 
difgrace  his  former  fame.  In  his  will,  dated 
February  1760,  he  defires  of  his  executors; 
in  a  particular  manner ^  that  all  his  manu- 
fcript  books  and  writings  whatever  might  be 
burned,  except  his  book  of  accounts. 

,  In  September  1764  he  added  a  kind  of  co^ 
dicil,  wherein  he  made  it  his  dying  intitaty 
to  his  houfekeeper,  to  whom  he  left  1000/. 
that  all  his  manufcripts  might  be  deftroy-* 
ed  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  which  would 
greatly  oblige  her  deceafed^/V;?^." 


It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of 
>vorldly  fiiendftiips,  to  know  that  Yonmg, 
cither  by  furviving  thofe  he  loved,  or  by  out- 
living their  afFedions,  could  only  reoolkil 
the  names  of  two  friends,  this  poor  wocnan 

6  and 
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and  a  hatter,  to  mention  in  his  will ;  and  it 
may  ferve  to  rppreis  that  teftamentary. pride,' 
which  too  oftea  Yc^ks  for  founding  names 
and  titles,  to  be  infp^med^  that  the  author  o£ 
the  N^^bt  Thoa^hts  djd  not  blufh  to  leave  a. 
l^egacy  to  his  ^'  friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hat- 
"  ter  at  the  Tegiple-gate."  Of  thefe  two  re- 
maining  friends,  one  went  before  Yo^ung. 
Put,  at  eighty-four,  "  where,"  as  he  fays  in 
T^he  Cejztaur^  "  is  that,  world  into  which 'we 
*'  were  born?'*    ' 

The  fame  humility  which  marked  a  houfe- 
keeper  and  a  hattec  for  the  friends  of  the 
autlior  of  the  Nighf  ^houghfs\  had  before  be- 
ftowed"  the  fame  title  on  his  footman,  iii  an 
epitaph  in  his  Church-yard  \ipon  James  Bar- 
ker, dated  1749,  which  I  am  glad  to  find  in 

the  late  coIle6lion  of  his  works. 

•  •   . .  .  ■     .     • 

.  .  Young  and  his  haufekeeper  were  ridiculed, 
with  more  ill-nature .  than  wit,'  in  a  kind  of 
iioveFpublifhed  by  Kidgell  in  1755,  called 
The  Card,  under  the  names  of  Dr.  Elwes 
and  Mr^.  Fu(by.  Kidgell  had  been  Young's 
curate.  ^  ,,  , 

"^VoL.  IV.  E  e  In 
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In  April  1765,  at  an  age  to  which  fcw 
attain,  a  period  was  piit'to'the  life  <if  Voiihg. 
Much  is  told  in  the  Bibgrapbia,  which  I 
know  not  to  have  been  tfue^  of  the  nianrifer 
of  his  burial— of  the  inafter  and  children  of 
a  charity.fchooi,  which  he  founded  in  his 
parifh,  who  riegle6led  to  attend  their  bene- 
faftor's  corpfe;  and  of  a  bell  which  was  not 
caufed  to  toll  fo  often  as  bells  ufuaHy  toll. 
Had  that  humanity,  which  is  here  lavifhed 
upon  things  of  little  confcquence  either  to  the 
living  or  to  the  dead,  been  fliewh  in  its  pro- 
per place  to  the  living,  t  fhould  have  hadlefs 
to  fay  about  Lorenzo.  They  who  lament 
that  thefe  misfortunes  happened  to  Yoiing, 
forget  the  praife  he  beftows  upon  Socrates,  in 
the  Preface  to  Night  Seven,  for  riefenting  his 
friend's  requeft  about  his  funeral. 

After  his  death,  Dodfley  publillied  a  hovel 
called  EJizay  of  which  I  have  been  'told  tliat 
Young  was  the  author. 

The  curious  reader  of  Youflg's  Life  will 
naturally  inquire  to  what  it  was  owing,  that, 

5  though 
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though  he  lived  almoft  forty  years  after  he 
took  Orders,  which  included  one  whole 
reign  uncommonly  long,  and  part  of  ano-^ 
thcr»  he  was  never  thought  worthy  pf  the 
leaft  preferment.  The  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  ended  his  days  upon  a  Living  which 
came  to  him  from  his  College  without  any 
favour,  and  to  which  he  probably  had  an  eye 
when  he  determined  on  the  Church^  To 
fatisfy  curiofity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  diftancd 
of  time,  fkr  from  eafy.  T^he  parties  them- 
felves  know  Hot  often,  at  the  inftaftt,  why 
they  ve  neglefted.  The  ncgleft  of  Young  is 
.by  Ibme  'afcribed  to  his  having  attached  hro- 
felf  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  his  hav- 
ing preached  an  oiFenfive  fermon  at  St. 
James's.  It  has  been  told  me*  that  he  h*tl 
two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by  thp 
patronage  of  Walpole ;  and  that,  whi^jievfir 
the  King  was  reminded  of  Yoiing,  the  only 
anfwef  was,  he  has^  d  penjion.  All  the  light 
thrown  oti  this  inquiry,  by  the  following 
Letter^  from  Sedser,  only  ferves  to  Aew  ,us»  nit 
what  a  late^period  of  life  the^iuthor  of  the 
Night  Thoughts  folicited  prdWrn^einti 

Ee  a  "  Deanfjr 
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"  peanry  of  St.  Paul's,  July  8,  1 758. 

"  Good  Dr.  Young, 

.  "J  have  long  woiadered,  that  more  fuit- 
^  able  notice  of  your  great  ijierit  hath  not 
'  been  taken  by  perfons  in  power.  But 
^  how  to  remedy  the  omiffion,  1  fee  not. 
'  No  encouragement  hath  ever  been  given 
'  me  to  mention  tilings  of  this  nature  to 
^  his  Majefty.  And  therefore,  in  all  likeli- 
^  hood,  the  only  confeq[uence  of  doing  it 
'  would  be  weakening  the  little  influence, 
^  which  elfe  I  may  poffibly"  have  on  fbme 

*  other  occafions.  Your  fortune  and  your 
"  reputation  fet  you  above  the  need  of  ad- 
;"  yancement;    and  your  fentiments,  above 

*  that  'concern   for  it,    on  your  own  ac- 
count,  which,  on  that  of  "the  Public,  is 

*  lincerely  felt  by 

Your  loving  Brother, 

''  Tho«.  Cant.'* 


-  -  « 


7/ 


\At  lajft,  at  the^age  of  fourfeore,  he  was  ap- 
*  pointed,  in  i7'6i.  Clerk  of  theQolet  to  the 
Princefs  D6wag«r.    .        -  .  1  ^  ..    ...  .  .. 

\:     .:.:    3  '  One 
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One  obftacle  muft  have  flood  not  a  little 
.in  the  way  of  that  preferment  after  whicK 
.his  whole  life  panted. \  Though  he  took  Or- 
ders he  never  intirely  (hook  off  Politics.  He 
was  always  the  Lion  of  his  mafter  Milton,* 
pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts.  By  this 
conduct,  if  he  gained  fome  friends,  he  made 
many  enemies. 

Bendes,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  Young 
was  fond  of  holding  himfelf  out  for  a  man 
retired  from  the  world.  Tlie  fame  linef 
whkh  contains  oblitiis  meorum,  contains  aUb> 
eblivifcendtis  '&  illis.  The  brittle  chain  of 
worldly  friendfhip  and  patronage  is  broken  a^ 
efFeftually,  when  one  goes  beyond  the  length 
of  it,  as  when  the  other  does.  To  the  vefiel 
which  is  failing  from  the  fh6re,  it  only  ap- 
pears that  the  fhore  alfo  recedes ;  in  life  it  is 
fnily  thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  world, 
will  find  himfelf,  in  reality,  defer  ted  as  faft,* 
if  not  fafter,  by  the  world.  The  publick  is 
not  to  be  treated  as  the  vain  coxcomb  treats 
his  miftrefs — to  be  threatened  with  dei^rtioni 
in  order  to  increafe  fondnefs. 

E  e  3  Young 
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Young  feems  to  have  befen  taken  at  hh 
word.  Notwithftanding  his  frequent  com- 
plaints of  being  neglefted,  no  hand  was  reach- 
ed out  to  pull  him  from  that  retirement  of 
which  he  declared  himfel^  enamoured.  Alex- 
ander aflignecl  no  palace  for  the  refidence  of 
piogenes,  who  bqafted  his  furly  fatisfaftion 
with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domeftick  manners  and  petty  habits 
pf  the  author  of  the  Night  Tbougifts^  I  hape^ 
to  have  given  you  an  account  from  the  beft 
authority  ;-r-but  who  fhall  dare  to  fay,  To- 
ttiorro^v  I  will  be  wife  or  virtuous,  or  to-* 
morrow  I  will  do  a  particular  thing  ?  Upon 
enquiring  for  his  houfekeeper,  I  learned  that 
ihe  was  buried  two  days  befprp  I  reached  the 
tQwn  of  her  abode* 

In  a  Letter  from  Tfchamer,  a  noble  fo^ 
reigner,  \q  Cqunt  Haller^  Tfcharner  fays,  he 
has  lately  ipent  four  days  with  Young  at 
Welwyn,  where  the  author  taftes  all  the 
cafe  and  pleafure  mankind  can  deiirc.  •*  Every 
'*  thing  about  him  ftiews  the  man,  eaph  in- 
^*  dividual  being  placed  by  rule.     All  is  neat 

"  witlioul 
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without  art.  He  is  very  pleafant  in  coh- 
^*  verfation,  and  extremely  polite." 

This,  and  more,  may  pofliblj  b,e  true ; 
but  Tfcharner's.  was.  a  firft  vifit,  a  vifit  of  cu- 
rioiity  arid  adnv.ration,  and  a  vifit  which  tjbie 
author  expefted. 

The  attention  Young  beftowed  upon  the 
perufal  of  books  is  not  unworthy  imitation. 
When  any  paffage  pleaied  him,  he  appears 
to  have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On  thefe  pat- 
fages  he  beftowed  a  fecond  reading.  But  the 
labours  of  man  are  too  frequently  vain.  Be- 
fore he  returned,  a  fecond  time,  to  what  he 
had  once  approved,  he  died.  Many  of  his 
books,  which  I  have  feen,  are  by  thofe  notes 
of  approbation  fo  fwelled  beyond  their  real 
bulk,  that  they  will  not  (hut,   -    : 

What  though  vfe  w^d§  iq  iy?al{}i,or  foar  in  fofpe ! 
Earth's  highpft  ftation  ends  in  liere  be  lies  I 
And  duji  /#  dujl  concludes  her  nobleft  fong  !  . 

« 
The.  author  of  tjiefe  lines  is  ijot  without  his 

fjicjacet. 

E  e  4  By 
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By  the  good  fenfe  of  his  fon,  it  contains 
none  of  that  praife  which  no  marble  can 
nfiake  the  bad  or  the  foolifh  merit  -,  which, 
without  the  direftion  of  a  ftone  or  a  turf, 
will  find  its  way,  fooner  or  later,  to  the  de- 
fending. 

M.  S. 

'  Optimi  parentis 

EpwARDi  Young,  LL.  D, 

Hiijus  ecclc(i«  ri:^. 

.      Et  Elizabethas 

■f«m.  pr^nob. 

Conjugis  ejus  amantiflimas 

Pio  &  gratifjimo  animo 

Hoc  marmor  pofuit 

F.  Y. 

Filius  lupcrftes. 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  aceount  I 
have  been  able  to  colleft  of  Young.  That  it 
may  be  long  before  any  thing  like  what  I 
harcjuft  tranfcribed  be  neceffary  for  you,  is 
the  fincere  wifli  of, 

Dear  Sir, 

'•  • 

Your  greatly  obliged  Friend, 

Lincoln's  Inn.  HERBERT  CroFT,    Tun." 

oej>t.  1780.  *    J       _ 

OF 
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O  F  Young's  Poems  it  is  difficult  to  j^vf 
any  general  chara£i:er>  for  he  has  no  uni- 
formity of  manner :  one  of  his  pieces  has  no 
great  refemblance  to  another.  He  began  to 
write  early,  and  continued  long ;  and  at  dif- 
ferent times  had  different  modes  of  poetical 
excellence  in  view.  His  numbers  are  fbme- 
time,  fmooth,  and  fometlmes  rugged-  his 
ftyle  is  fometimes  concatenated,  and  fome- 
times  abrupt ;  Sometimes  diffufive,  and  fome- 
times concife.  His  plan  feems  to  have  ftart- 
ed  in  his  mind  at  the  prefent  moment,  and 
his  thoughts  appear  the  effects  of  chance, 
fometimps  adverfe,  and  fometimes  lucky,  with 
vpry  little  operation  of  judgement. 

He  was  not  one  of  the  writers  whom  ex- 
perience improves,  and  who  obferving  their 
own  faults  become  gradually  correal.  His 
Poem  on  the  Laji  Day^  his  firft  great  per- 
formance, has  an  equability*  and  propriety, 
which  he  afterwards  either  never  endeavoured 
or  never  attained.  Many  paragraphs  are 
Jioble,  and  few  aVe  mean^,  yet  the  whole  is 
languid  4  the  plan  is  too  much  extended,  and 
^ifucceflion  of  images  divides  and  weakens 

the 
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the  general  conception ;  but  the  great  reaibn 
why  the.  reaid^r  is  <Jifappointed  is,  tluit  the 
thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  man 
more  than  poetical,  by  fpreading  over  his 
mind  a  general  obfcurity  of  facred  horror, 
that  opprefles  diftin6tion,  and  difdains  ex- 
predion. 

Hi?  ftory  of  ^ane  Gre^y  was  qever  popular. 
It  is  written  with  elegance  enough,  bi^t  Jane 
is  top  heroicl^  to  be  pitied. 

The  Univerfal  Fajfion  is  indeed  a  very  great 
performance.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  feries  of  Epi-. 
grams ;  b\it  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  author 
intended :  his  endeavour  was  at  the  pro- 
duftion  of  ftriking  diftichs  and  pointed  fen- 
tences ;  and  his  diftichs  have  the  weight  of 
folid  fentiment,  and  his  point  the  fharpnefs 
of  refiftlefs  truth.  His  characters  are  often 
fcleaed  with  difcernment,  and  drawn  with 
picety  \  his  illuftrations  are  often  happy,  and 
his  reflexions  often  juft.  His  fpecies  of  fa- 
tire  is. between  thofe  of  Horace  and  of  Juve- 
pal;  he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace  without 
his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality  pf 

Jy vejial  with  greater  variation  of  images, 

^-    -'   --     ^  -     "  '■   Ho 
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He  plays,  indeed,  only  on  tiie  furfoce  of  life> 
he  never  penetrates  the  receffes  of  the  mind, 
and  therefore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry 
is  exhaufted  by  a  fingle  perufal  5  his  conceits 
pkafe  only  when  they  furprife. 

Ta  tranflate  he  never  condefcended,  unl^ft 
his  Paraphrafe  on  J^b  may  be  conliderqd  as  a 
verfion ;  in  which  he  has  not,  I  think,  been 
unfuccefsful ;  he  indeed  favoured  himfelf,  by 
chufing  thofe  parts  whicli  moft  eafily  admit 
the  ornaments  of  Englifh  poetry. 

He  had  leaft  fuccefs  in  his^  lyrick  attempts^ 
in  which  he.feems  to  have  been  under  fome 
malignant  influence :  he  is  always  labouring 
to  be  great,  and  at  laft  is  only  turgicj. 

In  his  Night  thoughts  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  wide  difplay  of  original  poetry,  varie- 
gated vvith  deep  refleftions  and  flxiking  allu* 
fions,  a  wildemefs  of  thought,  in  which  the 
fertility  of  fancy  fcatters  flowers  of  every  hue 
^d  of  every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
poems  in  which  blank  verfe  could  not  be 
changed  for  rhyme  but  with  difadvantage. 
T)ie  wild  (fiffuiion  of  thf  i^timents,  and 

the 
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the  digreflive  fallies  of  imagination,  would 
have  been  compreffed  and  reftrained  by  re- 
gard to  rhyme.  The  excellence  of  this  work 
is  not  exaftnefs,  but  copioufnefs ;  particular 
lines  are  not  to  be  regarded ;  the  power  is  in 
the  whole,  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  mag- 
nificence  like  that  afcribed  to  Chinefe  Planta- 
tion, the  magnificence  of  vail  extent  and  cnd- 
lefs  diveriity.' 

* 

His  laft  poem  was  the  Refignation -y  in 
which  he  made,  as  he  was  accuftomed,  an 
experiment  of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  and 
lucceeded  better  than  in  his  Ocean  or  his 
Merchant.  It  was  very  falfely  reprefentcd  as 
a  proof  of  decaying  faculties.  There  is 
Young  in  every  ftanza,  fuch  as  he  often  was 
in  .his  higheft  vigour. 

His  Tragedies  not  maldng  part  of  the  Col- 
ledlion,  I  had  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Steevens  re- 
called them  to  my  thoughts  by  remarking, 
that  he  feemed  to  have  one  favourite  cata- 
ftrophe,  as  his  three  Plays  all  concluded 
with  lavifh  fuicide ;  a  method  *%y  which,  as 
Dryden  remarked,  a  poet  eafd^  fids  his  fcerie 
<5f  perfons  whbrn  he  wants  hovid  keep  aBie. 

In 
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In  Bujips  there  are. the  grcateft, ebullitions  o^ 
imagination  r  but.  the  pride  of  Bufiris  is  fuch 
as  no,  other  man  can  have,  and  the  whole  is 
too  remote  from  'known  life  to  raife  eithw 

*  •  -  • 

grief^  terror,  or  indignation...  The  Revenge 
approaches  much  nearer  to-  human  prafticcs 
and  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  poffeffion 
of;theftage:  thf^rfirft  defign  feems;  f^ggefted 
by  Othello  y  bm,t|ie.refle6tions,' thq  j^cident-s, 
and  the  diction,  are  original,-  :  The  moral 
obfervations  ,are  fo  introduced,  and  fo  exr 
preffed,  as  to  have  all  the  novelty  that  c^n 
be  required.  Of  The  Brothers  I  may  be  air 
lowed  to  fay  nothing,  fince  nothing  was  ever 

(aid  of  it  by  the  Publick. 

»     • 

It  muft  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry,  that 
it  abounds  in  thought,  but  without  much 
accuracy  or  felefflion.  When  he  lays  hold 
of  an  illviftmtion> .  he  purfues  it  beyond  ex- 
pe6lation,  fometimes  happily,  as  in  his  pa- 
rallel of  ^ickfiher  ;x^\t\i  PkafUre^  which  I 
have  heai;d  repeated  wi]:h  approbation;  by  a 
Lady,  of  whofc  praife  he  would  have  been 
juftly  prou4*  zxij^  which  is  very  ingenious, 
very  fubtle,^d  almoft  .exa6t5  but  fome- 
times he  is  lefs  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  Night 
wi  '"  Thought Sy 
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Thoughts^  having  it  dropped  into  his  mind, 
tiiat  t!he  orbs,  floating  in  Ipace,  might  be 
called  the  clufter  of  Creation,  he  tliinks  on  a 
cltifttfr  of  grapes,  and  fays,  that  fhey  all 
hang  on  the  great  Vine,  drinking  the  ne&are-- 
tus  juice  of  immortal  Life. 

His  conceits  are  Ibmetimcs  yet  lefs  valu- 
able J  in  the  Lajl  Dayy  he  hopes  to  illuftrate 
the  re-affembfy  of  the  atoms  that  compofe 
the  human  body  at  Xht 'Trump  of  Doom j  by 
the  collection  of  bees  into  a  fwarm  at  the 
tinkling  of  a  pan. 

The  Prophet  fays  of  Tyre,  that  her  Mer^ 
chants  are  Prindes ;  Young  fays  of  Tyre  in  his 

Merchant^ 

Her  merchants  Prittccs,  and  each  de^k  a  "ThronL 

■» 

Let  burlefque  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  tritk  of  joining  the  turgid  dnd 

familiar:  to   buy  the  alliance  of  Britain, 

Climes  ivere  paid  donvrti     Antithefis    is    his 

favourite.     They  for  kindnefs  bate ;  and  becaufi 

fhes  rights  Jhes  ever  in  the  wrtmg. 


His 
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His  verfification  is  his  own,  neither  hl$ 
blank  nor  his  rhyming  lines  have  any  reiem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  former  writers  :  he  picks 
up  no  hemiftichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  ex- 
preffions ;  he  feems  to  have  laid  up  no  ftorcs 
of  thought  or  di6lion,  but  to  owe  all  to  the 
fortuitous  fuggefiions  of  the  prefent  moment. 
Yet  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that,  when  once 
he  had  formed  a  new  defign,  he  then  labour- 
ed it  with  very  patient  induftry,  and  that 
he  compofed  with  great  labour,  and  frequent 
revifions. 

His  verles  are  formed  by  no  certain  mo- 
del ;  for  he  is  no  more  like  himfelf  in  his 
different  produ6lions  than  he  is  like  others. 
He  feems  never  to  have  ftudied  profody,  nor 
to  have  had  any  diredlion  but  from  his  own 
ear.  But^  with  all  his  defefls,  he  was  a  man 
of  genius  and  a  poet. 
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OF  DAVID  MALLET,  having  tio 
written  memorial,  I  am  able  to  give 
no  other  account  than  fucli  as  is  fupplied  by 
the  unauthorifed  loquacity  of  common  fame, 
and  a  very  flight  perfimal  knowle(te;e. 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Mac- 

gregors,   a  clan  that  became,   about    fi^ 

years  ago,  under  the  conduft  of  Robin' Roy, 

fo  formidable  and  fo  infamous  for  violence. 

and  robbery,  that  the  name  was  annulled  by 

a  legal  abolition  -,  and  when  they  were  all  to 

denominate  tl^emfelvcs  anew,  the  fether,  I. 

fuppofo)  of  this  author  called  himfelf  Mal-^; 

loch.  ' 

F  f  2  David 
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David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  hi^ 
parents,  pompelled  to  be  Janitor  of  the  High 
School  at  Edinburgh ;  a  mean  oiRcp,  pf  which 
he  did  not  afterwards  delight  tQ  he^r.  But 
he  fttrmoimted  the  ciifadvantages  of  his  birth 
and  fortune ;  for  when  the  Duke  of  Montrofc 
applied  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  for  a 
tutof  to  edqpate  his  fons,  Mallpch  w^g  fe- 
commended ;  and  I  never  heard  that  he  dif- 
honoured  his  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  fent  to  fee  the 
world,  they  were  intrufted  to  his  pq.re ;  and. 
having  cQpdufted  them  round  ^e  common 
circle  of  modifh  travels,  he  .remrned  with 
them  to  London,  where^  by  the  influence  of 
the  family  in  which  he  refided,  he  naturally 
gained  admiffion  to  many  perfons  of  the 
higheft  rank,  and  the  higheft  character,  to 
wits,  nobles,  andftatcfmeh. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can 
trace  the  feries.  His  nrft  production  was 
William  and  Margaret  * ;  of  which,  though 

*  Mallet's  William  and  Mar^artt  was  printed  in  Aaron 

TfiAytPlaiiiJ^eqler^  ^^  3^'  J"!y^4*  ^7H-  In  its  or i-^ 
^nal  ftate  it  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  \tjk 
edition  of  bis  works. 

It 
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k  confains  nodiing  very  (biking  or  difficult, 
he  has  been  envied  the  reputation ;  and  pla-- 
giarifm  has  been  boldly  charged^  but  never 
provedi 

N^ot  loiig  afterwards  Ije  pubiilhed  the  Eii^ 
turfim  (1728)  J  a  defiiltory  and  capricious! 
vi^W  of  fuch  fcene*  df  Nature  as  his  fancy 
led  hiiii,  or  his  knowledge  enabled  him,  \b 
defcribe-  it  is  ndt  devoid  of  poetical  Ipirit. 
Many  of  the  images  are  ftriking,  and  many 
kA  the  jiardgraphs  are  eleginf*  TThe  caff  of 
dift^ion  feems  to  be  copied  from  Thomfon, 
Whofe  Sedfons  were  theii  in  their  full  bloffom" 
of  reputation.  He  has  Thomfon's  beauties 
and  his  faultsi 

His  poem  on  Verbal  CriticifrA  (1733)  was 
written  to  pay  court  td  Pope,  on  i,  fubjcfl; 
which  he  either  did  hot  uhderffand  or  wiU^ 
ingly  mifreprefented  j  and  is  litde  more  than 
an  improvement,  oi*  rather  expanfidn,  of  a 
fragment  whioh  Pope  printed  in  a  Milcelldny 
long  before  he  engrafted  it  into  a  regulaif 
po6rt.  There  is  iil  this  piece  mbr'e  pert- 
iiefs  than  wit^  and  more  confidence  than 

F  f  3  igiow^ 
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,kzK>w}edge.    The  verfificadan  is  ixakn^if^ 
tkOf  caa  cnttcifin  ^allow  it  a  higher  f€ak&. 


His  firft  tragedy  was  Eurydice^  gifted  ^ 
Drury-Lane  in  1 73 1 }  of  which  I  know  not 
thfi  re:ej>tiQft  jijor  the  merits  bat  have  heani 
it  mentipned  as  ^  mean  per forrowc^*  ^ 
was  jiot  thai  too  lligh  to  accept  a  Prolpgjae 
*nd  Epilogue  from  AaroR  Hiil,  nekter  df 
.Whidi  cIhj  fee  i^uch  CQinraeaadjed/ 

Harkig  cleaftTfd  hl^  t{«igtie  f ro»  his  native? 
pronunciation  fo  as  to  be  t»)  ^ongjer  diftiia^ 
guiftied  as  3i  Si^ot,  h«  fcems  iniclincd  lo'dip 
encumber  faimfclf  fnom  all  adbflpene^  of  )m 
original,  and  took  upon  hui^  &>  ^angf  h|9 
name  from  Scotch  Malloch  to  EngUfh  Mallety 
'  without  «ny  imaginable  reafoa  of  piielerence 
wlrich  iiv  leye  ctf  ejff  can  difcoyer- ,  Wh^ 
.  other  p?Qof s^  he  gave  of  difrf  fpeft  ta  lus  aa^ 
tore  countiy  J  jknow  ijot ;  but  it  was  remark- 
ed pf  him*  thdt.hp  was  thf  €>nly  S«ot  :^ho9ib 

.^cptehnjm  did  jaot  cooodnaepifi* 

*  ... 

Abput  ^is  tini$  PQpe>  whewn.he  vi^tixl 

rfamiliarly^  pjjbliflied :  his  BJay  pn^Man,  bnt 

concealed  the  authoj;: ;  .and  when  Mallet  en- 

5  tered^ 
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ttjfed  one  day,  Pope  afted  him  fligHtly  what 
thece  was  naw.  Mallet  told  him,  that  thd 
neweft  piece  was  fomethirig  called  an  E^y  on 
MfiHj  which  he  had  infpefled  Jbdly ;  and  fee- 
ing the  utter  inability  pf  the  author^  who 
h^  neither  ikill  in  writing  nor  knowledge  of 
his  fubjeft,  'had.  tofled  it  away*  Pope,  to 
punifh  his  felf-coneeiti  told  him  the  .fecrct.. 

A  new  edition  of  the  i^pris  of  Bacon  be- 
ing rpFepared  (1740)  for  ^the  prefs,  Mallet 
Was  employed  to  .prefix  a  Life^  which  h^  has 
Written  with  eleg^nce^  p^haps  witiii  fomc^ 
affectation;  but  with  fo  mpch  more  kpow-^ 
ledge  of  hiftpry  than  of  {ci^ieej  th^  when 
he  irftcrwarda /Undertook  the  JLife  of  :Marl- 
boroughi  Warburtori  remarked^  that  he 
might  perhaps:  forget  that  Marlboroi^h  wts 
a  general,  as  he  had  fbi^tm  l^t  Bttcon 
Wa^  a  philoibpheri    • 

from  the  p^laeej  iindi  -fetting.  himietf /at  the 
head  of  the  oppofitMSi,  ke^lft  a  fifsatr^te  Coutt^ 
he  endeavoured  t6  increafe  his  pncrpularity  by 
fhe:patjronage.o£JitcEafcure,  and  made  Mallet 
lii$  under^-iecretary^  witli  a  falary  of  two  hun- 

Ff  4  dred 
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:  dred  pbiuids  a  year :  Thomfon  likewiie  hsfd 
a  penfion;  and  they  were  adbciated  in  the 

:  compoMon  of  the  Malque  of  Alfred^  wluch 
in -its  Original  ftate  was  played  at  Cliefden  in 

'  1 74Q  5  it  was  afterwards  almbft  wholly  chang- 
ed by  Mallet,  arid  brou^t  upon  the  ftage 

.at  Drury-Lane^  in  175 1,  but  with  no  great 
fuccefs* - 

'     Mallet,    in  a  familiar  converfatiofi   with 

Garrick,  difc6urfing  of  the  diligence  whiih 

^  he  was  then  exerting  upon  the  Life  of  Marl- 

:  boroughy  let  him  know  that  in  the  feries  of 

great  men,  quickly  to  be  exhibit^,  hefliould 

Jlnd  a  nich  for  the  hero  of  the  theatre.     Car- 

rick  profefl^  to.  wonder  by  what  artifice  he 

:  coidd   bev  introduced  J   but  Mallet  Ifct  him 

know?  ^ty  by  a  dexterous  anticipation^  he 

^  Aiould  fix  hiiti  in  a  confpicuous  place.  ^^  IVfr. 

*'  Mallet,"  fays  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of 

exultation,  "  have  you  left  off  to  write  for 

■  "  the  ftage  f"    Mallet  then  confeffed  that  he 

t  had  a  drama  in  Ms  haniis.-   Garrick  promiied 

.toaftit-  and -i?f^i?i/ was  produced* 

r  J  The  Jbogl  retardaticm  ,of  the  Li&  of  the 
-  duke  of  Marlborbu^  fliew^  with  ftrong  6»ii« 
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Vi^on,  how  link  confidaice  can  be  placed 
in  poflJinmous  renown.  When  he  died,  it 
was  foon  determined  that  his  ftory  fhould  be 
delivered  to  poiterity ;  and  the  papers  fup- 
po&d  to  contain  the  neceflary  information 
.  were  delivered  to  the  lord  Molefworth,  who 
had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders*  When 
Molelworth  died,  the  lame  papers  were  tranf- 
ferred  with  the  fame  defign  to  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who  :iR  &me  of  his  exigoicies  put 
them  in  pawn.  They  then  remained  with 
the  old  diatchels,  who  in  her  will  affigned 
the  tafk  to  Glovier  and  Mallet,  with  a  reward 
of  a  thouiand  pounds,  and  a  prohibition  to 
infcrt  any  verfes.  Glover  rge^ted,  I  fuppofc, 
with  difiiain  the  legacy,  and  devolved  the 
whole  work  upon  Mallet ;  who  had  from  the 
late  duke  of  Marlborough  a  peniion  to  pro- 
mote  his  induftry,  and  who  talked  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  he  made  1  but  left  not, 
when  he  died,  any  hiflorical  labours  be« 
hind  him^ 

While  hi  was  in  the  Prince's  fervice  h^ 

'  puBlifhed  Mu/lapha^   with  a  Prolc^e   by 

.  Thomfbn,  not  mean,  but  far  inferior  to 

that  whidi  he  had  received  from  Mallet  £>r 

Agamemnon^ 
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AgatAemmn.  The  JEpikgae^  f^id  to  be  waI-^ 
ten  by  a  fraen^  was  compo^  iii  ]^a£b  by 
Malleti  in  tth^  place  of  (xie  pr<Hnif«d»  which 
wais  never  -^ven^  Titus  tragedy  w^is  dedicat-^ 
ed  to  the  Prince  his  nCiafter.  It  was  la^ed  -i^ 
Dtiiry^Lanse  in  i739>  ^and  wap  wd^  i^i^e^yedi 
but  was  never  revived^ 

In  1 74<!^^  he  |>rodtic«d^  ^  h^  |ieen  ^Ir^y 
. Wjentioned,  the.  mafqije  ,!?tf  Alfred^  in  €08-^ 

jufiftioti  wMh  Thomfoni 

.  .  •  •  .  r  - 

^  .     .  w 

For  ibme  time  aftervKardb  tie  iiiy  at  fdk^ 
After  a  long  interval,  his  neat  work  was 
/h^tor  and  Theodora  (1747),  a  loiig  ftofy 
m  blank  verie  $  in  which  it  camiot  hp  denimi 
id^at  tliere  v&  cq^oufilefs  and  eleganiie  of  hsL-- 
€^S&  vigour  of  fe9ti«Mnt,  wd  imagery 
.wey.  ^dapled  to  /take  pgiTe^oii  of  ^  fancjyi 
Bi|t  k  is  b^ank  verie.  The  firft  fale  ^as  ^ 
^eati  and  it  is  noiy  ^0(^19  f<!>r^tf¥i^e&^    - 

4 

Mallet,  by  addrcfs  dr  acciddit,  perhaps  by 

.  JiU  .dep^dance  dia.  the  Prince,  &Aind  ius  way 

to  Bc^isigbi^ke ;  a  mah  whc^e  pri^  inaii  {«' 

tu]Bi£ice  made  his  idndnefit«diflbnalt  io  :gian>ior 

lieep,  iiiid  wiiomMaUe!t.ii«E3S£finl!ai£1V9sn^^ 

by 
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hf  an  a^,  which,  I  hope^  was  unwUlini^y 
performed.  When  it  was  jfound  .that  Pope 
had  clandeftinely  printed  ^n  unauthorifedl 
titiinJjcr  of-  the  pamphlet  called  the  Patriot 
Kin^y  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  ufeleis  fiiiy, 
refcdycd  to  blaft  his  memory,  and  employed 
Mall^jt  (1747)  4s ;  the  executioner  of  his 
vengeance*  Mgdyiet  had  not  vintue,  qr  had 
not  {pint,  to  refufe  the  office ;  and  was  re- 
warded, not  long  after,  with  the  legacy  ot 
lord  Bolingbroke's  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been 
Written  during  the  opppfition  to  WalpdtQ,  and 
given  to  Franklin,  as  Jjc  fuppofod,  in  perpe-^ 
tuity.  Tiwfe,  among  the  reft,  were  claimfid 
by  the  wilL  The  queftion  was  referred  tcp 
arbitrators^  but  when  they  decided  againft 
IVf allet,  he  refufed  to  yield  to  the  award ;  and 
by  the  help  of  Millar  the  hookfeller  publilh^ 
ed  all  that  he  could  find,  but  with  fHCce& 
yery  much  t>eIow  his  expectation* 

In  1753)  liis  irltafque  o{  BritanmavriLSi^^ 
ei^t  Druiy^Lane,  and  his  tragsdy  o£  Ehira 
in  176^  >  ill  whiah  year  he  was  apppmtod 

keep^ 
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keeper  of  the  book  of  Entries  foT  ihips  ih 
the  port  of  London; 

*•  -  0 

In  the  beginning  df  the  ladft:  wSr^  when  the 
.  nation  was  exafperated  by  ill  fuccefs,  he  was 
employed  to  turn  the  publick  vengeance: 
upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  accufatidii 
'  under  the  charafter  of  a  P/ain  Man.  The 
paper  was  with  great  induftry  circttlated  and 
dilperfed ;  and  he,  for  his  feafonable  iilterven- 
tion,  had  a  confiderable  penfion  beftowed  up- 
on him,  which  he  retained  to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  fife  he  went  wife 
his  wife  to  France  5  but  after  a  while,  finding 
his  health  defclining,  he  returned  alone  to 
England,  and  died  in  April- 1765. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  firil 

wife  hadfeveral  children*   One  daughter,  who 

.married  an  Italian  of  rank  named  Cilefia, 

wrote  a  tragedy  called  Almida^  .whidi  was 

afted  at  Drury-Lahe. '  His  fecond  wife  was 

the  daughter  of  a  nobleman's  fteward,  who 

h^id  a  confiderable  fortune,  which  (he  took 

.care  to  retain  in  h^  own  hand^^ 

.  -  *    • 

ttia 
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His  ftature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was 
rcgulafly  formed  s  his  appearance,  till  he 
grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and  he  fuf- 
fered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that 
drefs  could  give  it.  His  converfation  wasf 
plcgant  and  eafy.  The  reft  of  his  charafter 
may,  without  injury  to  his  njen^ory,  fink 
into  filence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any 
high  clafs.  There  is  no  fpecies  of  compo- 
sition in  which  he  was  eminent.  His  Dramas 
had  their  day,  a  fliort  day,  and  are  forgotten ; 
his  blank  }Ptrk  feems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of 
Thomfon.  His  Life  of  Bacon  is  known  as  it 
1$  appended  to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no 
longer  mentioned.  His  wprks  are  fuch  as  a 
writer,  buftling  in  the  world,  fliewing  him- 
felf  in  publick,  and  emerging  occafionally 
from  time  to  time  into  ngticc,  might  keep 
alive  by  his  perfonal  influence ;  but  which, 
conveying  little  information,  and  giving  no 
great  pleafure,  muft  foon  give  way,  as  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  things  produces  new  tppicks  of  cour 
verfation,  and  other  modes  of  amufement. 

A  K  E  N- 
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MARK  AlCENSiDE  was  bom  on  ^6 
ninth  of  November,  1721,  at  New- 
caftle  upon  Tyne.  His  father,  Mark,  wis 
a  butcher  of  the  Prefbyteriaft  feS ;  =hi3 
mother's  name  was  Mary  Lumfdeii.  iHe  re- 
ceived the  firft'  part  of  his  education  at  the 
gramfnar-fchool  of  Newcaftlc  j  and  was  af- 
terwards inftrufled  by  Mr.  Wilfoh,  who 
kept  a  private  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteeti  he  waS  feht  to 
Edinburgh,  that  he  might  qualify  himfelf 
for  the  office  of  a  diffenting  minifl;er,  ^d  re- 
ceived fome  affiftance  from  the  fund  which 
the  Diflente'rs  Employ  in  educatiilg  young 

Vol.  IV,  G  g  "^^ 
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men  of  fcanty  fortune.  But  a  wider  view  of 
the  world  opened  other  fcenes,  and  jprompt- 
cd  other  hopes :  he  determined  to  ftudy  phyfic, 
and  repaid  4liat  contribution,  which,  being 
received  for  a  different  purpofe,  he*juflly 
thought  it  difhonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  refolved  not  to  be  a 
diifenting  miniiler,  he  ceafed  to  be  a  Diflen- 
ter,  I  know  not.  He  certainly  ret^dned  an 
unnecefiary  and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he 
called  and  thought  liberty  j  a  zeal  which 
(bmetimes  di%uifes  frc«n  the  world,  and  not 
rarely  from  the  mind  which  it  pofleflcs,  an 
envious  idefire  of  plundering  wealth  or  de- 
grading greatnels ;  and  of  which  the  imme- 
diate tendency  Is  innovation  and  anarchy, 
an  impetuous  eagemefs  te^  fubvert  and 
confound,  with  very  little  care  what  fhall 

be  eftabliihed* 

.     •  •  • 

Akenfide  was  one  of  thoic  poets  who  have 
felt  very  early  the  motions  of  genUis,  and 
one  of  thofe  ftudents  who  have  very  early 
ftored  their  memories  with  fentiments  and 
images.  .  Many  of  his  performances  were 
produced'  in  his  youth;    and  his  greateft 

work. 
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iPDifc)  7h  Pkafiires  of  ImaginatioHy  s^peared 
ki  1744*  I  hivehear4  Dodfley;  by  whom  it 
wat  publiihed,  relate^  liat  lyhen  the  ^opy 
wte  crfftred  him,  the  price  demarid«d  for  it, 
whkh  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds^ 
being  fuch  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  give 
prcc^itately,  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope, 
who,  having  looked  into  it,  advifed  him  not 
to  make  a  niggardly  offer  j  for  thh  was  no 
every^day  "writer. 

Irt  1741  he  went  to  Leydefii,  ijipuriliit  of 
mtrfical  khowkdge ;  and  three  years  after-^ 
waiids  .  (May  16,  1744)  became;  doftor  of 
phyfick,  having,  according  to  the  cuAdm  of 
the  Dutch  Univ^rfitieSi  publifbed*  a  th^s^  ^ 
diflertation*  The  fubjecl  which  he  chofe  was 
theOf^iginal  ap4  Qrowfh  of  the  MMntan  Fatbits  j 
in  which  he  is  laid  to  have  departed,  ."vtith 
great  judgement,  from  the  opinion  then  eft*-^ 
Uiftied,  ai>d  to  have  delivered  that  wliich  ha^ 
been  iince  eonfiriaed  arid  -received. 

Akenfide  was  a  young  taan',  warm  with 
every  notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  bad 
been  connefted  with  the  found  of  liberty, 
and  by  an  excentricity  which  fuchdifpofitipns 

G  g  a  da 
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do  not  ealily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradi6li(«l/ 
and  no  friend  to  any  thing  cftablifhed,  He 
adopted  Shaftefbury's  foolifli  af&rtion  of  the 
efficacy  of  ridicule  for  tte  difcovery  of  truth. 
For  this  he  was  attacked  by  Warburton,  and 
defended  by  Dyfon:  Warburton  afterwards 
reprinted  his  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  Freethinkers. 

The  refult  of  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager  diicuflion 
of  this  idle  queftion,  may  be  eafily  collefted. 
If  ridicule  be  applied  to  any  pofition  as  the 
teft  of  truth,  it  will  then  become  a  queftion 
whether  fuch  ridicule  be  jufl ;  and  this  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  application  of  truth, 
as  the  teft  of  ridicule.  Two  men,  fearing, 
one  a  real  and  the  other  a  fancied  danger, 
will  be  for  a  wliile  equally  expofed  to  the  in- 
evitable confequences  of  cow^ardice,  con- 
temptuous ceniure,  and  ludicrous  reprefenta- 
tion ;  and  the  true  ftate  of  both  cafes  muft 
be  known,  before  it  can  be  decided  whofe 
terror  is  rational,  and  whofe  is  ridiculous  j 
who  is  to  be  f)itied,  and  who  to  be  de- 
fpifed. 

In 
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In  the  revifal  of  his  poem,  which  he  died 
before  he  had  finifliecj,  he  omitted  the  lines 
which  had  given  occafion  to  Warburton's 
objeftions. 

He  publifhed,  foon  after  his  return  from' 
Leyden  (1745),  his  firft  coUedlion  of  odes; 
and  was  impelled  by  his  rage  of  patriotifm 
to  write  a  very  acrimonious  epiftle  to  Pulteney, 
whom  he  ftigmatizes,  under  the  name  of 
Cujio,  as  the  betrayer  of  his  country- 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profeflion,  he 
firft  commenced  phyfician  at  Northampton, 
where  Dr.  Stonehoufe  then  praftifed,  with 
fuch  reputation  and  fuccefs,  that  a  ftranger 
was  not  likely  to  gain  ground  upon  him- 
Akenfide  tried  the  conteft  a  while ;  and,  hav- 
ing  deafened  the  place  with  clamours  for  li- 
berty, removed  to  Hampftead,  where  he  re- 
fided  more  than  two  years,  and  then  fixed 
himfelf  in  London,  the  proper  place  for  a  man' 
of  accomplifhments  like  his. 

At  London  he  was  known  as  a  poet,  but 
was  ftill  to  make  his  way  as  a  phyfician ; 

G  g  3  and 
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and  would  perhaps  have  been  reduced  to 
jreat  exigencies,  but  that  Mn  Pyfon,  with 
an  ardour  of  fricndfliip  that  has  not  many 
examples,  allowed  hici  three  Jiundred  pofiinds 
a  year.  Thus  fupported,  he  advanced  gra« 
dually  in  medical  reputation,  but  never  at-r 
taincd  any  great  extent  of  pra6tice,  or  emi^ 
jience  of  popularity.  A  phyfician  in  a  great 
city  ff em^  to  be  the  mere  play-thing  of  FoC'* 
tune  ^  Jijs  dtgree  of  reputation  is,  for  tt^wi 
moft  part,  totally  cafual :  they  that  employ 
him,  know  not  his  excellence;  they  that  rc» 
je6)t  him,  know  not  his  deficience.  By  aij 
acute  obfcrvcr,  who  had  teoked  on  the  tranf- 
aftions  of  the  medical  world  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, a  very  curious  book  mjght  be  writt-e^ 

j^  tJa«  FoftHne  pf  fhyjic}am. 

AJcesiiidci  appears  iiQt  to  have  beea  watsfe 
ing  tf> !««;  own  fuccefs  :  h^  placed  himleif  tsi 
view  .  by  all  %  commQH  roethods  j  Ji?-  be^ 
ean>^  j^.  Fallow  qf  the  R^oyal  Society  J  h&ob«. 
gained  *,  4egr^.  at  Caa?i?ridge,  a;id  was  ad»» 
mitted  jiat9  the  College  of  Phyficiaos  i  he 
wrote  little  poetry,  but  publilhecl,  from  time 
t!Q  time,  medical  cflays  and  obfervaftons  %.  he 
i?«caijjp  phyfijciao  to  St.  Thomas'gt  Hfifpitadlj 

having 
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Tiaving  read  the  GuLftonian  Lefturcs  in  Ana- 
tomy, he  began  to  give,  for  the  Cranian 
LeAure,  a  hiftory  of  the  revival  of  Learn- 
ing, from  which  he  foon  delUled;  and,  in 
converfation,  he  very  eagerly  forced  himfelf 
into  notice  by  an  ambitious  oftentation  of 
elegance  and  literature. 

His  Difcouffc  on  the  Dyicntery  (1764) 
was  confidered  as  a  very  confpicuous  fpeci- 
mcn  of  Latinity,  which  entitled  him  to  the 
fame  height  of  place  among  the  fcholars  as 
he  poffeffed  before  among  the  wits ;  and  he 
might  perhaps  have  rifen  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion of  charafter,  but  that  his  ftudies  were  * 
ended  with  his  life,  by  a  putrid  fever,  June ' 
23,  1770,  in  the  forty-ninth  yeai'  of  his  age.  * 


AKENSIDE  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
dida£lick  and  lyrick  poet.  His  great  work 
is  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination ;  a  perform- 
ance wliich,  publifhed,  as  it  was,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  raifed  expeftations,  which 

G  g  4  ^  were 
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were  not  afterwards  very  amply  fatisfied.  It 
has  undoubtedly  a  juft  claim  to  very  parti- 
cular notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity 
of  genius,  and  uncommon  sutnplitude  of  ac-^ 
quilitions,  of  a  young  mind  ftored  with 
images,  and  much  cxercifed  in  combining 
and  comparing  them. 

With  the  philofophical  or  religioiis  tenets 
of  the  author  I  have  notliing  to  do ;  my  bu-^ 
fineis  is  with*  his  poetry.  The  fubjeft  is 
well-chofen,  as  it  includes  all  images  that 
can  flxike  or  pleafe,  and  thus  comprifes  every 
Ipecies  of  poetic^  delight.  ^The  only  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  choice  of  examf^es  and  illuf-4 
trations,  ^d  it  is  not  eafy  in  lucH  exuberance 
of  matter  to  ^d  4iie  middlf  point  between 
penury  and  latiety.  Th€  parts  feem  artifici- 
ally difpofed,  with  fufficient  coherence,  {o  as 
tliat  they  canuQt  ch^ge  their  places  without 
injury  to  the  general  defign. 

His  images  are  difplayed  with  fuch  luxuri-f 
ance  of  expreffion,  that  they  are  hidden,  like 
Butler's  Moon,  by  a  Veil  cf  Light ;  they  are 
forms  fantaftically  loft  under  fuperfluity  of 
drefs.     Pars  minima  ejl  ipfa  Puellafui.    The 

words 
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words  are  multiplied  till  tht  (enfe  is  hardly 
perceived ;  attention  deferts  the  mind,  atid 
fettles  in  the  ear.  Th6  i^cader  wanders 
through  the  gay  difFufion,  fometimes  amazed,^ 
and  fometimes  delisted;  but,  after  many 
turnings  in  the  flowery  labyrinth,  comes  out 
as  he  went  in.  He  remarked  little,  and  laid 
hold  on  nothing. 

To  his  verfification  juftice  requires  that 
praife  fhould  not  be  denied.  In  the  general 
fabrication  of  his  lines  he  is  perha()s  fuperior 
to  any  other  writer  of  blank  verfe ;  his  flow 
is  fmooth,  and  his  paufes  are  mufical  ^  but 
the  concatenation  of  his  verfes  is  commonly 
too  long  continued,  and  the  full  clofe  does^ 
not  recur  with  fufficient  frequency.  The 
fenfo  is  carried  on  through  a  long  intertexture- 
of  complicated  claufes,  and  as  nothing  is  dif- 
tinguifhed,  nothing  is  remembered.   *■■ 

w 

The  exemption  which  blank  verfe  affords 
from  the  jieceffity  of  clofing  the  ienfe  with 
the  couplet,  betrays  luxuriant  and  a£tive 
minds  into  fuch  indulgence,  that  they  pile 
imajge  upon  image,  ornament  upon  orna- 
ment, and  are  not  eafily  perfuaded  to  clofe. 

the 
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the  fexife  at  all.  Blank  vtrk  will  therefore, 
I  fear>  be  too  often  found  in  delcription 
exuberant^  in  argument  Loquacious,  and  in 
narration  tirefome. 

His  di£tion  is  certainly  ib  far  poetical  ^  it 
is  not  profaick>  and  fo  far  valuable  as  it  is 
not  common.  He  is  to  be  conunended  as 
ha^g  fewer  artifices  of  difguft  than  moft  of 
his  brethren  of  the  blank  fong.  He  rarely 
either  recalls  old  phrafes  or  twifts  his  metre 
into  harfh  inverfions*  The  fenfe  however 
of  his  words  is  ftrained ;  when  be  vi£ws  the 
Ganges  from  Alpine  heights -,  that  is,  frcwn 
mountains  like  the  Alps.  And  the  pedant 
ftirely  intnides,  but  when  was  blank  verfc 
without  pedantry  ?  when  he  tells  how  Planets 
risdfolve  tbejiated  round  of  T^ime. 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  oC 
poetry  that  he  intended  to  revife  and  augment 
this  work,  but  difd  before  he  had  completed 
his  defign.  The  reformed  work  as  he  left 
it,  and  the  addition  which  he  had  made,  arc 
very  properly  retained  in  the  late  colle6tion. 
He  feems  to  have  fomewhat  contrafted  his  dif- 
fuiion;   but  I  know  not  whether  he  has 

gained 
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gained  in  clofbiicrs  wliat  he  has  loft  in  Q>}ai<« 
dor.  In  the  adctitional  bool^  tb&  7ak  tf 
SoUh  )A  too  Icmg. 

His  other  poems  arc  now  to  be  confider-* 
€d;  but  a  ihort  confiderateon  will  difpatch 
them.  Itishoteaiy  to  ^cf^  why  he  ad« 
^edhimfclffo  diligently  to  lyridc  poetiy, 
having  nddier  the  eafe  ^id  ^inefs  of  the 
lighter,  nor  the  vehemence  and  delation  of 
the  grander  o^-  When  he  fays  his  ill-fated 
hand  upon  his  harp,  his  former  powers  feem 
to  defcrt  him  j  he  has  no  longer  his  luxuri- 
ance of  expreflion,  nor  variety  of  Images, 
]^is  thoughts  are  cold^  and  his  words  inele- 
gant. Yet  fiich  was  his  love  of  lyricks,  that, 
having  written  with  great  vigour  and  poig- 
nancy his  Epijile  to  Curioy  he  transformed  it 
afterwards  into  an  ode  difgraceful  only  to  its 
author. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favo\Jrable  can  be  faid; 
the  fentimerits  commonly  want  force,  nature, 
or  novelty ;  the  diftion  is  fometimes  harfh 
and  vmcouth,^  the  flanzas  ill-conftru6led  and 
unpleafant,  and  the  rhymes  diffonant,  or 
unl&iBfckDy  difpofed,  too  diftant  from  each 
3  ,  other^ 
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Other,  or  arranged  witE  too  little  regard  to 
^bbHihed  u(e,  and  therefore  perplexing  to 
the  ear,  which  in  a  fhort  compoiitipn  has  not 
time  to  grow  familiar  with  an  innovation. 

To  exanune  fuch  compditions  fingly,  can* 
not  be  required ;  they  have  doubtlefs  brighter 
and  darker  parts :  but  when  they  ar^  once 
found  to  be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour 
may  be  fpared ;  for  to  what  u&  can  the  work 
^  critLcifed  that  will  not  be  read? 
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THOMAS  GRAY,  the  fon  of  Mr. 
Philip  Gray,  a  fcrivener  of  London, 
was  bom  in  Cornhill,  November  26,  17 16. 
His  grammatical  education  he  received  at 
Eaton  under  Mr.  Antrobus,  his  mother* 
brother;  and. when  he  left  fchool,  in  1734, 
entered  a  penfioner  at  Peterhoufe  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  tranlition  from  the  fchool  to  the  col- 
lege is,  to  moft  young  fcholars,  the  time 
from  which  they  date  their  years  of  manhood, 
liberty,  and  happinefs;  but  Gray  feems  to 
have  been  very  little  delighted  with  acade- 
mical gratifications  j  he  liked  at  Cambridge 

neither 
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neither  the  mode  of  life  nor  the  fafhion  of 
ftudy,  and  lived  fuUenly  on  to  tlie  time  when 
his  attendance  on  lefhires  was  no  longer  re- 
quired*  As  he  intended  to  profefs  tKe  Com- 
mon Law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about 
five  years,  Mn  Horace  Walpole,  whole 
friendfhip  he  had  gained  at  Eaton,  invited 
him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  companion. 
They  wandered  through  France  into  Italy ; 
and  Gray's  Letters  contain  a  very  pleafing 
Account  of  many  parts  of  their  journey. 
JBut  unequal  friendftiips  are  eafily  diflblved: 
at  Florence  they  quarrelled,  and  parted ;  and 
Mr.  Walpole  is  now  content  to  have  it  told 
that  it  was  by  hi^  fault.  If  we  look  however 
without  prejudice  on  the  world,  we  fhall  find 
that  men,  whofe  confcioufiiefs  of  their  own 
merit  fets  them  above  the  compliances  of  fer* 
vility,  are  apt  enough  in  their  aflbciation 
with  fuperiors  to  watch  their  own  dignity 
with  troublefome  and  punftilious  jealoufy, 
and  in  the  fervour  of  independance  to  exad 
that  attention  which  they  refufc  to  pay.  Part 
they  did,  whatever  was  the  quaf  rel,  and  the 
reft  of  their  travels  was  doubtlefs  more 
5  unpleafant 
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Unpleafant  to  them  both.   Gray  continued  his  * 
journey  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  own  little 
fortune,  with  only*  an  occafional  fcrvant. 

He  returned  to  England  in  September 
1741,  and  in  about  two  months  afterwards 
buried  his  father ;  who  had,  by  an  injudici- 
ous wafte  of  money  upon  a  new  hdufe,^  fo 
much  lefferted  his  fortune,  that  Gray  thought 
himfelf  too  pooi:  to  ftudy  the  law.  He  there- 
fore retired  to  Cambridge,  where  he  foon 
after  became  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law;  and 
where,  without  liking  the  place  or  its  inha^^* 
bitants,  or  pretending  to  like  them,  he  paflP* 
ed,  except  a  fhbrt  residence  at  London,  tihie 
reft  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr. 
Weft,  the  fon  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a 
friend  on  whom  he  appears  to  have  fet  a  high 
value,  and  who  deferved  his  efteem  by  the 
powers  which  he  fhews  in  his  Letters,  and 
in  the  Ode  to  Mayy  which  Mr.  Mafon  has 
preferved,  as  well  as  by  the  fincerity  with 
which,  when  Gray  fent  him  part  of  Agrip-- 
pinay  a  tragedy  that  he  had  juft  begun^  he 
gave  an  opinion  which  probably  intercepted 

Vol.  IV.  H  h  the 
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the  progrcis  of  the  work,  and  which  the 
judgement  of  every  reader  will  confirm.  It 
was  certainly  no  lofs  to '  the  Englilh  ftagtt 
that  Agrippina  was  never  finifhed. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  feems  firft  to 
haY?,?pplijsd  himfelf  ferioufly  to  poetry  j  for 
in  this  year  were  produced  the  Ode  to  Springy 
his  Profpe^  of  Eat  on  y  and  his  Ode  to  Adver^ 
Jity.  He  began  likewife  a  Latin  poem,,  de 
JPringipiis  eogitandi. 

.  It  feems  to  be  tlie  opinion  of  Mr*  MafoB> 
that  his  firft  ambition  was  to  have  excelled 
in  Latin  poetry :  perhaps  it  were  reafonable 
to  wilh  that  he  had  profecuted  his  defi,^ ; 
for  though  there  is  at  prefent  fome  embar- 
r^inenl:  in  his  phrafe,  and  fome  harihnefs  in 
l)is  Lyrick  numbers,  his  copioufnefs  of  lan- 
guage is  fuch  as  very  few  poflefs  3  and  his 
lines,  even  when  imperfeft,  difcover  a  writer 
Vfhom  practice  woiild  quickly  have  made 
Ikilful 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhoufe,  very  little 

folicitous  what  others  did  or  thought,  and 

cultivated  liis  mind  and  enlarged  liis    viewg 

..    .       2  without 
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without  any  other  purpofe  than  of  improv- 
ing and  amuiing  hwiielf ;  when  Mr;  Mafon, 
being  elefted  fellow  of  Pembroke-hall,, 
brought  him  a  companion  who  was  after-'., 
wards  to  be  his  editor,  and  whofe  fondhefs 
and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a  zeal  of  ad-> 
miration,  which  cannot  be  reafonably  ex- 
pected from  the  neutrality  of  a  ftranger  and 
the  coldnefs  of  a  critick. 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode 
on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Walpoles  Cat  5  and  the 
year  afterwards  attempted  a  poem  of  more 
importance,  on  Government  and  Education^ 
of  wliich  the  fragments  which  remain  have 
many  excelleht  lines. 

His  next  produftion  (1750)  was  his  far^ 
hm^A  Elegy^  in  the  Church-yardy  whkh,  find- 
ing its  way  into  a  Magazine,  firft^  I  believe, 
made  him  known  to  the  publick. 

An  invitation  from  lady  CoWiam  aboyt 
this  time  gave  occafion  to  an  odd  compofi- 
tion  called  a  Long  Story ^  which,  though  per- 
haps it  adds  little  to  Gray's  d)ara6ter, 
was  inferted  at  the  end  of  my  preface  to  the 
late  Col  le6lion. 

H  h  2  Several 
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Several  of  his  pieces  were  publifhed  ( 1753), 
with  defigns,  by  Mr.  Bentley;.  and,  that 
they  might  mfomc  form  or  otlier  make  a 
bdok,  only  one  fide  of  each  leaf  was  printed, 
r  believe  the  poeriis  and  the  plates  recom- 
mended each  other  fa  well,  that  the  wbole 
imprefllon  was  foon  bought.  This  year  he 
loft  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  Ibmc  young 
men  of  the  college,  whofe  chambers  were 
near  his,  diverted  themfelves  with  diftiirbing 
him  by.  frequent  and  troublefome  noifes. 
This  infolence,  having  endured  it  a  while, 
he  reprefented  to  the  governors  of  the  fbciety, 
amcJng  whom  perhaps  he  had  no  friends; 
and,  finding  his  complaint  little  regarded,  re- 
moved himfelf  to  Pembroke-halL 

In  1757  be  publifhed  The  Progrejs  &f 
Poetry  andTBe  Bard,  two  compofitions  at 
which  the  readers  of  poetiy  were  at  firft  con- 
tent to  gaze  in  mute  amazement.  Some 
that  tried  them  confefTed  their  inability  to 
underftand  them,  though  Warburton  faid 
that  they  were   underftood  as   well  as  tlie 

v/orks 
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works  of  Milton  and  Shakfpearc,  which  it  is 
the  fafhion  to  praife.  Garrick  wrote  a  feW 
lines  in  their  praife-  Sorne  hardy  champions 
undertook  to  refcue  them  from  negleft,  and 
in  a  fliort  time  many  were  content  to  be 
fhewn  beauties  which  they  could  not  fee.     •* 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  fo  high,  that/ 
after  the  death  of  Cibber,  he  had  the  honour 
of  refufing  the  laurel,  which  was 'then  bc- 
ftowed  on  Mr.  Whitehead, 

His  curiolity,  not  long  after,  drew  him* 
away  from  Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  the 
Mufeum,  where  he  refided  near  three  years, 
reading  and  tranfcribing ;  and,  fo  far  as  can 
be  difcovered,  very  little  afFefted  by  two  odes 
on  Oblivion  and  ObJcurity\  in  which  his  Lyrick 
performances  were  ridiculed  with  much  con- 
tempt and  much  ingenuity. 

When  the  Profeflbr  of  Modern  Languages, 
at  Cambridge  died,  he  was,  as  he  fay§,  cocker^ 
ed  and  fpirited  up^  till  he  alked  it  of  lord 
Bute,  who  fent  him  a  civil  refufal ;  and  the 
place  was  given  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of 
Sir  James  Lowther. 

H  h  3  His 
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His  coniHtution  was  weak,  and  Belicvirrg 
tlia.t  his  heakh  was  promoted  by  cxercife  and 
chaise  of  place,  he  xindertook  (^765)  a  jour- 
ney into  Scotland,  of  which  his  account,  ib 
Jar  as  it  extends,  is  very  curious  and  elegant; 
for  as  his  comprehenfion  was  ample,  his  cu- 
riofity  extended  to  all  the  works  of  art,  all 
the  appearances  of  nature,  and  all  tlie  mQ{iu«- 
jnents  of  patt  events.  He  naturally  con- 
trafted  a  friendfhip  with  Dr.  Beattxe,  whom 
he  found  a  poet,  a  philofopher,  and*  a  good 
man.  The  Maz-efchal  College  at  Aberdeen 
offered  him  the  degree  of  Do6tor  of  Laws, 
which,  having  omitted  to  take  it  at  Cajn- 
bridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to  rcfufe. 

What  he  had  formerly  folicited  in  vain, 
was  at  laft  given  him  without  folicitation. 
The  Profeflbrlhip  of  Languages  became  again 
vacant,  and  he  received  (1768)  an  oflfer  of 
it  from  the  duke  of  Grafton.  He  accepted, 
and  retained  it  to  his  death  ;  always  defign- 
ing  leftures,  but  never  reading  them ;  un- 
cafy  at  his  negleft  of  duty,  and  appeafmg 
his  uneafinefs  with  defigns  of  reformation, 
and  with  a  refolution  which  he  believed  him- 

felf 
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fclf  to  have  made  of  refignmg  tRe  office,  if  ^he 
found  himfelf  unal)le  to  difchafge  it. 

111  health  made  another  journey  hecefiaTy,' 
and  he  vilited  (1769)  Weftmorel^nd  ^  ^3 
Cumberland,  He  that  reads  his  epiftolary 
narration  wifhes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell 
his  travels,  had  been  more  of  his  employ- 
ment I  but  it  is  by  ftudying  at  home  that  •  wc 
muft  obtain  the  ability  of  travelling  with  in- 
telligence and  improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  ftudies  wcrc  now  near 
-their  end.  The  gout,  of  which  he  had  fuf- 
tained  many  weak  attacks,  fell  upon  his 
ftomach,  and,  yielding  to  no  medicines,  pro- 
duced ftrong  convulfions,  which  (July  30, 
1771)  terminated  in  death- 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as 
Mr.  Mafbn  has  done,  from  a  namelefs  wri- 
XfT ;  and  am  as  willing  as  his  warmeft  friend 
to  believe  il  true, 

^'  Perhaps  he  was  the  moft  leahied  man 

"  in  Europe.     He  was  equally  acquainted 

"  with  the  elegant  a^id  profound  parts  of 

'         *  H  h  4  "  fcieoce, 
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"  fciencc,  and  that  not  fupcrficially  but 
^  thoroughly.  He  Jcnew  cV^ry  brqpnch  of 
'♦  hiftory,  both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read 
^^  all  the  origmal  hiftorians  of  England, 
^*  France,  and  Italy  5  and  was  a  great  anti-' 
quarian,  Criticifm,  metaphyfics,  morals, 
politics,  made  a.  principal  part  of  his 
*•  ihidy;  voyages  and  travels  of  all  forts 
*•  were  his  favourite  amufementSi  and  he 
**  had  a  fine  tafte  in  painting,  prints,  archi- 
<•  tefturc,  and  gardening.  With  fuch  a 
"  fund  of  knowl«ige,  his  converfation  muft 
^*  have  been  equally  inliru6ling  and  enter- 
**  tainingj  but  he  was  alfo  a  good  man,  a 
"  man  of  virtue  and  humanity.  There  is 
•*  no  charafter  without  fome  fpcck,  Ibmc 
imperfeftion  j  and  I  think  the  greateft  de- 
feft  in  his  was  an  affeftation  in  delicacy, 
or  rather  effeminacy,  and  a  vifible  faftidi- 
♦'  oufiiefs,  or  contempt  and  difdaiij  of  his 
"  inferiors  in  fcience.  He  alfo  had,  in  fome 
'*  degree,  that  weaknefs  which  difgufted  Vol- 
"  taire  fo  much  in  Mr.  Congreve :  though  he 
V  lecmed  to  value  others  chieliy  according  to 
**  the  progrefs  they  had  made  ip,  knowledge,. 
«'  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  conlidcred 
5*  hinifelf  merely  as  a  man  of  letters;  and 
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though  without  birth,  or  fortune,  orffa- 
tion,  .his  defire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as. 
a  private  independent  gentleman,  who, 
read  for  his  amufement.  Perhaps  it  may 
*'  be  faid,  What  lignifies  fo  much  know- 
ledge, when  it  produced  fo  little?  Is  it. 
worth  taking  fo  much  pains  to  leave  no 
memorial  but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be 
coiifidered  that  Mr*  Gray  was,  to  others, 
at  leaft  innocently  employed  -,  to  himfelf, 
certainly  beneficially.  His  time  pajfTed 
agreeably ;  he  was  every  day  making  fome 
new  acquifition  in  fcience ;  his  jnind  was 
enlarged,  his  heart  foftened,  his  virtu? 
ftrengthened ;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
"  Ihewu  to  liiin  without  a  malk }  and  he  was 
*'  taught  td  confider  every  thing  as  trifling, 
^*  ^d  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wife 
"  man,  except  the  purfuit  of  knowledge 
^*  and  praftice  of  virtue,  in  that  ftate  wherer 
^*  in  Gbd  hath  placed  us/'  • 


fff 
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To  this-  character  Mr.  Mafon  has  added  a 
more  particular  account  of  Gray's  Ikill  in 
zoology-  He  has  remarked,  that  Gray's 
effeminacy  was  affected  moft  iefore  thofe  whom 
be  did  not  ivijh  to  pkafe  \  and*  that  he  is  un«- 

juftly 
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juftly  charged  with  making  knowledge  his 
fole  reafon  of  preference,  as  he  paid  his 
fcfteem  to  none  whom  he  did  not  likewife  be- 
lieve to  be  good. 

What  has  Occurred  to  me,  from  the  flight 
infpeftion  of  his  Letters  in  which  my  un- 
dertaking has  engaged  me,  is,  that  his  mind 
had  a  large  grafp ;  that  his  curiofity  was  un- 
Kmited,  and  his  judgement  cultivated  ;  that 
he  was  a  man  likely  to  love  much  where  he 
loved  at  all,  but  that  he  was  faftidious  and 
hard  to  pleafe.  His  contempt  however  is 
often  employed,  where  I  hope  it  will  be  ap- 
proved, upon  fcepticifm  and"  infidelity.  His 
fhort  account  of  Shaftefbury  I  will  infert, 

•*  You  fay  you  cannot  conceive  how  lord^ 
Shaftefbury  came  to  be  a  .philofopher  in 
vogue  5  I  will  tell  you :  firft,  he  was  a 
lord  5  fecondly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any  of 
his  readers ;.  thirdly,  men  are  very  prone 
to  believe  what  they  do  not  underftand ; 
fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing  at 
all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  believe  it;  fifthly,  they  love  to 
"take  a  new  road^  even  when  that  road 
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leads  no  where  5  fixthly,  he  was  reckoned 
a  fine  writer,  and  feems  always  to  mean 
ihore  than  he  faid.  Would  you  have  any 
more  realbns  ?  An  interval  of  above  forty 
^^  years  has  pretty  well  deftroyed  the  chann. 
''  A  dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners :  va- 
"  nity  is  no  longer  interefted  in  the  matter  ^ 
"  for  a  new  road  is  become  an  old  one.'* 

Mr.  Mafon  has  added,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  though  Gray  was  poor,  he 
was  not  eager  of  money ;  and  that,  out  of 
the  little  that  he  had,  he  was  veiy  willing  to 
help  the  neceffitous.  , 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
he  did  not  write  his  pieces  firft  rudely,  and 
then  cojrreft  them,  but  laboured  every  line 
as  it  arofe  in  the  train  of  compofition  ;  and 
he  had  a  notion  not  very  peculiar,  that  he 
could  not  write  but  at  certain  times,  or  at 
happy  moments ;  a  fantaftick  foppery,  to 
which  my  kindnefs  for  a  man  of  learning 
and  of  virtue  wifties  him  to  have  been  fu- 
perior. 
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G  R  A  Y '  s  Poetry  is  now  to  be  confiderr 
cd ;  and  t  hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
^nemy  to  his  name,  if  I  confefs  that  I  con-p 
template  it  with  lefs  pleafure  than  his  life* 

His  ode  on  Spring  has  fomething  poetical, 
both  in  the  language  and  the  thought ;  but 
the  language  is  too  luxuriant,  and  the 
thoughts  have  nothing  new.  There  ,has  of 
late  arifen  a  praftice  of  giving  to  adjectives, 
derived  from  fubftantives,  the  termination  of 
participles  i  fuch  as  the  cultured  plaui,  the 
dajied  bank ;  but  I  was  forry  to  fee,  in  the 
lines  of  a  fcholar  like  Gray,  the  honied  Spring. 
The  morality  is  natural,  but  too  ftale  i  the 
conclufion  is  pretty^ 

The  poem  on  the  Cat  was  doubtlefs  by  its 
author  confidered  as  a  trifle,  but  it  is  not  a 
happy  trifle.  In  the  firlt  ftanza  the  azure 
fhwers  that  blow^  fhew  refolutely  a  rhyme  is 
fometimes  made  when  it  cannot  eafily  be 
found,  Selima^  the  Cat^  is  called  a  nymph, 
with  fome  violence  both  to  language  and 
kwk ;  but  there  is  good  ufe  made  of  it  when 
it  is  done ;  for  of  the  two  lines. 

What 
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What  female  heart  can  gold  defpifc  ? 
What  cat's  averfe  to  filh  ? 

the  firft  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and 
the  fecond  only  to  the  cat.  The  fixth  ftanza 
contains  a  melancholy  truth,  that  a  favourite 
has  no  friend  \  but  the  laft  ends  in  a  point- 
ed fentence  of  no  relation  to  the  purpofe ; 
if  njDhat  glijlered  had  been  gold^  the  cat  would 
not  have  gone  into  the  water ;  and,  if  fhc 
had,  would  not  lefs  have  been  drowned. 

The  ProfpeSf  of  Eaton  College  fuggefls  no- 
thing to  Gray,  which  every  beholder  does 
not  equally  think  and  feel.  His  fupplica- 
tion  to  father  Thames^  to  tell  him  who  drives 
the  hoop  or  tofles  the  ball,  is  ufelefs  and 
puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  better  means 
of  knowing  than  himfelf .  His  epithet  buxom 
health  is  not  elegant ;  he  feems  not  to  under- 
ftand  the  word.  Gray  thought  his  language 
more  poetical  as  it  was  more  remote  from 
common  ufe :  finding  in  Dryden  honey  redo^ 
lent  of  Springs  an  expreflion  that  reaches  the 
utmoft  limits  of  our  language.  Gray  drove 
it  a  little  more  beyond  common  apprehen- 

fion» 
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(ion,  by  making  gales  to  be  redolent  of  joy 
and  youth. 

-  Of  the  Ode  on  Adverjity^  the  hint  wgs  at 
firft  taken  from  O  Divay  gratum  quce  regis 
Antium ;  but  Gray  has  excelled  his  original 
by  the  variety  of  his  fentiments,  and  by 
their  moral  application.  Of  this  piece,  at 
caice  poetical  and  rational,  I  will  not  by 
flight  objcftions  violate  the  dignity. 

My  procefs  has  now  brought  me  to  the 
'wonderful  Wonder  ofWonders^  the  two  Sifter 
Odes ;  by  which,  though  either  vulgar  igno- 
rance or  common  fenfe  at.  firft-  univerfally  re- 
jefted  them,  many  have  been  fmce  perfuaded 
to  think  themfelves  delighted.  I  am  one  of 
thofe  that  are  willing  to  be  pleafed,  and  there- 
fore would  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the 
firft  jftanza  of  the  Progrejs  of  Poetry. 

Gray  feems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the 
images  oifpreading  found  and  running  water. 
A  fiream  af  tnujick  may  be  allowed ;  but 
where  does  Mujick^^  hosi^twtxfmooth  andjlrong^ 
after  having  vifited  the  'verdant  'vales^  roivl 

doicn 
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^wn  the  Jieep  amain^  fo  as  that  roch  .  and 
nodding  grooves  rebellow  to  the  roar  F  If  this  be 
faid  of  Mujicky  it  is  nonfenfe ;  if  it  be  faid  of 
iVater^  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

Thp  fecond  ftanza,  exhibiting  Mars's  car 
and  Jove's  eagle,  is  unworthy  of  further  no- 
tice. Criticifm  difdains  to  chafe  a  fchool- 
boy  to  his  common  places. 

f 
To  the  third  it  may  likewife  be  objefted, 

that  it  is  drawn  from  Mythology,  though 
fuch  as  may  be  more  eafily  affimilated  to  real 
life.  Idalia's  velvet-green  has  fpmething  of 
cant.  An  epithet  or  metaphor  di'awn  from 
Nature  ennobles  Art ;  an  epithet  of^nxetaphor 
drawn  from  Art  degrades  Nature.  Gray  is 
too  fond  of  words  arbitrarily  compounded. 
Many.'-twinkling  was  formerly  cenfuredas  not ' 
analogical;  we  may  fay  many-fpotted^  but 
fcarcely  many-fpotting.  This  ftanza,  how- 
ever, has  fomething  pleafing. 

Of  the  fecond  ternaiy  of  ftanzas,  the  firft 
endeavours  to  tell  fomething,  and  would 
have  told  it,  had  it  not  been  croffed  by  Hy- 
perion:  the   fecond  defcribes   well  enough 

the 
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the  xihivcrfal  prevalence  of  Poetry ;  but  1  am 
afraid  that  the  conclufion  will  not  rift  from 
the  premifes.  The  caivems  of  the  North 
and  the  plains  of  Chili  are  not  the  relidenccs 
of  Glory  znd  generous  Shame.  But  that  Poetry 
aind  Virtue  go  always  together  is  an  opinion 
fb  pleafing,  that  I  can  forgive  him  who  re- 
Iblves  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  ftanza  founds  big  with  Delphi^ 
and  Egeajty  and  Ilijfus^  and  Meander^  and 
ballotved fountain  and  folemn  found ;  but  in  all 
Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind  of  cumbrous 
Iplendor  which  we  wifh  away.  His  pofition 
rs  at  laft  falfe:  in  the  time  of  Dante  and 
Peti-arch,  from  whom  he  deiives  our  firft 
fchool  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  over-run  by  tyrant 
^otver  and  coward  vice-y  nor  was  our  ftate 
much  better  when  we  firft  borrowed  the  Ita- 
Ean  arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  firft  gives  a  my- 
thological birth  of  Shakfpeare.  What  is 
faid  of  that  mighty  genius  is  true  ;  but  it  is 
not  faid  happily :  the  real  efFefts  of  this  poe- 
tical power  are  put  out  of  fight  by  the  pomp 
of  machinery.    Where  truth  is  fufficient  to 

fill 
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fill  tKe  miiid^  fiction  is  worfe.  xhaa  vtfdtk ; 
the  counterfeit  debafes  the  genuine*    . 

His  .account  of  Milton*s  blindnefs,  if  we 
luppofe  it  caufed  by  ftudy  in  tlie  formation  of 
his  poem,  a  fuppofition  furely  allowable,  is 
poetically  true,  and  happily  imagine<i.  But 
the  car  of  Dry  den,  with  his  fivo  cour/ers^  has 
nothing  in  it  peculiar ;  it  is  a  car  in  Ivhich 
any  other  rider  may  be  placed, 

^e  Bar  J  appears,  at  the  JSrfb  view,  to  Be, 
as  Algarotti  and  others  have  remarked,  an 
imitation  of  the  prophecy  of  Nercus*  Al- 
garotti thinks  it  fuperior  to  its  original  j  and, 
if  preference  depends  only  on  th^  imagfery 
and  animation  of  the  two  poems,  his  judge- 
ment is  right.  There  is  in  ^be  Bard  more 
force,  more  thought,  and  more  variety.  But 
to  copy  is  lefs  than  to  invent,  and  tlie  copy 
has  been  unhappily  produced  at  a  wrong  time* 
The  fiftion  of  Horace  was  to  the  Romans 
credible;  but  its  revival  difgufts  us  with 
apparent  and  uncon^querable  falfehood.  /«-' 
credulus  odi. 

To  fele6l  a  Angular  event,  and  fvvell  it  to 
a  giant's  bulk  by  fabulous  appendages  of 
:  IVqi.  IV.  I  i  lpe6tres 
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^)e£bM  an^  prediS'ions, .  hast  Uhie  diSeulty^ 
for  he  that  finrfid^  the  pn:d)ahl&  in)3|i  always 
find  the  marvellous.  Ai^  it  has  little  ufe:  wc 
^e  affefted  only  as  we  believe ;  we  are  im- 

F'  dved  only  ai  we  find  fomething  to  be  imi- 
tatcd  or  declined.  I  do  not  fee  that  The  Bard 
plomofes  any  truth,  moral  or  political. 

"*His  ftaiizis"  arc  ^too  fong,  efpecially  his 
epodes ;  the  ode'  is  fihifhed  before  the  ear 
has  l^roed.  iilis  xneafures, .  andl  confeqiiei^tly 
before  it -can  receive  pleafure  frona  thw  con-, 
fpnance  and,  recurrence* 


.A       •  ..V 


>.  Gl  i^e  ^^i^T^  the  ^b!5uf>trbe^juwng 
has  h^^\  cf^^s»(e^tA',  bui^  tec^kal J^eqyu^ 
eaa3(-.^;^c  j)k^  pply  to  tjie  invoitoj.  It « 
tQ  the  pfjwc.  9^  ;a»iy  HMV^.tQ.  ^^«J)rufd^j 
V|K>]a  Jjii  fe^e^,, .  ^ftt  ha?,  r^  rfie  bi^4  of 

J^rmy  ^jvlkv^i  .  .  ... 

'  Ts  there  ever  a  tiian  in  dlt  Scotland'-^ 


*  *    *■ 


The  initiai  •  refemHances,  ^r  alliteratiomi 
rw//7,   ruthlefs^  helm  nor  hauberki   are  below 
the.  grandeur,  of  a  poem  that  endeavours  at 
,  iublimity,  .         ._ 
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fciibed ;  but  i|l  the  third  we  hay^  ^e,g\j^ 
Hties  ol  obfolete  mytlv>logyi  yTJ^^  ^c^ajC^ 
told  that  Cddwalh  hnjh'd  the  Jhrny^  min^  aa^ 
that  Modred  m*!?  /&^<f  PUnjimmpTi  ktm,  his 
dmd'-tbp'd  beadj  attention  recoils  from  thf 
repetition  of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it.  wap 
firft  heard,  was  heard  with  fcayn* 

The  iveaib'ng  of  the  'winding  peU  he  botTr 
Kxwed,  a3  he  owijs,  froiti  the  noythei^n  Bardss 
i>ut  their  texture,  however,  was  veiy  pro- 
perly the  work  of  female  powers^  ds  the  art 
of  fpirining  the  thread  or  life  in  another  my-^ 
thology.  Theft  is  always  dangerous  ^  Gf^ 
has  made  weayefs'  of  his  (laught^red  bafd^^ 
by  a  fiflfioh  outragcious  and  ineongtxidus. 
They  are  then  called  uj3on  to  TVeave  the 
^arpy  and  'Weave  the  ^oofy  p^erh^s  with  no 
great  propriety  5  for  it  is  by  croffing.  the! 
woofWi^  the  tvarp  that  men  wean^e  the  w$b 
or  piece ;  and  the  firft  line  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  admifHon  of  its  wretched  correfpon- 
dent.  Give  ample  room  and  verge  enm^.  Hei 
has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad< 

1  i  2  the 
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'  The  third  ftanza  of  the  fecond  tcrnaiy  is 
Commended,  I  think,  beyond  its  merit.  The 
pcrfbriification  is  indiftinft  •  7}}irji  and  Hun- 
"get  are  not  alike;  and  their  features,  to 
'make  the  imagery  perfeft,  ftiould  have  been 
"difcriminated.  We  are  told,  in  the  fame 
^anza,how  towers  ^xt  fed.  But  I  will  no 
longer  look  for  partiaalar  faults  ;  yet  let  it  be 
obferved  that  the  ode  might  have  been  con- 
cluded with  an  adlion  of  better  example  >  but 
fuicide  is  always  to  be  had,  without  expcnce 
of  thought. 

- .  Thefc  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accu- 
^ufetions  of  ungraceful*  ornaments ;  they 
^ftrike, :  rather  than  pleafe;  the  images  are 
,j»?ignified  by  afFe6lation;  the_  language  is 
tlaboured  into  harfhnefs.  The  mind  of  die 
'.writer  feems  to  work  wilii  unnatural  vio- 
clence.  Double ^  double ^  Uil .and  trouble.  He 
has  a  kind  of  ftrutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by 
:•  walking  on' tiptoe.  His  art  and  his  ftruggle 
.  .are  too  vjfible,  and  there  is  too  little  appear- 
;  ance, of  eafe  or  nature. 

To  fay  that  he  iias  no  beauties,  would  be 
unjuft :  a  man  lilce  him^  of  great   learning 

and 
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and  great  induftiy,  could  not  but  produce 
fomething  valuable.  When  he  pleafes  leaft, 
it  can  only  be  faid  that  a  good  deiign  was  ill 
<iire6i:ei  \ 

His  tranflaticms  of  Noithjem  and  Welfii 
Poetry  defervc  praife ;  the  imagery  is  pre- 
ferred, perhaps  often  improved ;  but  the  lan- 
guage is  unlike  the  language  of  other  poetS- 

In  the  charafter  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to 
concur  with  the  common  reader ;  for  by  the 
common  fenfe  of  readers  uncorrapted  with 
literary  prejudices,  after  all  the  r^nements 
of  fubtiity  and  the  dogmatifm  of  learning, 
mufl  be  finally  decided  all  claim  to  poetical 
honouris.  The  Churchyard  abounds  with 
images  which  find  a  mirrour  in  every  miad, 
and  with  fentiments  to  which  every  bofom  re- 
turns an  echo.  The  four  ftajizas  beginning 
Tet  even  thefe  honesy  are  to  me  original :  I  have 
never  feen  the  notions  in  any  other  place  -,  yet 
lie  that  reads  them  here,  perfuades  himfelf 
that  he  has  always  felt  them.  Had  Gray 
written  often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame, 
and  ufelefs  to  praife  him. 

Ii3  LYTTEL- 
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GEORGE  LYTTELTON,  the  fon 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  of  Haglcyia 
Worcefterfhire,  was  bom  in  1709.  He  was 
educated  at  Eaton,  where  he  was  fo  much 
diftinguifhedi.that  his  exercifes  were  recom>J- 
mended  as  models  to  his  fchool-felbws. 

From  Eaton  he  went  to  Chrift-church, 
where  he  retained  the  fame. reputation  of.  fur 
perioiity,  and  difplaycd  his  abilities  to  the 
publick  in  a  poem  on  Blenheim. 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verfe 
and  profe.  His  Progrefs  of  Lc^e^  and  his 
Perjian  Letters^  were  both  written  when  he 

was 
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was  very  young ;  and,  indeed,  tlie  charafter 
of  a  young  man  is  very  vifible  in  both.  The 
Verfes  cant  of  fhepherds  ^nd  flocks,  and 
crooks  drcflfed  with  flowers ;  ^©d  the  letters 
have  fomething  of  that  indiftin6l  and  head-r 
ftrong  ardour  for  liberty  which  ^  njan  of  ge- 
nius always  catches  wh^n  he  enters  the 
world>  and  always  fufFers,  t;Q  cppl  as  he  pafles 
f(frward«  .       .     ^ 

He  ftaid  not  long  at  Oxford ;  for  in  1728 
he  began  his  travels,  and  faw  France  and 
itaay.  :  Wfidi  he  rdtiJrhed,  hejybt»fted  a  teat 
in  |iarliimtot^  aftd  fodnjdilHrtgVift-dhitofetf 
amoi^  the  tiipft  ca^er  ^pppeg^tS^^'Sk 
Robert  .Walpold^  though  has  ^tljerj,  'Wfa9 
jwast)ne  of  th<5  A^wraltjr^  ^wa^s^^ed  wit^ 
the  Cpmt* '  .    t 

c.  For  mktfjr  ycaw  lite  ;|i%m?j/f)f;  George 
!> jttdtMi  wte  fectt  in  every  accq»»t  <5f  ?v^ry 
tltbate  in .  tbe  HGo^fcof  Coiittni^iidr  He  pp^ 
pofed  the  ftanding  .army.^  he  ogp^ibd  thftjcsf- 
cife ;  he  fupported  the  motion  for  petitioning 
the  King  to  -reittivfe  Wkipt^*  .  Mis  zed  Mras 
conitdered  by  tht  Couitieis  net  only^as  Wmh 
fent,   bat  AS-acriif^i0t»  aird  4¥m 


•  • 
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and  when  Walpole  was  at  ladft  driven  fr6tn 
his  places,  every  effort  was  made  by  his 
fiiends,  and  many  friends  he  had,  to  exclu<fe 
J^ytttlton  frotH  the  S^rct  Cqmnftttee, 

The  PHnde  of  Wales,  being  ( 1737)  driven 
froth  St.  Jamej^s,  kept  a  feparate  court,  and 
ppehed  his  arms  to  the  opponents  of  the  mi- 
niftry.  Mr.  Lytteltoh  was  made  his  fecre- 
tary,  and  was  fuppofed  tp  have  great  influ- 
ence in  the  diredion  of  his  condu^,  He 
perfuaded  his  mafter,  whofe  bulinei^  it  was 
now  tp  be  popul^i-,  that  he' would  advance 
his  chara6):er  by  patronage.  Mallet  was 
mad6  undfer-fecretary,  and  Thpmfon  had  a 
penfion.  For  Thomfon  Lyttelton  always  re-» 
tained  his  kindnefs,  and  was  able  at  laft  to 
place  him  at  eafe. 

R 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologeti- 
cal  poem,  called  7*be  Trial  of  Seh'm,  for  which 
he  was  paid  with  kind  words,  which,  as  is 
common^  raifed  great  hopes,  that  at  laft  were 
difappointed. 

Lyttdton  now  flood  in  the  ifirft  rank  of 

oppofition ;  and  Pope,  wlio  w^as  incited,  it  is 

z  not 
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mot  cafy  to  fay  how,  to  increafe  the  clamour 
againft  the  miniliry,  commended  him  among 
the  other  patriots.  This  drew  upon  him.  the 
reproaches  of  Fox,  who,  in  the  houfe,  im- 
puted to  him  as  a  crime  his  intimacy  with  a 
hmjpooner  fo  unjuft  and  licentious.  Lyt3pel- 
ton  fupported  his  friend,  and  replied,  that 
he  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  received  into 
the  familiarity  of  fo  great  a  poet. 

While  he  was  thus  confpicuous,  he  mar- 
ried (1741)  Mifs  Lucy  Fortefcue  of  Devon- 
fhire,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  the  late  lord 
Lyttelton,  and  two  daughters,  and  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  coimubial  felicity:  but  human 
pleafures  are  Ihort ;  Ihe  died  in  childbed  about 
five  years  afterwards,  and  he  folaced  his  grief 

by  writing  a  long  poem  to  her  memory. 

'       »  ...  . , 

He  did  not  however  condemn  himfelf  to 
perpetual  folitude  and  forrow;  for,  ^fter  ^ 
while,  he  was  content  to  feek  happinefs 
again  by  a  fecond  marriage  with  the  daughr 
ter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich ;  but  the  experiment 
^as  unfuccef^ful       *      *  vv,  - 


At 
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At  lengthy  after  a  long  ftruggle,  Walpole 
gave  way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  diftri- 
buted  among  his  conquerors.  Lyttelton  was 
made  (1744)  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
fury ;  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  in 
Supporting  the  fchemes  of  the  miniftry. 

Politicks  did  not,  however,  fo  much  en- 
gage him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from 
things  of  more  importance.  He  had,  in 
the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the 
help  of  corrupt  converfation,  entertained 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  5  but  he 
thought  the  time  now  come  when  it  was  no 
longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and 
applied  Iiimfelf  feriouHy  to  the  great  quef- 
tion.  His  fludies,  being  honeft,  ended  in 
convi6lion.  He  found  that  religion  was  true, 
and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach  (1747),  by  Obfervations  on  the  Conver- 
jion  of  St.  Paul ;  a  treatife  to  which  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a .  fpecious 
anfwer.  This  bookliis  father  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  feeing,  and  exprefled  his  pleafure  in 
a  letter  which  defenxs  to  be  inferted. 

"  I  have 
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^'  I  have  reaA  j^ur  religious  treatife  witK 
infinite  pleaiure  an4  i(atisfa£tiQiu  The 
ftyk  is  fine  and  clear,  the  arguments  clofe^ 
cogent,  an4  irrefif^ible.  May  the  King 
of  kings,  \^hofe  gloi^ious  cai^fe  you  Imve 
fo  well  de^nded,  feward  your  pious  la- 
bours, and  grant  that  I  may  be  found 
worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jefu^  Chrift, 
to  be  an  cye-witnefs  of  that  happinefe 
which  I  don't  tk)ubt  he  will  bountifully 
beftow  upon  you^  In  the  hxeah  time,  1 
fhall  never  ceafe  glorifying  God,  for  having 
endowed  you  with  fuch  ufeful  talents,  and 
giving  me  fo  good  a  fbn. 

*'  Your  afFeftionale  fath9r) 

".  *^  Thomas  LyttelTon-" 


A  few  years  i^fterwards  (^5^51),  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  inherited  a  baronet's 
title  with  d,  large  eftate^  which,  though  per- 
haps he  did  not  augment^  he  was  careful  to 
adorn,  by  a  houfe  of  great  elegance  and  ex- 
^efice,  and  by  great  attention  to  the  decora- 
laon  of  his  park. 


As 


As  he  contiaufid  his  exeitiQUs  in  parlia* 
tocnt,  he  w^  gradually  advaiw^ipg  his  claim 
to  profit  a^d  preferment;  and  acco^dij^ly 
was  made  in  time  (1754)  coiFerear  and  privy 
counfellor:  this  place  he  exchanged  ne^^t 
year  for  the  great  ofllce  of  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  afiofScc,  haweyer,  that  requir- 
ed (om^  qualifications  which  he  {oon  per- 
ceived himfelf  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiofity  led  him  into 
Wales ;  of  which  he  has  given  an  account, 
perhaps  rather  with  too  much  affectation  of 
jlelight,  to  Arcbib^d  Bower,  a  m^  of  whom 
ive  had  conceived  an  opinion  inore  favourable 
than  he  foems  to  have  deferved,.  and  whom> 
having  once  elpoufed  his  intereft  and  fame^ 
he  nv.ver  was  perfuaded  to  difown,     Bower^ 

i^hatever  was  bis  moral  character,  did  not 
want  abilities ;  atta^cked  as  he  was  by  an  i^ni-^ 
vsrfal  outcry,  and  that  outcry,  as,  it  feems-, 
the  echo  of  truth,  he  kept  his  ground ;  at 
Jaft,  when  hi3  defences  began  tp  fail  him,  he 
faltied  out  upon  his  adyerfaries,  and  his  ad^ 
verfaries  retreated. 

Abuot 
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'  About  this  time  Lyttelton  puUiflied  his 
Dialogues  of  the  Deady  which  were  very  eager- 
ly read,  though  the  produftiori  rather,  as  it 
feems,  of  leifure  than  of  ftudy,  rather  effu- 
fions  than  compofitions.  The  names  of  his 
perfons  too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anti- 
cipate their  converfation ;  and  when  they 
have  met,  they  too  often  part  without  con- 
clufion.  He  has  copied  Fenelon  more  than 
Fontenelle, 

When  they  were  firft  publifhed,  they  were 
kindly  commended  by  the  Critical  Reviewers  i 
and  poor  Lyttelton,  with  humble  gratitude, 
returned  his  acknowledgements  in  a  note 
which  I  have  read ;  acknowledgements  either 
for  flattery  or  juftice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  reign, 
the  inaufpicious  cgmmencemcnt  of  the  war 
made  the  diflblution  of  the  miniftry  unavoid- 
able, Sir  George  Lyttelton,  lofmg  his  em- 
ployment, with  the  reft,  was  recompenfed 
with  a  peerage ;  and  refted  from  political  tur- 
bulence in  the  Iloufe  of  Lords. 


His 
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'  Ms  lafr  literary  produ6tion  was  his  Hif^ 
tary  tf  Ekary  the  Sefond,  elaborated  by  the 
feardies  and  deliberations  of  twenty  years, 
arid  publifhfid  with  fuch  anxiety  as  only  va-r 
niity  can  diftate. 

The  ilory  of  this  publication  is  remark- 
able. ;  The  wliole  work  was  printed  t\vice 
pver,  a  great  part  of  it  three  times,  and 
toany  fbcets  four  or  five  times.  The  book- 
feUcr?  paid  for  the  firft  impreflion ;  but  th^ 
charges  and  repeated  operations  of  the-prefs 
were  at  the  expcnce  of  the  author,  whpi^ 
ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to  hsve  cojft 
him  at  leaft  a  thoufand  pounds.  He  begaij 
to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes .  apf^are(| 
in  1764,  afecond  edition  of  them  in  1767^ 
a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  t1*e  eoftcli^fioa 
in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  confit- 
derablc  ^ilities,  and  not  un^icquainted  witlj. 
letters  or  with  life,  undertook  to  perfuade 
Lyttelton,  as  he  had  perfuaded  himfelf,  thstt 
hi  was  maft^r  of  th^  fqcret  of^un^usitipiji^ 
and,  as  fear  begets  credulity,   he  was  en>:- 

Vol.  IV.  Y^\  ployed. 
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ployed,  I  know  not  at  what  price,  to  point 
the  pages  of  Henry  the  Seemd:.  The  book 
was  at  laft  pointed  and  printed,  and  lent  in-^ 
to  the  world.  Ly ttelton  took  money  iox  his 
€opy,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  Poin^ 
ter^  he  probably  gave  the  reft  away ; .  for  be 
was.  very  liberal  to  the  indigent.. 

When  time  brought  the  Hiftory  to  a  tluri 
edition,  Reid  was  either  dead  or  difcardedi 
and  the  fuperintendence  of  typography  and 
punftuation  was  committed  to  a  man  ori- 
ginally a  comb-maker,  but  then  known  by 
the  ftyle  of  Dr.  Saunders.  Something  un- 
common was  pft-obably  ejcpefted,  and  fbme- 
thing  uncommon:  was  at  laft  done  j  for  to 
the  edition  of  Dr.  Saunders  is  appended, 
whact  the  world  had  hardly  feen  before,  a  lift 
•f  errors'  of  nineteen  pages. 

■  « 

But  to  politicks,  and  literature  there  muft 
be  an  end.  Lord  Lyttelfon  had  never  the 
appearance  of  a  ftrong  or  of  a  healthy  man ; 
he  had  a  flender  uncompafted  frame,  and  a 
meagre  face :  he  tafted  however  fixty  years, 
and  tlien  was  feized  with  his  laft  illnefs.  Of 
his  death  a  veiy  affediiig  and  inftru6Hve  ac- 

.1      count 
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P3unt'  Jias  been  given  by  his  phyfician^ 
which  will  fpare  me  the  talk  of  his  moral 
icharadter. 

*'  On  Sunday  evening  the  fymptoms  of 
^*  his.  iordftiip's  diforder,  which  for  a  week 
*^  paft  had  alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal  ap* 
*^  pearance,  and  his  lordfhip  believed  him- 
i^  felf  to  be  a  dying  man.  From  this  time 
**  he  fufFered  by  reftleflhefs  rather  than  pain; 
^^  though  his  nerves  were  apparently  muck 
^^  fluttered,  his  mental  faculties  never  feem- 
•**  ed  ftronger,  when  he  wjas  ^tjhoroughly 
^*  awake. 

•  ♦  *^  His  lordlbip's  bilious  and  hepatic  com*- 
plaiut3  >feemed  alone  not  equal  to  the  ex»- 
pefted  mournful  event ;  his  long  want  df 
fleep,  whetlier  the  confequence  of  the  irri^ 
tation  in  the  bowels,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  of  caufes  of  a  different  kin45  ac- 
counts for  his  lofs  of  ftrengtli,  ,aad  foi*  his 

^*  death,  very  fufficiently. 

^  '.'  Though,  his  lordfliip  wifhed  his  ap-^ 
J*  prpgchjng  diflbluti<Mi  ?iot  to  be  lingering, 
.*'  Jienwaited  for'  it  with  refignatioo*",  _He 
4.,     .  Kk  2  "  faid. 


4< 
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^*  Mdy  *  It  is  a  lolly,  Jt  k*^fig  mfe  Ih  ttu* 
foy,  liotv  to  attempt  to  pnJong  life  j* 
yet  he  was  eafily  perfuaded,  for  the  fatif* 
faftion  of  others,  to  do  or  take  any  thing 
thought  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  he 
had  been  remarkably  better,  and  We  Wer6 
not  without  fome  hcfpes  c^  his  recovery. 


4t 

cc 
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"  On  Stinday,  about  eleven  in  the  forcw 
"  noon,  his  lordfhip  fent  for  me,  and  faid 
"  he  felt  a  great  hurry,  and  wiftied  to  hav^ 
"\  a  little  converfation  with  me  in  order  16 
*^  divert  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  open  thfe 
"  fountain  of  that  heart,  from  whence  good- 
nefs  had  fo  long  flowed  as  from  a  copious 
fpring.  '  boftor,'  f^d  he,  '  ydii  (hall  be 
*^my  confeflor :  When  I  firft  fet  out  in  thfe 
*^  world,  I  had  ftiends  who  «fedfeavoured  t6 
^^  fhake  my  belief  in  the  Ghriftian  religiofi. 
**  Itaw  difficulties  Which  ftaggerfed  tee;  bat 
*^  I  kept  my  mind  open  to  cdnvifticm.  The 
"  evidences  and  doftiines  of  Chriflianity, 
"  fl:udied  with  attention,  made  tnc  a  iftoft 
firm  and  perfuaded  believer  of  the  Ghrif- 
tian religion.  I  have  madeittht  iiilc  of 
^^  my  life,  and  it  is  the  grouftd  of  my  fd- 
"  turfe  hopes.     Thave  ctred  ahS^firitted'; 

-  "  but 
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hnt  have  repented,  and  never  indulged  any 
**  vicious  habit.  In  politicks,  and  publick 
^*  life,  1  have  made  publick  good  the  rule  of 
**  my  conduft-  I  never  gave  coraifels  which 
"  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  the  bcJR:.  I 
"  have  feen  that  I  was  fometimes  in  the 
"  wrong,  but  I  did  not  err  defignedly.  I 
**  have  endeavoured,  in  private  life,  to  do 
"  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  never  for 
"  a  moment  could  indulge  malicious  or  un- 
"  juft  defigns  upon  any  perfon  whatfoever/ 


cc 


At  anotlier  time  he  faid,  *  I  tnuft  leave 
my  foul  in  the  fame  ftate  it  was  in  before 
"  this  illnefs ;  I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient 
*^  time  for  folicitude  about  »iy  thing/ 

"  On  tfie  evening,  when  the  fymptotns  of 
**  death  came  on,  he  faid,  *  I  ftiaU  die; 
"  but  it  will  not  be  your  fault/  When 
;**  lord  and  lady  Valentia  came  to  fee  his  lord^ 
■^^  fhip,  he  gave  them  his  folemn  benedic- 
tion, ^nd  faid,  '  Be  good,  be  viituous, 
my  lord ;  you  muft  come  to  this/  Thus 
-^  he  ccfritinued  giving  his  dying  benediftion 
**'*  to  aH  Mdund  him.  On  Monday  morning 
^r  a  lucid  interval  ^ve  ibmc  furall  hopes, 
"•'  ■        %  "  but 
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'**  but  thefe  vaniftied  in  the  evening ;  ahdhc 
^  continued  dying,  but  with  veiy  little  un- 
^*  eafinefs,  till  Tuefday  morning,  Auguft  22, 
when  between  feven  and  eight  o'clock  he 
expired,  almoft  without  a  groan^" 


«€ 


His  lordftdp  was  buried  at  Hagley ;  and 
Ae  following  infcription  is  cut  on  the  fide  of 
his  lady's  monument-: 

"  This  unadorned  ftone  was  placed  here 

''  By  the  particular  dcfire  and  cxprels 
*'  dircftions  of  the  late  Right  Honourable 

"  George  Lord  Lyttelton, 
•*  Who  died  Auguft  22,  1773,  aged  64." 


Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  wofks  of 
A  man  of  literature  and  judgement,  devoting 
part  of  his  time  to  verfification.  They  have 
nothing  to  be  defpifed,  and  little  to  be  ad- 
mired. Of  his  Progrefs  of  Ltyoe^  it  is  fuffi>- 
cient  blame  to  fay  that  it  is  paftoral.  His 
blank  verfe  in  Bletfheim  has  neither  much 
force  nor  much  elegance.  His  little  peiv- 
formances,  whether  SoE^.orJEpiJjgra^ 
fometimes  fpritely,   and  fometinies .  infipid. 

ITis 
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His  epiftolary  pieces  have  a  fmooth  equabi- 
lity, which  cannot  much  tire,  becaufe  they 
are  fhort,  but  which  feldom  elevates  or  fur- 
prizes.  But  from  this  cerifure  ought  to  be 
excepted  his  Advice  to  Belinda^  which,  though 
for  the  moft  part  written  when  he  was  very 
young,  contains  much  truth  and  much  pru- 
dence, very  elegantly  and  vigoroufly  ex- 
prelTed,  and  fhews  a  mind  attentive  to  life, 
and  a  power  of  poetry  which  cultivation 
might  have  raifed  to  excellence. 


I      N      I      S. 
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